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CHAPTER  I. 

DEFINITION   AND   HISTOBT. 

1.  Definii'iGn.^hi.  its  most  general  acceptation  the 
term  law  is  applied  to  the  rule  or  principle  underlying 
and  controlling  a  sequence  of  events.  When  used  in  a 
political  sense,  and  with  reference  to  the  external  and 
internal  relations  of  states,  it  is  tiivided  into : 

(a.)  Municipal  Law  —  comprising  those  rules  of  con- 
duct which  are  sanctione*l  by  a  state  and  imposed  hy 
its  sovereign  power  upon  its  citizens  or  subjects.' 

'In  tbcir  desire  lo  discriminate  between  Uiu:  and  morality  some 
Euglisli  writers  liavc  given  to  tlie  term  law  a  Dacrower  mcauiog  than 
is  usual  in  oilier  languages.  This  tendency  is  seen  in  iLcir  frequent 
denial  of  tlie  e^tistcacc  of  a  science  of  inleraationa)  law;  a  denial 
Imsed  upon  a  narrow  and  teclinicol  dedtiition  of  tbc  term  law  itself. 
From  tlieir  point  of  view  a  law  is  not  cnliltcd  to  that  name  udIcsb  s 
superior  autboritj  be  conceived  to  exist,  poicerful  eaougb  to  compel 
obedience  to  its  commands.  If  that  nbicb  would  be  regarded  aa 
law  by  tliis  rcslricl^d  dcfluition  be  closely  cximined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  its  riglit  to  the  title  is  by  no  means  clear.  As  most  roodcm 
states  are  now  orgauiKcd  no  Isw  can  long  endure,  or  bo  rigidly  en- 
forced, which  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  great  mass  of  citizens 
of  a  slate.  So  soon  as  iliey  cease  to  regiird  it  as  just,  or  even  eicpe- 
dient.  its  enforcement  Ijecoraea  difficult  and  the  law  is  repealed,  t 
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(i.)  Intemattonal  Law — comprising  the  aggregate 
of  rules  and  limitations  which  sovereign  states  agree 
to  observe  in  their  intercourse  and  relations  with  each 
other.  As  it  deals  with  the  relations  of  states  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  it  is  sometimes  called  Public  Inter- 
national Law,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  branch  of  the 
science  which  has  to  do  with  the  relations  of  states  to 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  other  states,  which  is  colled 
Private  International  Law;  or,  as  it  is  in  question 
whether  the  courts  of  a  state  shall  apply  their  own 
municipal  laws  or  those  of  another  state  in  the  deter- 
mination of  a  given  cause,  this  branch  of  the  subject 
has  sometimes  been  called  the  Conflict  of  Laws. 

2.  International  and  Municipal  Law  Compared. — 
The  essential  difference  between  the  two  systems  of 
law  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  binding  force  of  each.  The  sovereign  authority 
of  a  state  sanctions  its  own  municipal  laws,  and,  within 
its  territorial  hmits,  enforces  obedience  to  their  provis- 
ions. As  sovereign  states  acknowledge  no  common 
superior,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  authority  above 
or  outside  a  state  which  can  effectively  coerce  it  into 
obedience  to  the  provisions  of  International  Law.  An 
individual  who  suffers  an  injury,  or  whose  personal  or 

becomega  dcnd  letter.  Slunlcipal  latrs,  tbcreforo,  no  loss  IIibd  iater- 
DstioDal.  ia  the;  lost  resort,  depend  (or  llieir  efficiency  upon  tbe  con- 
seat  of  tlioBO  whoso  coiiduct  is  to  be  regulated  by  tliem;  and  a 
)hw  which  all  naliona  cxpressl;  aj^e  to  observe,  or  lucidy  accept 
OS  an  iuteniational  usage,  is  as  well  eutitlcd  to  coaslderudoo  as  is  a 
provision  of  municipal  luw  which  is  enacted  and  obeyed  because  a 
majority  of  oiiizens  believe  it  lo  be  just  and  neccasury.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that  Iho  view  hero  discussed  ia  not  shared  by  the 
later  school  of  English  writers,  of  which  Professor  Sheldon  Amos 
and  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Usinc  arc  the  able  representatives. 
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"roperty  rights  are  invaded,  seeks  and  obtains  redress 
in  the  courts  of  his  country,  which  are  authorized  to 
hear  and  decide  his  case,  and  are  given  power  to  en- 
force their  judgments  and  decrees.  If  a  nation  be 
injured  or  invaded  by  another,  or  have  a  cause  of  dif- 
ference with  a  foreign  state,  it  cannot  appeal  to  an 
international  tribunal  of  any  kind  to  remedy  its  wrong 
or  to  atljust  its  difference,  but  must  seek  redress  by 
remonstrance  or  negotiation,  or,  as  a  last  resort,  by 
war,  when  all  peaceable  methods  of  adjustment  have 
failed. 

IIlSTOEY   OF   THE    SciENCE. 

3,  The  Oriental  Monarchies. — International  law  can 
hardly  be  said  to  hare  existeti  in  ancient  times.  The 
absolute  and  crudely  organized  Eastern  monarchies 
were  intolerant  of  the  very  existence  of  neighboring 
nations,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare  with 
them.  Of  distant  nations  they  knew  nothing,  and  as 
there  must  be  communication  or  intercourse  of  some 
kind  between  states  in  order  that  the  rules  may  bo  de- 
duced which  shall  govern  their  relations  with  each 
other,  it  was  impossible  that  a  science  resembling  in- 
ternational law  could  have  existed  among  them. 

4.  The  Greeks  acknowledged  the  indeiwndent  exist- 
ence of  other  states,  both  within  and  without  the  Hel- 
lenic penin.sula.  They  liad  intercourse  with  them,  and 
sent  and  i-eceived  ambassadors  and  diplomatic  agents. 
The  pressure  of  circumstances  obliged  them,  at  times, 
to  enter  into  offensive  and  defensive  alliances  with  each 
other,  and  some  of  their  later  confederacies  were  highly 
organized  and  possessed  many  elements  of  permanency. 
All  foreigners,  however,  were  known  to  them  as  barbae 
rians ;  their  customs  in  Avar  were  extremely  cruel,  and  ^| 
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breac)ie3  of  faitli  were  too  common  to  favor  the  growth 
of  a  science  which  depends  to  a,  higher  degree  than  any 
other  upon  the  sacred  observance  of  agreements  and 
promises. 

6.  The  Romans  differed  from  the  Greeks  in  that  their 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  was  so  great  in  amount, 
and  BO  diversified  in  character,  as  to  enable  their  jurists 
to  deduce  from  their  international  es])erience  a  crude 
set  of  rules  by  which  they  conceived  that  their  recipro- 
cal intercourse  with  other  states  was  governed.  This 
was  known  among  them  as  the  Jus  F'eciale.  It  diJIerB 
radically  from  the  modem  science  of  international  law, 
which  is  founded  upon  the  conseni  of  nations  and  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  many  independent  states,  and 
fJjM.^  rather  expresses  the  imperfect  and  one-sided  views  of 
international  obligation  which  were  held  by  the  most 
powerful  state  of  the  ancient  world, 

6.  From  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Koman  Empire 
until  the  close  of  the  dark  ages  a  slow  but  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  science  can  be  traced,  chiefly  in  the 
history  of  the  Mediterranean  cities,  which  maintained 
more  or  less  intimate  commercial  relations  with  each 
other  during  this  period.  Some  of  these  cities  had  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  the  empire,  and  had  maintained 
their  corporate  existence  during  tlie  inroads  of  the 
Teutonic  invadera.  Others  had  been  founded  fi-ora 
time  to  time,  especially  during  the  period  of  revival  of 
civilization.  All  had  been  able  to  endure  the  evil  effects 
of  the  feudal  system  only  with  extreme  difficulty,  and 
it  was  not  until  those  effects  had  in  some  degree  passed 
away  that  the  elements  of  civilization,  which  had  been 
preserved  among  them,  began  to  increase,  and  to  exer- 
an  influence  upon  the  rude  society  by  which  they 
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B  suiTouiided.  The  first  signs  of  a  revival  began  to 
appear  towani  the  close  of  the  dark  ages,  and  were 
manifested  in  the  marked  interest  sbomi  in  the  revival 
of  manufactui'es,  and  the  cstablistiment  and  extension 
of  commercial  intercourse. 

T.  Effect  of  the  Revival  o/'Comm(7'ce.^Commerce,and 
esj)ecially  maritime  commerce,  cannot  long  be  carried 
on  n-ithout  its  participants  agreeing  upon  some  rules 
for  its  protection  and  regulation.  All  ships  engaged 
in  it  ai-e  exposed  alike  to  the  depredations  of  pirates 
and  the  perils  of  the  sea.  The  necessity  of  policing 
harbors,  of  lighting  dangerous  coasts,  and  of  maintain- 
ing atlequate  port  facilities  must  also  have  received 
early  attention.  As  the  cities  were  themselves  inde- 
pendent, or  were  situated  in  different  states  and  ac- 
knowledged no  common  superior,  such  rules,  to  havo 
been  regarded  as  obligatory,  must  have  commended 
themselves  to  those  engaged  in  comraereial  pursuits, 
must  have  existed  with  their  tacit  or  expressed  con- 
sent, and  their  binding  force  could  have  continued 
only  so  long  as  they  were  generally  regarded  as  just 
and  equitable. 

8.  Early  Codes  of  Maritime  Law. — Primitive  codes 
of  maritime  law,  fulfilling  most  of  these  conditions, 
and  so  possessing  some  of  the  characteristics  of  inter- 
national law,  are  found  to  exist  in  the  early  searlaws 
of  the  commercial  cities  of  southern  and  western 
Europe.    The  most  imjx)rtant  of  these  were : 

(a.)  "Tlie  Jugements  of  O/u^ow."— This  was  a  body  of 
regulations  governing  the  navigation  of  the  western 
seas,  and  is  believed  to  have  l)een  drawn  up  in  the 
eleventh  century.'    Its  authority  was  long  recognized 

>  AzuDJ,  "Maritime  Law,"  yoI.  i.,  p.  ST9. 
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in  most  of  tfio  Atlantic  ports  of  France,  and  for  this 
reason  jjortiona  of  it  were  incorporated  in  the  Maritime 
Ordinances  of  Louis  XIV. 

(6.)  "  Th^  Consolato  del  Marc  ;"  or, "  Customs  of  the 
Sea,"  was  a  more  extensive  collection  of  rules  appli- 
cable to  the  decision  of  questions  apisinn;  in  commerce 
and  navigation,  both  in  peace  and  war.  It  also  con- 
tained rules  defining  the  rights  of  belligerents  and 
neutrals,  as  they  were  then  sanctioned  and  understood. 
It  was  probably  drawn  up  in  the  twelftli  century,  the 
earliest  authentic  copy  having  been  published  in  Bar^ 
celona  in  147-1.  Its  authors  are  unknown,  but  their 
work  exhibits  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
maritime  law,  of  the  eai-ly  maritime  customs  of  the 
commercial  cities  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the 
principles  of  contract,  as  appUed  to  tra<le  and  naviga- 
tion. Great  weight  was  attributed  to  the  work  by  the 
commission  to  whom  Louis  XIV.  intrusted  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  celebrated  Maritime  Ordinances.  Grotius 
speaks  of  the  "  Consolato  del  Mare  "  as  containing  the 
constitutions  of  France,  Spain,  SjTia,  Cj'prug,  the  Bale- 
aric Isles,Venice,  and  Genoa.'  Its  provisions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  prize  law,  besides  the  concurrence  of  the  states 
above  named,  coincided  with  all  the  traities  relating 
to  their  provisions  made  during  several  succeeding  cen- 
turies," '  and  "  they  agree  at  present  with  the  maritime 
code  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  many  attempts  to  re- 
vise their  regulations." ' 

(c.)  "  The  Guidon  de  la  Mar  "  is  a  work  of  more 
comprehensive  character  than  the  "  Consolato  del 
Mare,"  and  is  of  considerably  later  date.    It  was  drawn 

'  ManniDg'B  "  Law  of  Nalions,"  p.  15. 
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Up  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the 
supposed  instance  of  the  merchants  of  Kouen.  It 
treats  principally  of  the  law  of  maritime  insurance, 
the  laws  of  prize,  and  contains  a  code  of  r^;ulations 
governing  the  issue  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal. 

Other  Codes  of  Maritime  Law. — The  "  Maritune  Law 
of  "VVisbuy,"  the  "  Customs  of  Amsterdam,"  the  "  Laws 
of  Antwerp,"  and  the  "  Constitutions  of  the  Hanseatic 
League"  are  names  applied  to  bodies  of  searlaws  simi- 
lar to  those  already  described,  which  were  recognize<l 
in  the  cities  of  northwestern  Europe  on  the  North 
and  Baltic  seas. 

These  early  systems  liad  some  elements  in  common. 
The  authorship  of  none  of  them  is  fully  known.  The 
best  opinion  is  that  they  were  drawn  up  by  commis- 
sions of  merchants  or  hiwyers  representing  diiferent 
cities,  thus  giving  them  in  some  degree  the  character 
of  commercial  treaties.  All  of  them  contain  provisions 
extracted  from  the  earliest-known  maritime  code,  the 
Ehodian  Laws,  whicli  were  incorporated  at  an  early 
date  into  the  general  body  of  Roman  Law,  and  were 
recognized  and  sanctioned  by  the  emperors  Til>erius 
and  Iladrian.  In  some  of  them  the  subjects  of  neu- 
trality and  neutral  rights  are  so  Ijroadly  and  liberally 
treated  as  to  leave  but  little  room  for  improvement  in 
the  codes  of  more  recent  times.  All  of  them  evince,  on 
the  part  of  their  authors,  a  familiarity  with  the  Civil 
Law,  and  each  in  turn  exercised  a  decided  influence  in 
the  pre))aration  of  those  which  followed  it. 

These  searlaws,  however,  applied  to  but  one  phase  of 
international  relations — maritime  commerce— and  some 
of  them  had  been  in  existence  several  centuries  Ijefore 
the  intercourse  of  states  on  land  had  become  suiEciently 
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general  to  make  it  possible  to  deduce  any  of  its  under- 
lying principles,  or  even  to  formulate  tho  common 
usages  of  states  in  peace  or  war.  The  nations  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  period  between  the  fifth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  were  in  formative,  transition  state,  cf  which 
little  detailed  history  remains.  General  causes  were 
at  work,  however,  some  of  wliich  tended  to  favor,  and 
some  to  retard,  the  growth  of  international  law.  Some 
of  these  were : 

0.  (a.)  T/ie  Feudal  Systein. — As  a  system  of  land-ten- 
ure this  institution  is  of  great  antiquity ;  as  a  system 
of  government  in  Europe  it  dates  back  to  the  migra- 
tions of  the  Teutonic  tribes  into  western  and  south- 
western Europe,  which  were  in  progress  during  the 
period  between  the  third  and  sixth  centuries. 

"  The  German  nations  who  passed  the  lihine  to  con- 
quer Gaul  were  in  a  great  degree  indei)endent ;  their 
princes  had  no  otlier  title1;o  their  power  but  their  valor 
and  the  free  election  of  the  people ;  and  as  the  latter 
had  acquired,  in  their  forests,  but  contnictal  notions  of  ■ 
sovereign  authority,  they  followed  a  chief  less  in  qual- 
ity of  subjects  than  as  comimnions  in  conquest.  Be- 
sides, this  conquest  was  not  tho  irruption  of  a  foreign, 
army,  which  only  takes  possession  of  fortified  towns ; 
it  was  the  general  invasion  of  a  whole  people  in  search 
of  new  habitations ;  and,  sa  tho  number  of  tlie  con- 
querors bore  a  great  proportion  to  that  of  the  con- 
quered, who  were  at  the  same  time  enervated  by  long 
peace,  the  expedition  was  no  sooner  completed  than 
all  danger  ivas  at  an  end,  and  of  course  their  union 
also.  After  dividing  among  themselves  what  lands 
they  thought  proper  to  occujiy,  they  separated,  and, 
though  their  tenure  was  at  first  only  precarious,  yet 
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Tn  this  particular  they  depended,  not  on  the  king,  but 
on  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation. 

*'  Under  the  kings  of  the  first  race  the  fiefs,  by  the 
mutual  connivance  of  the  leaders,  at  first  became  an- 
nual ;  afterwards  they  were  held  for  life.  Under  the 
descendants  of  Chai'lemagne  they  became  hereditary. 
And  when,  at  length,  Hugh  Capet  effected  his  owti 
election,  to  the  prejudice  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  in- 
tending to  render  the  crown,  which,  in  fact,  was  a  lief, 
hereditary  in  his  own  family,  he  established  the  hered- 
itaryship  of  iiefs  as  a  general  principle ;  antl  from  this 
epoch  authors  date  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
feudal  system  in  France. 

■'  On  the  other  hand,  the  lords  who  gave  their  suffrages 
to  Hugh  Capet  forgot  not  the  interest  of  their  own 
ambition.  They  completed  the  breach  of  those  feeble 
ties  which  subjected  them  to  the  royal  authority,  and 
became  everywhere  indejiendent.  They  left  the  king 
no  jurisdiction,  either  over  themselves  or  their  vassals ; 
they  reserved  the  right  of  waging  war  with  each  other ; 
they  even  assumed  the  same  privilege,  in  certain  cases, 
with  regard  to  the  king  himself ;  bo  that  if  Hugh  Capet, 
by  rendering  the  crown  hereditary,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  greatness  of  his  family,  and  of  the  crown  itself, 
yet  he  added  httle  to  his  own  authority,  and  acquired 
scarcely  anything  more  than  a  nominal  superiority 
over  the  number  of  sovereigns  who  then  swarmed  in 
France." '  This  system  of  government,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  of  which  the  Teutonic  mind 
could  conceive,  was  carried  by  the  same  methods  into 


'  De  Lolme,  "The  ConstitulioQ  of  England,"  book  i.,  cLap.  L, 
pp.  148,  1«. 
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Italy  and  Spain,  and  ivas  suddenly  introduced  in£c 
England  at  the  period  of  the  Nonuan  Conquest. 

The  system  cubninatod  when  the  modem  states  of 
Europe  began  to  assume  something  of  their  present 
form.  The  great  monarchies  could  only  grow  in  size 
and  strength  at  the  expense  of  the  power  and  posses- 
sions of  the  feudal  nobles,  and  so  soon  as  the  former 
were  securely  established  the  power  of  the  latter  began 
to  decline,  AVliile  the  system  lasted  its  effects  were, 
on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  interna- 
tional law.  Europe  was  divided  into  a  large  number 
of  small  states,  or  groups  of  states,  ruled  by  dukes  and 
barons,  each  in  a  condition  of  constant  hostility  with. 
his  neighbors.  Intercourse  was  always  difficult,  and 
at  times  impossible,  Commeree  by  land  could  not 
exist,  and  the  growth  of  towns  was  hamjiered  and 
restricted.  War  was  the  rule,  and  peace  the  excep- 
tion. The  rules  of  war  were  cruel  and  harsh  in  the 
extreme.  Quarter  was  rarely  given ;  the  garrisons  of 
besieged  towns  were  put  to  the  sword ;  jtrisoners  of 
war  were  reduced  to  slavery  ;  and  so  great  was  the 
mutual  distrust  of  sovereigns  that  they  maintained  but 
little  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  obtained  such 
information  as  they  desired  by  questionable  means — 
through  agents  or  spies. 

10.  (6.)  The  InaiiUifuni  f^f  Chivalry.— TMs  came  into 
existence  during  the  feudal  period,  and  was  in  great 
part  an  outgro^vth  of  the  Crusades,  It  contributed 
powerfully  to  ameliorate  some  phases  of  the  laws  of 
war.  Its  code  applied  at  first  only  to  the  conduct  of 
knights  towards  each  other ;  but,  in  so  far  as  it  recog- 
nized and  practised,  to  some  extent,  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  its  effects  were  soon  felt  in  the  milder 
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treatment  of  captives  and  slaves,  and  in  the  different 
and  stricter  views  which  began  to  prevail  in  the  matter 
of  keeping  faith  with  enemies  and  strangers.' 

11.  ('}.)  The  Jio7/ian  Church.  —  Unquestionably  the 
most  powerful  influence  that  was  exerted  upon  the  sci- 
ence of  international  law  during  its  fonnative  period 
was  that  of  the  Eoman  Church.  As  the  jHiHtical  pow- 
er of  the  Western  Empire  decayed,  and  finally  dis- 
appeared, the  Church,  an  organization  having  at  once 
a  religious  and  a  secular  aspect,  became  for  a  time  the 
most  poweiful  organ  of  civilization  in  that  portion 
of  Western  Europe  which  had  formerly  acknowledged 
the  sway  of  the  Koman  emperora.  Its  authority  was 
generally  acknowledged  and  resjiectcd,  and  its  minis- 
ters and  bishops,  in  addition  to  their  sacred  functions, 
frequently  found  themselves  called  upon  to  j)erform 
duties  entirely  secular  in  character.  Out  of  this  state 
of  affairs  grew  the  Caiton  Law,  a  code  based,  to  a  great 
extent,  upon  the  Koman  Law,  but  adapted  to  the  pii- 
culiar  exigencies  of  the  Church  and  times.  While  in- 
tended primarily  as  a  constitution  for  the  government 
of  the  Church  and  the  administration  of  its  vast  inter- 
ests, its  provisions  were  found  to  be  applicable  to  the 
decision  of  a  great  variety  of  controversies,  ranging  in 
im[X)rtance  from  the  disputes  of  private  individuals 
to  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  of  serious  international 
concern. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  prof  oimd  influence  of  the  Koman 
Empire  ujion  the  minds  of  men  that  the  theory  of  uni- 
versai  sovereignty  should  have  so  long  survived  its 

'  For  an  account  of  Ihc  usages  of  war  in  tho  Middle  Ages  see 
Word's  "Inquiry  into  llio  Law  o(  Nations  before  Gcoiiua;"  vol.  i., 
eliap.  vL-ix. 
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downfall,  and  that  it  should  have  been  deemed  neOo^" 
Baiy,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  find  a  substitute  for  it  in 
existing  institutions.  Such  a  substitute  was  found  in 
the  empire  founded  by  Charlemagne,  but  with  an  im- 
portant modification.  The  temporal  head  of  Chiiaten- 
dom  was  the  German  emperor ;  its  spiritual  head  was 
the  Roman  pontiff ;  but,  as  the  line  of  division  was  not 
sharply  drawn,  these  personages  often  came  into  con- 
flict, and  •'  the  international  law  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  influenced  enormously  by  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  pope  and  the  emperor." '  As  the  imperial  power, 
at  any  time,  depended  largely  upon  tlie  personal  influ- 
ence and  character  of  the  emjreror,  and  as  no  line  of 
political  policy  was  long  a^lhered  to  by  them,  the  pa^ 
pacy,  having  a  determined  and  well-settled  policy,  in 
time  began  to  acquire  a  preponderance  even  in  tem.- 
poral  affairs. 

"  The  idea  of  a  common  superior  still  lingered  among 
the  nations,  and  greatly  assisted  the  Roman  pontiffs  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  suzerainty  over  all  temporal 
sovereigns.  For  as  the  empire  founded  by  Charlemagne 
gradually  decreased  in  extent  till  it  scarcely  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  Germany,  more  and  more  difil- 
culty  was  felt  in  ascribing  to  it  universal  dominion. 
Yet  no  one  dreamed  of  asserting  l>oldly  that  indepen- 
dent states  bad  no  earthly  superior ;  and  therefore,  when 
the  papacy  came  forward  ivith  its  claims,  men's  minds 
were  predisposed  to  accept  them.  As  an  arbitrator 
between  states  the  pope  often  exercised  great  influence 
for  good.  In  an  age  of  force  he  introduced  into  the 
Bettlement  of  international  disputes  principles  of  hn- 
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manity  and  justice,  and  had  the  Roman  Curia  always 
aetod  upon  the  principles  which  it  invariably  professed, 
ita  existence  as  a  great  court  of  international  appeal 
would  have  been  an  unmixed  benefit." ' 

(Ecvmenical  Councils. — '*  The  assembly  of  deputed 
representatives  from  the  different  Christian  states  gave 
to  the  (Ecumenical  Councils  the  composition  of  a  sort  of 
European  congress.  Besides  the  settlement  of  articles 
of  faith,  and  the  deposition  or  excommunication  of 
princes,  determined  in  these  councils,  there  are  distinct 
examples  in  which  the  ]X)pe  was  made  referee  in  ques- 
tions of  international  controversy.  At  the  Coimcil  of 
Lyons,  convene<l  by  Gregory  X.,  in  1274,  the  inhab- 
itants of  Ancona  having  contested  the  right  of  the 
Venetians  to  levy  tolls,  and  exercise  other  rights  of 
exclusive  dominion  in  the  Adriatic,  the  question  was 
referred  to  the  pope  and  was  discussed.  Judgment 
was  given  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ancona  had  no 
grounds  for  their  complaints,  and  that  the  Venetians 
were  jxissessed  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic. 
None  of  the  ambassadors  or  princes  present  at  the 
council  objected  to  the  decision,  and  the  judgment 
passed  without  any  protest  respecting  its  validity. 
Decisions  on  questions  were  given  by  the  pope  indi- 
vidually, unassisted  by  such  councils ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  Spaniards  were  pushing  their  discoveries  in 
the  West,  and  the  Portuguese  in  the  East,  these  nations 
referred  to  the  jxipe  for  limits,  in  case  their  exploring 
parties  should  claim  the  same  territories,  and  Alexan- 
der VI.  accordingly  gave  them,  in  his  well-known  bull, 
a  Une  of  demarcation."    "  The  advantage  that  might 

'  Lawrence,  "Essoys  on  Modern  Iiileruatioual  Law,"  p.  HO. 
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have  been  derived  from  the  pa]ml  interference  would 
have  been  very  great  had  it  been  an  authority  exer- 
cised for  justice,  instead  of  abused  for  ambition," ' 

12.  Jtise  of  the  £^uropcan  Monarchies. — During  the 
period  between  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  decline  of  the  feudal  no- 
bility, the  great  monarchies  of  Europe  began  to  acquire 
strength  and  consistency,  and  to  assume  something  of 
their  present  territorial  form.  These  governments 
were  absolute  in  character,  and  although  some  of  them 
were  at  times  adrainiatered  with  considerable  Uberality, 
in  none  were  popular  rights  recognized,  and  none  were 
limited  by  representative  institutions.  Not  only  were 
they  absolute  in  form,  but  in  most  of  them  the  idea  of 
sovereignty  hatl  become  associated  with  the  person  of 
the  sovereign.  He  was  the  head  of  the  state ;  the  title 
to  its  territory  and  propert:y  was  vested  in  him,  and 
he  was  held  to  be  able  to  thspose  of  it  at  will.  Such 
restraints  as  were  estabhshed  upon  the  royal  [wwer  had 
chiefly  to  do  with  internal  Jiffairs,  and  rarely  extended 
to  his  foreign  relations.  Such  being  the  case,  diplo- 
matic relations  soon  became  common,  aUiances  were 
entered  into,  agents  were  established  at  foreign  capi- 
tals, through  whom  information  was  obtained  as  to  the 
schemes  and  intentions  of  foreign  powers.  Embassies 
were  sent  and  received,  ambassadors  maintained,  and 
great  wars  were  undertaken.  Conquests  were  made, 
and  territory  changed  hands ;  sometimes  as  a  residt  of 
war,  sometimes  after  the  manner  of  a  transfer  of  prop- 
erty among  private  individuals. 

'  UanniDg,  pp.  IS  aad  13,  citing  Scldea,  "Do  Dominio  Maria," 
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Such  intricate  and  important  international  relations 
could  not  long  exist  without  fumiehing  precedents  of 
sufficient  value  to  be  cited  in  negotiation,  or  without 
some  practices  and  usages  acquiring,  by  frequent  repe- 
tition, or  common  consent,  the  binding  force  of  inter- 
national customs.  The  sea-laws  furnished  a  basis  upon 
which  to  erect  a  code  of  maritime  law ;  their  recent 
ex])erience  in  war  and  negotiation  fumislied  al)imdant 
materials  for  the  preparation  of  a  coile  of  international 
usages,  and  the  Roman  Law  furnished  a  stock  of  legal 
maxims  and  principles  with  which  to  bind  tlie  whole 
fabric  together. 

13.  T/ii^  Influence  of  GroHua. — At  the  close  of  this 
period,  and  at  a  most  opportune  moment  in  the  history 
of  the  science,  there  appearetl  the  first  authoritative 
treatise  upon  the  Law  of  Nations,  as  that  term  is  now 
understood.  It  was  prepared  by  Hugo  Grotius,  a 
native  of  Delft,  in  Holland.  Ho  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  of  considerable  experience  in  public  affairs, 
and  a  profound  student  of  the  Roman  Law ;  and  bis 
treatise,  which  was  pubUahed  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,'  is,  in  substance,  an  appUcation  of  its  princi- 
ples to  the  external  relations  of  states.  It  was  at  once 
perceived  to  be  a  work  of  standard  and  iwrmanent 
value,  of  the  first  authority  upon  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  General  Halleck  justly  observes  with  refer- 
ence to  it  that  it "  has  been  translated  into  all  lan- 
guages, and  has  elicite<l  the  admiration  of  all  nations 
and  of  all  snccee<ling  ages.  Its  author  is  universally 
regarded  as  the  great  master-builder  of  the  science  of 
International  Jurisprudence."* 

'  1035.  '  nollcek,  vol.  l,  p.  12. 
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Great  as  were  the  inherent  merits  of  Grotius's  work, 
it  could  never  have  exercised  so  decisive  an  influence 
npon  state  affairs  as  it  did,  had  it  not  appeared  at  a 
time  when  the  existing  political  conditions  were  espe- 
cially favorable  for  its  reception.  The  Thirty  Years' 
War,  then  drawing  to  a  close,  had  been  marked  during 
its  entire  course  by  a  refinement  of  barbarous  cruelty, 
and  by  acts  of  atrocity  peqietrated  ujion  the  nnarmed 
and  unoffending  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Jthine 
which  stand  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  an- 
cient or  modem  war.  Many  of  the  military  ojierations 
had  been  undertaken  rather  i\ith  a  view  to  the  chance 
of  pillage  than  from  a  desire  to  injure  or  defeat  the 
enemy.  Population  had  diminished,  great  tracts  of 
territory  had  been  laid  waste,  and  commerce  and  man- 
ufactures had  well-nigh  disappeared.  "With  an  experi- 
ence of  the  horrors  of  war  so  bitter  and  long  continued 
as  that  which  Europe  was  even  then  undergoing,  it  is  not 
remarkable  that  men  should  have  been  willing  to  listen 
to  any  scheme  which  pi'omised  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  war,  or  to  Ughten,  in  any  degree,  its  terrible  burdens. 
But,  great  ea  the  losses  had  been  in  men  and  material 
wealth,  it  may  be  doubted  whetfier  a  desire  to  amelio- 
rate the  existing  usages  of  war  would  have  been,  of  it- 
self, an  agency  sufficiently  potent  to  bring  about  a  re- 
form of  International  Law,  had  not  another  and  a  more 
powerful  factor  contribiiteil  directly  to  the  same  end. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  Thii-Ly  Years'  War 
the  comj)osition  of  the  beUigerent  states  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  war  was  carried  on  had  undergone 
a  complete  change.  The  contest  had  originated  in  an 
attempt  of  the  Protestant  princes  to  achieve  their  po- 
litical and  religious  independence.     In  its  later  stages 
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it  had  been  transformed  into  a  struggle  for  preponder- 
ance between  France  and  Austria,  and  it  had  termi- 
nated, in  1648,  to  the  complete  advantage  of  the  former 
power.  In  the  course  of  the  war  the  old  idea  of  papal 
and  imperial  supremacy  had  finally  disappeared.  The 
ancient  standard  of  international  obligation  had  ceased 
to  exist,  and  a  newer  and  more  enduring  standai-d  had 
to  be  erectfid  in  its  place.  As  the  idea  of  a  common 
earthly  sujrerior  was  no  longer  recognized,  it  became 
necessary  to  invent  a  theory  which,  while  conforming 
to  existing  political  conditions,  should  furnish  a  safe  and 
practicable  rule  for  the  conduct  of  interstate  relations. 
Such  a  scheme  was  that  proposed  by  Grotius.  "  His 
International  Law  had  two  sources — the  Law  of  Nature 
and  the  consent  of  all  or  most  nations ;  but  the  latter 
is  only  supplementary  to  the  former,  and  cannot  or- 
dain anything  contrary  to  it.'' '  The  Law  of  Nature, 
which  is  but  another  name  for  the  Ju%  Gentluin  of  the 
Koraan  Law,  furnished  the  legal  basis  for  Grotius's 
work,  and  from  it  he  derived  his  fundamental  idea  of 
the  equality  and  independence  of  sovereign  states. 
States,  like  men,  were,  from  his  point  of  view,  controlled 
in  their  actions  and  relations  by  the  operation  of  a  law 
of  nature  as  ancient  as  the  universe  itself.  Tlus  law 
could  be  added  to,  but  not  modified.  He  believed  it 
to  constitute  a  standard  by  which  the  conduct  of  states 
and  the  actions  of  individuals  could  be  finally  judged ; 
and  he  imagined  that  the  Roman  Law  afforded  an 
historical  example  of  its  successful  application  in  inter- 
national affairs. 
We  now  know  that  Grotius's  theory  of  international 

'Lawrence,  "'  Essays  on  Modem  lotcrnaliond  Law,"  p,  170. 
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obligation  was  in  the  main  correct,  however  erroneous 
may  have  been  his  conception  of  its  origin  and  sanc- 
tion ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  his  work  that  it  has  endure<!  so  success- 
fully, for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  the  as- 
saults of  destructive  criticism  and  the  crucial  test  of 
practical  experience.  None  of  the  many  ingenious 
theories  which  have  been  advanced  in  opposition  to 
his  have  receivtxl  even  transient  recognition,  and  upon 
the  foundations  so  deeply  and  solidly  laid  by  its  im- 
mortal founder  the  fabric  of  the  science  securely  rests. 

14.  The  Sockoes  of  International  Law, 
(a.)  Treaties  and  Coni'entions. — As  International  Law 
derives  its  binding  force  from  the  consent  of  nations, 
and  as  treaties  are  compacts,  freely  entered  into,  de- 
scribing the  conditions  and  defining  the  limitations 
which  nations  agree  to  observe  in  their  intercourse 
witti  each  other,  it  follows  that  they  are  of  the  highest 
authority  in  determining  what  that  law  is  upon  any 
point  covered  by  their  stipulations.  For  example, 
many  naturalization  treaties  stipulate  for  a  period  of 
residence,  usually  five  years  in  length,  as  a  condition 
preliminary  to  naturahzation.  This  warrants  the  in- 
ference that  a  period  of  residence  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  a  change  of  national  allegiance.  Other 
treaties  provide  that  consuls  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, perform  juihcial  acta  in  foreign  porta.  This 
warrants  the  inference  that  no  such  exercise  of  consular 
jurisdiction  is  legal  unless  authorized  by  treaty  stipa- 
lations. 

Q).)  The  JudtjmenU  of  International  Courts,  or  £oard» 
of  A  rhif ration. —These  tribunals  are  created  for  the 
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"Spress  purpose  of  adjusting  international  disputes  and 
differences.  Their  judgments,  therefore,  should  con- 
stitute precedents  as  binding  upon  sovereign  states  as 
are  the  decisions  of  municipal  courts  upon  individualB 
who  carry  their  difficulties  to  them  for  adjustment. 

(c.)  The  D'tpJmnatic  Correspondence  if  States,  and 
other  Slate  Papers,  vpon  Subjects  Connected  with  For- 
eign Relations. — This  is  a  valuable  source  of  informa- 
tion upon  all  questions  connected  with  the  law  and 
usages  of  nations.  The  opinions  of  law  offieei-s  and 
attorneys-general  to  their  respective  governments,  the 
correspondence  of  a  state  with  foreign  powers,  and  the 
reports  of  commissions  created  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining and  digesting  information  upon  special  sub- 
jects, are  examples  of  this  class.  Unfortunately  much 
correspondence  between  governments  is  stiU  regarded 
as  conBdential,  and  bo  is  not  easily  accessible.  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  however,  publish  at  inter- 
vals the  greater  part  of  their  correspondence  with  for- 
eign powers. 

(([/.)  The  Eomun  Law. — This  is  the  earliest,  as  it  is  in 
many  respects  the  most  complete  and  elaborate  code 
of  law  that  has  ever  existed.  Most  of  the  codes  of 
municipal  law  now  in  force  among  the  Continental 
states  of  Europe  arc  eitlier  directly  basetl  upon  it,  or 
derive  from  it  the  greater  part  of  the  legal  principles 
which  they  contain.  As  it  was  the  only  system  of  law 
with  which  the  earlier  writers  on  International  T^w 
were  familiar,  and  as  its  principles  seemed  to  be  sufltt- 
ciently  general,  in  character  and  scope,  to  apply  to  the 
reciprocal  relations  of  states,  its  authority  was  fre- 
qnentiy  invoked  by  them  in  the  preparation  of  their 
treatises. 
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The  earliest  form  of  the  Roman  Law,  of  wliich  we 
have  any  authentic  knowledge,  is  that  contained  in  the 
Code  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Like  all  ancient  legal  sys- 
tems, it  was  a  development  of  the  governmental  expe- 
rience of  the  Roman  people,  to  whom  its  provisions 
exclusively  a])plied.  Such  aliens  and  strangers  as  were 
resident  in  the  city  were,  at  first,  without  legal  rights 
or  privileges,  and  so  long  as  Roman  citizenship  main- 
tained its  jiecuhar  character  of  exclusiveness  the  sanc- 
tions and  penalties  of  the  Civil  Law  were  held  to  bo 
binding  upon  Roman  citizens  alone. 

As  the  alien  class  increased  in  numbers,  as  well  as 
in  wealth  and  importance,  it  became  necessary  to  give 
to  its  members  a  definite  legal  status,  and  to  secure  to 
them  some  measure  of  protection  in  their  persona  and 
property.  "  The  expedient  to  which  they  resorted  was 
that  of  selecting  the  rules  of  law  common  to  Rome 
and  to  the  difEerent  Italian  commonwealths  in  which 
the  inunigrants  were  bom.  In  other  words,  they  set 
themselves  to  form  a  system  answering  to  the  primi- 
tive and  Hteral  meaning  of  Jus  Gentium,  that  is,  law 
common  to  all  nations.  The  Jus  Gentium  was,  in  fact, 
the  sum  of  the  common  ingredients  in  the  customs  of 
the  old  Italian  tribes,  for  they  were  all  the  nations 
whom  the  Romans  had  any  means  of  observing,  ajid 
who  sent  successive  swarms  of  immigrants  to  Roman 
soil.  Whenever  a  ])ai-ticular  usage  was  seen  to  be 
practised  by  a  large  number  of  separate  i-aces  in  ooio- 
mon,  it  was  set  down  as  jjart  of  the  law  cojnmon  to  all 
naiionef  or  Jus  Gentium,"  ' 

"  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  confuaiou 
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between  Jns  Gentium,  or  law  common  to  all  nations, 
and  International  Law,  ia  entirely  modem.  The  clas- 
sical expression  for  International  law  is  Jus  FeciaU^ 
or  the  la,w  of  negotiation  and  diplomacy." '  "  No  pas- 
sage," says  Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  his  "  Ancient  Law," 
"  has  ever  been  adduced  from  the  remains  of  Roman 
Law  which,  in  my  judgment,  proves  the  jurisconsults 
to  have  believed  Natural  Law  to  have  obligator;'  force 
between  independent  commonwealths ;  and  we  cannot 
but  see  that  to  the  citizens  of  the  Roman  Empire,  who 
regaEded  their  sovereign's  dominions  as  contei-rainons 
with  civili2ation,  the  eqnal  subjection  of  states  to 
the  Law  of  Nature,  if  contemplated  at  all,  must  have 
seemed  at  most  an  extreme  result  of  curious  sijccular 
tion.  The  early  modem  interpreters  of  the  Jurispru- 
dence of  Rome,  misconceiving  the  meaning  of  the  Jva 
Gentium,  assumed  without  hesitation  that  the  Romans 
had  bequeathed  to  them  a  system  of  rules  for  the  ad- 
justment of  international  transactions,"'  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose,  however,  that  Grotius  was  mis- 
taken, either  in  his  view  of  the  Roman  Law,  or  in  his 
application  of  its  princijiles  to  states  in  their  interna- 
tional relations.  That  system  was  the  outgrowth  of 
long  experience,  and  its  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
legal  relations  of  individuals  were  elaborated  with 
great  care.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Civil  Law  the 
Roman  landowner  was  regarded  as  an  independent 
proprietor  witliin  the  boundaries  of  his  landed  estate. 
It  provided  elaborate  and  adequate  remedies,  which 
were  applied  whenever  his  personal  or  property  rights 
were  trespassed  ujion  or  invaded,  and  it  regarded  all 

'  Maine,  "  Ancient  Law,"  P-  47.         '  Jbid.  p.  50;  Morey,  p.  307. 
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citizens  as  equal  before  the  law.  Grotiua,  in  his  great 
work,  but  applied  these  pi-inci))Ies  to  sovereign  states- 
Each  stat«,  according  to  hia  \iew,  was  independent 
within  its  territorial  hmits,  and  all  states  were  equal 
in  (Ugnity  and  in  the  number  of  sovereign  rights  which 
they  enjoyed,  however  unetjual  they  may  have  been  in 
power  and  influence. 

These  principles  lie  at  the  foundation  of  modem  In- 
ternational Law,  and  such  of  its  doctrines  as  have  re- 
ceived general  sanction  are  based  directly  upon  them. 
It  was  thus  easy  for  Grotius  and  his  successors  to  de- 
duce from  the  Roman  Law  by  far  tlie  greater  part  of 
the  system  of  International  Law  as  it  exists  to-day.  In 
its  fundamental  principles  it  has  changed  but  little 
Bince  Grotius's  day.  In  its  detailed  rules  it  is  under- 
going a  slow  but  constant  modification ;  the  tendency 
being  toward  greater  liberaUty  of  view  in  the  treat- 
ment of  new  questions  as  they  arise,  and  in  the  modi- 
fication or  amendment  of  old  practices,  to  adapt  them 
to  tlie  coniUtions  imjKised  by  modem  civilization.  like 
Municiiml  Law,  it  keeps  pace  with  the  development  of 
the  human  race;  it  is  atfected  by  that  development, 
and,  in  turn,  reacts  u^x)n  it,  influencing  the  current  of 
human  events  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

(e.)  The  'Works  of  Text  Writers.— The  writings  of 
those  who  have  made  the  history  and  development  of 
international  usages  a  subject  of  special  study  will  al- 
ways constitute  our  chief  source  of  knowledge  upon 
the  subject.  The  earlier  writers  were  roughly  grouped 
into  two  schools.  One,  made  up  chiefly  of  Continental 
authors,  whose  works  were  largely  based  upon  the  Ro- 
man Law,  and  by  whom  great  authority  was  attached 
to  the  views  of  text  writers.    The  other,  composed  of 
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English  and  American  writers,  whose  works,  strongly 
influenced  by  the  Common  Law  of  England,  attach  the 
greatest  weight  to  the  decisions  of  competent  courts 
and  to  the  precedents  estabhshed  by  the  usage  of  na- 
tions and  recognized  by  them  oa  binding  in  tlieir  inter- 
coui-se  with  each  other.  The  present  tendency  is  to 
obliterate  this  distinction.  The  history  of  both  the 
Roman  and  Common  Law  has  been  exhaustively  stud- 
ied, and  is  now  generally  known,  and  the  historical 
method  of  treatment  is  found  to  be  as  successful  in  its 
apphcation  to  International  as  to  Municipal  Law. 

A  decided  unanimity  of  opinion  among  authors  as 
to  the  reason  or  justice  of  a  particular  usage  is  strong 
evidence  of  its  general  acceptance  as  a  rule  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  "  "Writers  on  International  Law,  however, 
cannot  make  the  law.  To  be  binding,  the  law  must 
have  received  the  assent  of  the  nations  who  ai-e  to  be 
bound  by  it." ' 

The  Deciaiong  of  Municipal  Courts  upon  Questions 
of  Intentational  Law. — Although  the  courts  of  a  state 
have  chiefly  to  do  with  the  decision  of  questions  aris- 
ing under  its  own  municipal  law,  they  are  sometimes 
called  upon  to  recognize  and  apply  the  rules  of  Inter- 
national Law  in  the  decision  of  |jarticular  cases.  This  is 
found  to  be  necessary  when  the  national  character  of 
an  individual  is  drawn  in  question,  or  his  capacity  to 
perform  certain  acts  j  as  to  make  contracts  or  to  hold 
or  transfer  property.  In  the  decision  of  what  are  called 
Prize  cases,  which  is  usually  an  incident  of  the  jmis- 
diction  of  Admiralty  Courts,  the  law  a<^lministered  is 
almost  exclusively  international.    The  decisions  u|K)n 

'  Juslico  Cockburn,  In  U.  ra.  Keyu;  Slepbtos,  "Illslory  of  the 
Criminal  Law,"  toI.  ii.,  p.  41. 
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questions  of  International  Law  which  have  been  ren- 
dered by  Marshall  and  Story  in  the  United  States,  and 
by  Lord  Stowell,  Sir  Robert  I'hillimore,  and  Dr.  Lush- 
ington  in  England,  are  of  the  highest  authority,  and 
have  been  cited  repeatedly  as  precedents  in  negotiar- 
tion. 

(y.)  The  Mnninpal  Law  of  States. — Much  informa- 
tion may  be  derived  from  this  source  upon  iju^tions 
having  at  once  a  munict|ial  and  an  international  phase. 
Such  is  tho  case  with  the  subjects  of  citizenship  and 
naturalization ;  of  neutrality,  extradition,  and  piracy. 
The  army  and  navy  regulations  of  different  states,  and 
the  rules  adopted  by  them  for  the  guidance  of  their 
diplomatic  and  consular  representations,  throw  light 
upon  many  questions  of  international  usage. 

(ff.)  General  Histories,  the  Histories  of  Importomt 
Epoelis,  and  the  Biographies  of  Eminent  Statesmen. — 
From  this  source  much  information  may  be  obtained 
as  to  the  Iiiatory  of  the  wars,  negotiations,  and  treaties 
which  have  exercised  a  great,  and  sometimes  decisive 
Inflnence  ujion  the  mutual  relations  of  states  and  upon 
the  development  of  the  science  of  International  Law, 
and,  finally, 

(A.)  The  Divine  Law. — The  highest  standard  of  eth- 
ics and  morals,  and  the  surest  guide  of  conduct  in  the 
affairs  of  individuals  and  states. 

15.  Divisions  of  International  Zaw.— The  rules  of 
International  Law  are  susceptible  of  reference  to  one 
or  both  of  two  sources : 

{a.)  Those  deduced  from  relations  based  upon  eth- 
ical or  moral  principles.  To  this  class  belong  good 
faith,  humanity,  and  comity,  the  faithful  observance 
of  treaties  and  agreements. 
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(S.)  Those  deduced  from  usage  or  agreement,  and 
so  based  upon  tlie  consent  of  nations. 

Hence  International  Law  is  divided  into : 

(1.)  The  Natural  Law  of  Nations. — As  men  living 
together  in  communities  are  guided  in  their  actions 
and  relations  by  well-known  moral  laws,  so  nations, 
which  are  but  Bocieties,  or  aggregates,  of  men,  and 
the  individuals  who  control  and  represent  them,  are 
guided  in  their  actions  by  the  same  moral  rules.  From 
this  body  of  ethical  principles,  governing  alike  indi- 
viduals and  nations,  ia  deduced  the  natural  law  of 
nations. 

The  code  of  Christian  ethics  contained  in  the  New 
Testament  serves  at  once  as  a  rule  of  conduct  in  inter- 
national relations,  and  as  a  standard  by  wliicli  that 
conduct  can  be  judged,  and  its  inherent  rightfulness 
or  wrongfulness  determined. 

(2.)  T/ie  Positive  Law  of  Nations.— "  As  between  na- 
tion and  nation  there  are  no  laws  properly  so  called, 
though  there  are  certain  establishe<l  usages  of  which 
the  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  i\Titings  of  persons 
who  give  the  relations  which  have  prevailed  between 
nation  and  nation.'"  That  body  of  usages  wliich  is 
deduced  from  the  history  of  international  relations  is 
called  the  Positive  Law  of  Nations.  This  branch  of 
the  subject  is  sometimes  divided  into — 

(a.)  The  Castomary  Law  of  Nations,  including  those 
rules  which  are  deduced  from  usage  and  precedent. 

(J.)  Tlie  Conventional  Law  of  Nations,  including  those 
rules  which  are  based  upon,  or  deduced  from,  the  con- 

'  Stephens,  "History  o(  the  Crioiinftl  Law  of  Englatid,"  vol.  L, 
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sent  of  states  as  expressed  in  the  treaties  and  conven- 
tions entered  into  by  them. 

16.  Parties  to  International  Xaw.^Tho  imrties  to 
International  Law  are  sovereign  states.  In  the  fullest 
acceptation  of  the  term  it  prevails  only  among  the 
Christian  states  of  Europe  and  those  originally  colo- 
nized by  them  in  America  and  elsewhere.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  states  have  had  a  common  his- 
torical development,  and  recognize  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  standards  of  law  and  morals.  The  area  over 
which  it  operates,  however,  is  slowly  extending.  Tur- 
key became  a  party  to  it  in  1S56,  and  it  is  steadily 
gaining  recognition  in  China,  Japan,  and  other  Asiatic 
states,  though  its  acceptance  in  those  countries  can 
never  be  so  complete  as  in  the  western  nations  of  Eu- 
rope and  America. 

R^erenui. — The  Uietory  of  tlic  science  of  lutomationalLawliM 
l>een  made  the  Bnbject  of  treatment  by  many  writers,  both  Eng- 
lish and  Continental.  Tlie  earliest  English  ivork  upon  thia  SDb- 
ject  is  that  of  Ward,  whose  "  Enquiry  into  (be  Foundation  and 
History  of  Ihe  Lnw  of  Nations  in  Europe"  appeared  in  1795. 
Wheaton's  "History  of  the  Law  of  Nations"  ia  tbe  fullest,  and 
in  many  respects  the  most  satisfactory,  worli  of  tbe  icind  in  the 
English  language.  To  a  certain  extent  Ward  anil  Wheaton  sui»- 
plement  each  other.  The  legal  and  historical  works  of  Uallam, 
Freeman,  Stephens,  Amos,  and  Maine  in  English,  nnd  of  Slommsen, 
Ranke,an<l  Ihne  in  German,  liave  contributed  to  throw  much  light 
apon  the  history  of  society  and  institntioiis,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  tbe  development  of  lutematioual  Luw  without  soma 
knowledge  of  tbe  historical  development  of  the  states  and  socie- 
ties of  nbose  relations  with  each  other  International  Lnw  is  but 
the  record.  Most  works  upon  the  Law  of  Nations  contain,  in  their' 
introductory  chapters,  more  or  less  full  accounts  of  the  history  irf 
the  science.  Among  tbcm  may  be  mentioned  those  contained  la 
Halleck, chaps.  1,2;  O.  F.  Dc  Martens,  $$  1-13;  Pbillimore,  latip^ 
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dnctton  and  cliapf.3~9;  HcSlcr,|§  1-13;  Ilall, latroductioD  und 
p.  a,  note ;  and  Laurent, "  fetudes  aiir  I'Hiatoire  da  I'Huiaauitfi,"  liv. 
ii.,  chaps.  1-8;  liv.  iii.,  chaps.  1-4 ;  liv,  iv.,  chaps.  1,  3.  T lie  pro- 
found iDflucncc  exerted  h;  the  Roman  Lilw  upoa  the  develop  men  t 
of  the  science  is  now  fullj  appreciated.  For  a  discusaioa  of  the 
question,  see  Maine,  "Ancient  Law,''  pp.  03-108;  Auoa,"  Science 
of  Law,"  pp.  333-341 ;  Morey, "  Oatlinea  of  Roman  Law,"  pp.  a07- 
214. 

Oeneral  Siblioffraphi/  of  the  Sulgect  of  International  Law. — For 
n  full  bibliography  of  the  subject  of  International  Law,  see  G.  P. 
De  Martens,  "  Precis  da  Droit  de  Gens,"  pp.  857-441;  KlUber, 
"Droit  de  Gens,"  pp. 410-408.  For  a  Bimilar  work  in  English, 
ECQ  WooUey'a  "  lutcruationat  Law,"  appendix  I,  pp,  413-4S0. 


1.  A  statf-  is  a  society  of  persons  having  a  ] 
nent  political  organization,  and  exercising  within  I 
certain  territory  the  usual  functions  of  government. 

The  terms  state  and  nation  are  by  no  means  synoa 
ymous.  The  latter  involves  the  idea  of  a  community 
of  race,  the  fonner  is  a])plied  to  a  society  of  men  oft 
ganized  umler  some  form  of  government  and  occupy, 
ing  a  fixed  territory.  A  nation  may  furnish  a  contii^ 
gent  of  jxipulation  to'several  states.  There  is  a  Poliat 
population  in  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia ;  a  Gen 
population  in  Prussia  and  Austria ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Russian  and  Ottoman  empires  include  several  di» 
tinct  nationalities.  As  applied  to  societies  of  men,  tha 
term  state  represents  an  artificial,  the  term  nation  1 
natural,  division.  In  recent  times  the  tendency  t< 
reorganize  states  upon  a  national  basis  has  been  verj^ 
marked.  The  movements  witliin  the  present  century 
which  have  resulted  in  quite  a  large  measure  of  i: 
tional  unity  in  Germany  and  Italy  are  illustrations  c 
tliis  tendency, 

2.  Sm)a-e!gnty  of  a  State. — The  sovereignty  of  a  «tat0 
!s  itfl  inherent  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  g 
questionn  arising  within  its  territorial  limits,  and  to 
control  and  regulate  the  actions  and  relations  of  all  its 
citizens  or  subjects. 

8.  Oovermnent  of  a  State — The  government  of  a 
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state  is  the  organ  through  whieli  its  sovereign  powers 
are  exerciseti,  and  through  which  it  maintains  inter- 
course with  other  states.  A  constitutional  govern- 
ment is  one  in  which  the  powers  of  sovereignty  are 
defined  and  limited  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  a  fundamental  law  called  a  constitution.  None  of 
the  modern  Christian  states  that  acknowledge  the  sanc- 
tions of  International  Law  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely 
without  a  constitution  of  some  sort.  There  may  lie  no 
substantial  guarantees  of  inthvidual  right  or  of  per- 
Bonal  freedom ;  indeed,  such  rights  may  not  exist,  or 
may  lie  restricted  within  very  naiTow  limits.  It  may 
be  a  formal  written  instrument,  as  in  the  United  States ; 
it  may  Ije  in  great  part  unwritten,  as  is  the  case  of  the 
British  constitution ;  or,  as  in  many  Continental  states 
of  Europe,  it  may  be  embodied  in  the  munici}ml  law, 
from  which  those  principles  which  are  of  a  fundamen- 
tal character  may  he  deduced  and  determined.  In 
some  form  it  must  exist.  "Without  such  a  body  of 
fundamental  principles  no  modern  government  could 
be  carried  on. 

4.  Clamjicatlon  of  Governments. — Governments  are 
classified  according  to  the  source  of  sovereign  power, 
or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised  in  each. 

A  inonarchy  is  a  government  in  which  the  sovereign 
powers  are  concentrated  in  a  single  ]ieraon.  An  abso- 
lute monarchy  is  one  in  wluch  the  concentration  of 
sovereign  powers  is  reaL  A  limited  monarchy  is  one 
in  which  the  royal  authority  is  restricted  in  its  exer- 
cise, usually  by  representative  institutions  of  some 
kind.  These  restrictions  may  bo  so  extensive  in  char- 
acter as  to  reduce  the  sovereign  to  the  condition  of  an 
hereditary  executive.    This  is  the  case  in  England. 


^  ever,  iia 
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An  Aristocracy  is  a  govermnent  in  which  the  sov- 
ereign powers  are  held  to  reside  in  a  class.  If  the 
ruling  class  constitutes  a  small  proportion  of  the 
population  the  resulting  government  is  called  an  oli- 
garchy. 

A  Demoeraey  is  a  government  in  which  the  sovereign 
powers  are  held  to  reside  in  all  the  people,  and  are  ec- 
ereised  by  them  directly. 

A  Republic^  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  Demo- 
cratic Hepiiblic,  is  a  government  in  which  the  sovereign 
power  resides  in  the  people,  but  is  exercised  by  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  them  for  that  pui-pose. 

Olaasijicatlon.  oftfie  Sovereign  Powers. — The  powers 
of  sovereignty  are  susceptible  of  classification,  and  are 
usually  arranged  under  three  heads — executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial.  The  amount  of  influence  and  the 
degree  of  independence  possessed  by  each  department 
depends,  in  any  particular  case,  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  state.  It  can  only  be  said  that  the  distribution 
of  powers  varies  greatly  in  different  states,  no  two  ex- 
actly resembling  each  other  in  this  respect.' 

5.  Governments  are  again  classified,  according  to 
the  opinion  or  belief  of  the  person  using  the  term,  into 
governments  de facta  zad  dejure.  A  de  facto  govern- 
ment is  one  actually  existing  in  a  state,  and  for  the 
time  possessing  sufficient  strength  to  exercise  sovereign 
powers.  Thus  the  de  facto  government  in  France,  in 
1793,  was  that  carried  on  by  the  National  Convention. 
A  de  jure  government  is  one  which  the  person  using 

'  The  most  successful  modern  cxporimenla  in  governniEnt,  how- 
ever, liave  bcca  those  in  wlijcli  llicsc  departments  exist,  and  are 
coiisiitul^d  lu  such  a  mnuncr  Ibat  each  nets  as  a  clieck  upoD  the 
piotver  and  jurisdiction  of  llic  others. 
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the  terra  believes  to  be  the  rightful  government  of  the 
state.  It  may  or  may  not  be  in  enjoyment  of  the 
power  of  sovereignty.  Thus,  in  1793,  Austria  regard- 
etl  the  government  of  Louis  XVI.  as  the  de  jure  gov- 
ernment of  France.  From  the  standpoint  of  Interna- 
tional Law  the  term  government  is  usually  applied 
to  the  lie  facto  government  of  a  state,  and  such  gov- 
'emments  are  generally  recognized  in  fact,  if  not  in 

6,  The  ICsaential  Attrihutfa  of  Sovereignty. — The  at- 
tributes which  are  essential  to  the  conception  of  a  sov- 
ereign state  are  three  in  number — Sovereignty,  Inde- 
pendence, and  Equality. 

The  term  Soverelffnty  has  already  been  defined.  It 
is  the  inherent  right  of  a  state  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  aU  questions  arising  within  its  territorial  limits, 
and  to  control  and  regulate  the  actions  and  relations 
of  all  its  citizens  or  subjects. 

The  conception  of  Independence  is  included  m  that 
of  sovereignty.  It  involves  an  immunity  from  all 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  state,  and  a 
corresiJonding  obligation  to  abstain  from  interfering  in 
the  int-emal  concerns  of  other  sovereign  states. 

It  has  been  seen  that  a  state  possesses  a  certain  num- 
ber of  sovereign  rights  and  powers.  These  rights  are 
possessed  in  precisely  the  same  number  and  to  the  same 
degree  by  every  sovereign  state.  This  is  called  the 
Equaliiy  of  States.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this 
definition  that  all  states  are  equal  in  dignity,  impor- 
tance, or  power.  It  is  only  asserted  that  each  state 
possesses  the  same  number  of  sovereign  rights  and 
powers,  and  each  to  the  same  degree  that  they  are  pos- 
sessed by  every  other  state.     For  example :  England 
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and  Portugal  have  the  same  right  to  borrow  money,  to 
send  ambassadors,  and  to  make  treaties  of  alliance. 
But  whether  one  can  borrow  money  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  the  other,  whether  the  ambassadors  of 
both  powers  at  Berlin  have  the  same  influence,  and 
whether  an  alliance  with  one  will  be  as  advantageous 
as  with  the  other,  are  questions  that  depend  upon  the 
financial  resources,  political  influence,  and  military' 
power  of  each  state,  which  are  all  of  them  very  un- 
equal. 
A  Sovereign  Stat-e  is  one  which  retains  and  exerc^es 
*  all  of  its  essential  attributes  of  sovereignty,  which  has 
parted  with  none  of  them,  but  retains  them  all  luiini- 
paired.  Eussia,  France,  England,  China,  and  Japan 
ire  sovereign  states. 

A  Dependent,  or  Semi-sovereign  State,  is  one  which 
has  lost  or  surrendered  some  of  its  essential  attribute 
of  sovereignty,  or  which  was  not  endowed  with  per^ 
iect  sovereign  rights  when  it  was  constituted  a  state. 
The  Ionian  Islands,  placed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  un- 
der the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  are  cited  by  Kliiber 
as  a  perfect  example  of  a  semi-sovereign  state. ' 

7,  A  Confederation,  is  an  artificial  state,  resulting 
L  jbt}m  the  more  or  less  complete  union  of  two  or  more 
[•  ctates.    This  involves  the  temporary  or  permanent  sor- 
I  jender  of  some  sovereign  rights  on  the  part  of  each  of 
I  the  confederated  states  to  the  artificial  state  created 
'  i^  the  treaty  of  union,  or  cctastitution  of  the  confed- 
eracy.   The  number  and  importance  of  the  sovereign 
rights  surrendered  by  the  component  states  will  deter- 
mine the  character  and  strength  of  the  coufedemcy. 


'  PliiUimoro,  voL  1.,  p.  100. 
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The  United  States,  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, the  Holy  lioman  Empire,  the  Zollverem,  and  the 
German  Confederation,  as  reorganized  in  1S15,  are  ex- 
amples of  loose  confederations.  The  present  German 
Empire  is  a  stronger  confederation.  The  Swiss  Con- 
federation, the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  the 
United  States  under  the  present  Constitution,  are  ex- 
amples of  close  political  union. 

Utile  for  Determining  the  Strength  of  a  Confedera- 
tion or  Union. — Between  these  extremes  there  may 
exist  many  kinds  of  confederacies.  To  determine  the 
political  strength  of  any  particular  confederation  its 
constitution  must  be  examined,  and  an  accurate  account 
taken  of  the  powers  surrendered  and  retained  by  each 
component  state.  If  the  power  of  making  political 
treaties,  of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors,  and  of 
separate  peace  or  war  are  vested  in  the  central  gov- 
ernment, the  confederacy  ia  said  to  be  strong.  If  a 
considerable  number  of  these  powers  are  retained  by 
the  component  states  the  confederation  is  said  to  be 
weak. 

8.  Bight  of  a  State  to  Change  ita  Constitution  and 
Form  of  Government. — As  an  incident  of  its  sover- 
eignty and  independence,  a  state  has  a  perfect  right  to 
make  such  changes  in  its  constitution,  government,  and 
laws  as  it  may  deem  expedient  or  desirable.  These 
changes  may  be  so  radical  in  character  as  to  effect  a 
complete  change  in  its  form  of  government.  The  po- 
sition of  such  a  state  in  International  Law  is  in  no  way 
affected  by  such  changes,  bo  long  as  they  are  strictly 
internal  in  character.  The  new  government  succeeds 
to  the  powers  and  privileges,  and  becomes  responsible 
for  the  obligations,  of  the  government  which  has  been 
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None  of  these  can  be  abrogated  or  in  any 
way  impaired.  This  follows  from  tlie  principle  that  a 
state  is  a  continuing  bmly,  capable  of  enjoying  rights, 
of  exercising  sovereign  powers,  of  incurring  obligations 
and  of  performing  duties.  Of  this  body  the  govern- 
ment is  tlie  life,  or  moving  force.  A  change  of  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  is  but  a  change  in  the  character  of 
this  moving  force.  It  gives  the  state  no  new  powers  ot 
rights,  it  absolves  it  from  none  of  its  duties  or  obliga- 
tions.   These  ever  remain  unchanged. 

9.  AoftdsUion  of  Savereigjity. — Of  the  states  now 
acknowledged  as  sovereign,  in  the  civilized  world,  some 
were  in  existence  when  International  Law  began  to  as- 
sume importance  as  a  separate  science.  Others  have 
since  been  added  to  tlie  family  of  states.  A  new  state 
may  come  into  being  in  one  of  two  ways. 

(a.)  By  separation  from  an  existing  state  or  states; 
and  this  may  be  brought  alx>ut :  (1)  By  peaceful  meth- 
ods, with  the  consent  of  the  parent  state,  or  with  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  states  from  which  the  new  state 
derives  its  territory  and  jMpulation  ;  (2)  By  violent  or 
hostile  means,  as  by  revolution  or  conquest. 

(J.)  By  the  combination  of  two  or  more  states  into 
a  permanent  union,  the  component  states  abandoning 
their  identity  completely,  or  surrendering  jjennanently 
most  of  their  sovereign  [rowers. 

10.  A  state  may  lose  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its  sov- 
ereign character.  It  may  lose  its  identity  completely, 
by  absorption  in  another  state ;  by  peaceful  methods 
of  confederation  or  union,  or  by  the  hostile  methods  of 
conquest  or  subjugation.  Sovereign  rights  and  obliga- 
tions, however,  can  never  be  destroyed.  If  they  cease 
to  be  exercised  by  one  state  they  paBS  with  the  popu- 
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lation  and  territory  into  the  corporate  existence  of  an- 
other, which  assumes  them,  and,  while  enjoying  the 
rights,  must  recognize  and  be  bound  by  the  obligar 
tions. 

1 1 .  Territory. — It  has  already  been  seen  that  a  state 
exercises  its  sovereign  powers  within  a  certain  terri- 
tory. From  the  definition  of  a  Bovereign  state  it  is 
seen  that  the  only  possible  Une  of  demarcation  that 
can  exist  between  sovereign  states  is  a  territorial  line. 
Wiere  the  sovereignty  of  one  state  begins  that  of  an- 
other ends. 

The  territory  of  a  state  is  that  portion  of  the  earth's 
Horface  over  which  a  state  exercises  sovereign  jurisdic- 
tion, and  within  which  that  jurisdiction  is  suprema 
The  boundaries  of  a  state  may  be  natural,  consisting 
of  mountains,  rivers,  or  the  coasts  of  oceans,  seas,  gnlfs, 
or  bays ;  or  artificial,  consisting  of  parallels  of  latitude 
or  longitude,  or  Hues  described  in  treaties  by  their  di- 
rection and  length  between  terminal  jwints.  They  are 
usually  established  by  accurate  surveys,  and  marked  in 
position  by  iiermauent  nionnments. 

Jiivers  as  Bo'un(larii!S.—'WheTL  a  river  forms  the 
boundarj'  between  two  states  the  line  of  demarcation 
follows  the  mid-channel.  If  the  channel  changes,  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  tlie  boun- 
dary changes  with  it,  or  remains  in  the  ancient  bed. 
In  most  cases  that  have  arisen  the  mles  of  the  Ro- 
man Law  have  prevailed  in  the  settlement  of  the  dis- 
puted question  of  boundary.  Should  the  change  be 
important  the  question  would  probably  be  adjusted 
by  agreement  among  the  interested  states.  Where 
rivers  separate  and  traverse  the  territory  of  a  num- 
ber of  states  the  question  of  boundary  is  necessarily 
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affected  by  considerations  of  greater  intricacy  and 
difficulty  having  to  do  T,vith  their  improTement  and 
navigation.'  In  recent  times  the  tendency  has  been  to 
remove  all  restrictions  upon  the  navigation  of  such 
rivers,  and  to  throw  them  open  to  general  commerce. 
These  changes  have  been  effected  by  treaties,  to  which 
the  states  interested  in  the  navigation  of  particular 
rivers  have  been  parties.  In  accordance  with  their 
stipulations  uniform  rates  of  toll  have  been  established, 
unnecessary  and  burdensome  charges  have  been  abol- 
ished or  modified,  and  the  expenses  of  maintenance 
and  improvement  have  been  equitably  assessed  upon 
the  riparian  powers.  To  defray  these  expenses  various 
expedients  have  been  resorted  to.  In  some  of  the 
earlier  treaties  the  revenues  derived  from  tolls  were 
appropriated  to  the  purpose.  Later  treaties  provide 
for  an  apportionment  of  the  expense  of  improvement 
among  the  riparian  powers,  and  for  the  removal  of  all 
restrictions  in  the  way  of  tolls  and  dues  from  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river.  In  this  way  most  of  the  navigable 
rivers  of  Europe,  that  are  not  entirely  included  within 
the  territory  of  a  single  state,  have  been  thrown  open 
to  general  commercial  use. 

What  Constitutes  the  Territory  of  a  State. — All  bodies 
of  water,  all  inland  seas,  gulfs,  lakes,  and  rivers  lying 
entirely  within  the  external  boundaries  of  a  state,  are 
portions  of  its  territory,  and  are  subject  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion. All  littoral  islands  belong  to  the  state  to  which 
they  are  adjacent.    All  gulfs  and  bays,  river  months 

'  In  this  respect  an  important  diScrcncc  n'as  made  in  the  Itoman 

Law  between  rivers  ond  the  sea.    The  former  were  regorded  as  a 

poTtloQ  of  \hepuUie  properly  of  the  stale;  Iho  navigation  of  Ihelat- 

I  terwasheldlobe  the  Aimnuimiglit  of  all.  PMlIimore,  vol.  1.,  p.lBO. 
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and  estuaries  included,  or  almost  included,  by  the  land, 
are  also  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  a  state. 
If  the  headlands  be  remote,  the  rule  of  possession  is 
not  yet  fully  determined,  for  the  reason  that  no  inter- 
national understanding  has  as  yet  been  reached  as  to 
the  distance  between  headlands  which  shall  determine 
ownership  and  jurisdiction  in  all  cases.  As  claims  are 
advanced  to  jurisdiction  over  particular  bodies  of  war 
ter  they  are  usually  adjusted  by  the  states  locally  in- 
terested, and  their  decision,  if  just  and  equitable,  is  ao- 
quieaced  in  by  other  nations." 

Jurtsdietion  over  Closed  Seas. — The  question  of  ju- 
risdiction over  many  such  partly  included  bodies  of 
water,  sometimes  called  closed  seas,  has  already  been 
decided.  The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays  are  rec- 
ognized as  parts  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Irish  Sea  as  British  territory ; 
the  Caspian  Sea  belongs  to  Eussia,  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  United  States.  The  Black  Sea,  before  Russia  ob- 
tained a  foothold  upon  it,  formed  part  of  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  it  is  now  subject  to  the 
joint  jurisdiction  of  Turkey  and  Russia.  The  Baltic  is 
acknowledged  to  have  the  character  of  a  closed  sea 
(and  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  poivers  sur- 
rounding it),  certainly  to  the  extent  of  guaranteeing  it 
against  acts  of  belligerency,  when  the  powers  within 
whose  territory  it  lies  are  at  peace. 

Hitjhts  of  Ownership  and  Jurisdiction  in  the  Case  of 
Straits. — The  rights  of  possession  and  jurisdiction  in 
the  case  of  narrow  straits  and  passes  depend  upon  the 
ownership  of  the  territory  separated  by  them.     The 
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right  of  navigating  them  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  bodies  of  water  which  they  connect.  If  the 
connected  seas  are  open  to  general  commercial  naviga- 
tion, the  right  extends  to,  and  includes,  the  use  of  the 
strait  as  a  necessary  means  of  communication.  This 
is  sometimes  called  the  right  of  innocent  passage.  The 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  is  free,  because  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  Mediterranean  Sea  are  o]}en  to  the  commerce  of 
all  nations,  A  similar  rule  applies  to  the  Bosphoros, 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles,  connecting 
the  Black  and  Mediterranean  seas,  subject  to  the  re- 
strictions upon  the  passage  of  war  vessels  which  are 
contained  in  the  treaties  of  1856  and  1871. 

The  Danish  Scnmd  Dues. — The  peculiaj  claim  of 
Denmark  to  jurisdiction  over  the  strait  connecting 
the  North  and  Baltic  seas  was  long  a  fruitful  source  of 
complaint  to  all  commercial  nations.  These  claims 
■were  exercised  in  the  form  of  atoll,  or  tax,  called  iSoww(Z 
Dues,  levied  upon  all  shipping  which  passed  the  strait 
in  either  direction.  They  were  based,  in  part,  upon 
immemorial  prescription,  and  in  i>art  upon  the  expense 
incurred  by  Denmark  in  the  maintenance  of  lights  and 
buoys  in  the  narrow  and  dangerous  passage. 

The  question  of  the  sound  dues  was  settled  in  1857 
by  a  treaty  entered  into  between  Denmark  and  the 
great  European  powers.  "  The  right  of  Denmark  to 
le\'y  these  dues  was  not  distinctly  recognized,  but  com- 
pensation was  made  to  her  by  the  payment  of  a  capital 
sum,  on  the  ground  of  indemnity  for  maintaining  lights 
and  buoys,  which  Denmark  stipulated  to  maintain,  and 
levy  no  further  duties." '     As  the  treaty  of  1S57  dealt 

'Pbilllmore,  vol.  i.,  p.  317. 
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witli  other  questions,  of  strictly  European  concern,  and 
to  which  the  United  States  was  unwilling  to  become  a 
party,  a  separate  treaty  was  entered  into  between  that 
power  and  Denmark  by  which,  in  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  a  liuup  sum,  the  shipping  of  the  United 
States  was  to  be  exempted  fi-om  similar  levies  in  the 
future." 

If  the  territory  separated  by  the  waters  of  a  narrow 
strait  belongs  to  a  single  state  the  right  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  separating  strait  is  conccdeil  to  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  territory.  The  Strait  of  Messina,  separ 
rating  the  island  of  Sicily  from  the  Italian  mainland,  be- 
longs to  Italy,  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  to  Tur- 
key, the  Great  and  Little  Belt  and  the  Sound  to  Den- 
mark. If  the  territorj'  separated  by  the  waters  of  the 
strait  belongs  to  different  states  the  strait  belongs  in 
part  to  each  power.  The  line  of  demarcation  is  deter- 
mined as  in  the  case  of  boundary  rivers,  and  the  juris- 
diction of  the  adjacent  states  is  separated  in  the  same 


Ship  Canals. — Artificial  ways  of  communication, 
like  ship  canals,  however  important  their  construction 
may  prove  to  be  in  its  effects  upon  commerce,  can  ac- 
quire interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  International 
Law  only  when  they  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
treaty  stipulation.  No  existing  rules  apply  to  them, 
or  can  bo  made  so  to  apply,  by  any  process  of  constnic- 
tion.  They  are  not  arms  of  the  sea,  or  straits,  or  riv- 
ers. Nor  are  they  natural  channels  of  trade  or  com- 
merce over  which  all  nations  have  the  right  of  inno- 
cent passage.    Their  neutrality  in  war  is  the  most  se- 
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rious  question  that  can  arise  with  respect  to  them,  and 
this  can  only  be  secured  by  a  guarantee  of  the  great 
powers,  or  by  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  secure 
the  observance  of  such  guarantee.  The  neutrality  of 
the  proposed  Nicaragua  Canal  is  guaranteed  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,'  that  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  the  latter  power  onl\'.'  The  neutrality  of  the 
Suez  Canal  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  similar  guar- 
antee; at  present,  however,  its  neutrality  is  not  ee- 
cured — a  situation  which  may  lead  to  serious  compli- 
cations in  the  future, 

Jtirisdict'ion  over  a  Portion  of  Coml  ^.a.^Altliough 
the  strict  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  state  ends  at  the 
low-water  mai'k,  where  the  high  seas  begin,  its  claim  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  a  strip  of  sea  three  miles  in 
width  has  long  been  generally  recognized.     Over  this 

\  belt  of  coast  sea,  calletl  the  Marine  League,  a  state  is 
acknowle<lged  to  have  complete  jurisdiction  ss  against 
other  states.  Whether  its  courts  can  assume  jurisdic- 
tion over  it  or  not,  will  depend  upon  its  municipal 
laws.  This  peculiar  jurisdiction  is  acknowledged  to 
guarantee  immunity  from  acts  of  Ijelligerency  between 
ships  of  nations  other  than  that  to  which  the  coast  sea 
belongs ;  to  enable  a  state  to  carry  into  effect  its  mari- 
time laws  and  customs  regulations ;  to  secure  protec- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast — especially  to  those 
engaged  in  coast  fisheries,  and  to  provide  for  an  ade- 

I  quate  system  of  coast  defence.  As  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  recognizing  jurisdiction  over  tlie  three-mile 
limit  has  to  do  'with  questions  of  searooast  defence,  it 

'  "Treaties  aoA  Conventiona  of  ILe  United  Slates,"  p.  378, 
'  Ibid.,  p.  187. 
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seems  proper  that  the  width  of  this  zone  should  in- 
crease, as  the  range  of  modem  artillery  increases.'  A 
ship  entering  or  passing  through  this  strip  of  coast  sea, 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  voyage,  is  not  regarded  as  having 
enteretl  the  territory  of  the  adjacent  state ;  nor  is  it 
subject  to  the  rules  of  navigation  which  are  sanctioned 
by  that  state,  and  enforced  against  its  own  shipping. 

The  municipal  laws  of  many  states  also  assume  a 
limited  jurisdiction  over  a  wider  zone  of  coast  sea  in 
defining  offences  against  their  revenue  laws.  This 
right  has  never  been  generally  recognized,  however, 
and  is  only  assumed,  or  authorized,'  for  fiscal  and  de- 
fensive purposes. 

Case  of  the  Franconia. — Considerable  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  exact  character  and  extent  of  the  ju- 
risdiction of  a  state  over  the  sea  included  within  the 
three-mile  limit  by  the  case  of  the  Franconia."  The 
Franconia  was  a  German  steamer,  commanded  by 
Keyn,  a  foreigner,  which,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  for- 
eign voyage,  passed  within  three  miles  of  the  English 
coast.  While  within  the  three-mile  limit  the  Fran- 
conia collided  with  an  English  vessel  and  sunk  her, 
causing  the  death  of  one  of  her  passengers.  Some 
time  later  Captain  Keyn  came  within  English  jurisdic- 
tion, and  waa  arrest€<l  and  tried  for  manslaughter. 
He  was  convicted  of  that  offence  in  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  but  his  case  was  carried  up,  on  a 
question  of  jurisdiction,  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

'  Ortoltin.  in  bia  " DlplamaUo  dc  la  Mer,"  Uv.  il.,  cbap.  8,  and  Hal- 
leck,  cbap.  iv.,  g  13,  odvocBtB  this  Tiew.  For  ao  appoBite  opinion, 
GL'C  Bojd'B  Wbeaton,  p.  289. 

'  Halleck,  vol.  i.,  pp.  18T.  188. 

■  Begina  m.  Keyn,  i  Excli.  DIv.,  pp,  202-205. 
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It  was  there  held  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  that, 
in  so  far  aa  the  court  that  had  tried  Keyn  was  con- 
cerned, the  crime  had  been  committed  upon  a  fo^ 
eign  ship,  on  the  high  seas,  and  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  foreign  voyage.  The  Central  Criminal  C-ourt, 
therefore  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  Tlie  %-iew  of 
the  majority  was,  that  in  so  far  as  other  states  were 
concerned,  England  had  jurisdiction,  for  all  purposes, 
over  that  portion  of  the  high  seas  included  within  the 
tbree-mde  limit ;  but,  as  the  law  of  England  stood  at 
that  time,  jurisdiction  over  crimes  committed  within 
that  hniit  had  not  been  bestoived  by  Parliament  upon 
any  of  the  courts  of  the  kingdom.  Their  criminal  ju- 
risdiction ended  at  the  low-water  mark,  and  crimes 
beyond  that  limit  were  therefore  committed  out  of 
their  jurisdiction.' 

The  High  Seas. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  general 
ocean  surface  of  the  globe.  It  begins  at  the  low-water 
mark,  where,  by  legal  presumption,  the  land  is  held  to 
end.  Upon  the  high  seas  aU  nations  have  equal  righta. 
The  privilege  of  sailing  over  them  or  of  fishing  Jn^thcgp 
belongs  equally  to  all.   No  state  can  include  them  with- 


'  SooQ  after  iLls  decision  was  tintiounced,  Parliameot.  by  the  Tet- 
ritorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Acl  (40  andll  Vic.,  ciiap.  73)  assumed 
jurisdiclioD  over  tbo  conEt  sea  to  llic  distuace  of  a  marine  lengue; 
nnd  bestowed  it  upon  Ilie  Courts  of  Adniirnily.  Tiiis  was  done 
wilb  B.  proviso  Ibal  "no  proceeding  sliould  be  had  in  anj'  case 
under  the  act  unless  with  tlic  consent  of  one  of  Ilcr  Majesty's 
secretaries  of  stale,  and  on  his  ccrtilicato  that  Ibc  inatilution  ot 
Iho  proceedings  Is,  in  bis  opinion,  necessary-.''  This  reservation 
was  doubticss  intended  to  prevent  a  couQict  between  the  execu- 
tive and  Judiciu]  dcpartmcnLB  of  (he  goTcrnm(.'ul  in  tlio  event  of 
a  case  arising  under  the  act  of  such  a  nature  as  (o  iuvolre  con- 
eideratious  of  an  international  character. 
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in  its  teiTitory,  or  extend  its  dominion  over  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  hjgli  seas. 

The  doctrine  of  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  high 
seas  is  of  relatively  recent  growth.  In  former  times 
claims  were  made  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  large 
portions  of  the  sea,  but  none  of  them  are  now  main- 
tained. 

Claims  to  Exclusive  Dominion. — In  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century  extravagant  claims  to  domin- 
ion were  advanced  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  based  upon 
their  maritime  discoveries.  As  these  claims  were  of  the 
most  conflicting  character,  a  controversy  arose,  which 
was  submitted  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  for  decision. 
He  decreed  that  all  those  parts  of  the  world  wliich 
were  not  then  in  secure  possession  of  any  Christian 
prince  should  be  divided  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 
A  meridian  line  was  established  through  a  point  one 
hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores,  as  a  boundary  be- 
tween the  possessions  of  the  two  powers ;  all  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  west  of  the  line  was  decreed  to  Spain, 
and  all  to  the  east  of  the  same  line  to  Portugal.  Un- 
der this  authority,  wliich  seems  to  have  had  interna^ 
tional  recognition,  Portugal  forba<le  all  commerce  with 
the  East  Indies  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  Sjmin, 
claiming  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  as 
Spanish  territory,  forbade  all  commerce  with  Mexico, 
the  west  coast  of  North  and  South  America,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific. 

England  at  one  time  claimed  that  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  narrow  seas  eudetl  at  the  coasts  of  France 
and  the  Netherlands.  This  claim  was  resisted,  espe- 
cially by  the  Dutch,  and  bo  successfully  that  it  was 
largely  reduced  in  importance,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
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seventeentJi  century  finally  abandoned.  Russia,  in 
1822,  laid  claim  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  that  part 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  lying  north  of  the  fifty-first  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  on  the  ground  that  it  possessed 
the  shores  of  that  sea,  on  botli  continents,  bevond  that 
limit,  and  so  had  the  right  to  restrict  commerce  witli 
the  coast  inhabitants,  England  and  the  United  States 
entered  \'igoroua  protests  against  the  right  claimed  by 
Russia,  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  International 
Law,  and  it  was  formally  withdrawn  in  1824. 

12.  li'ights  of  liiver  Navigathn.—ThQ  liberal  meth- 
ods now  HO  generally  applied  to  the  solution  of  qnee- 
tions  having  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  navigable 
rivers  date  from  the  Congress  and  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
in  1815,  On  the  few  previous  occasions  in  whicli  such 
questions  had  been  made  the  subject  of  treaty  stipula- 
tion the  right  of  joint  or  jiublic  navigation,  if  recog- 
nized at  all,  had  been  hampered  with  needless  and 
burdensome  restrictions,  originating  in  the  matual 
jealousy  of  the  intereste<l  parties,  and  but  little  cal- 
culated to  favor  the  development  of  interstate  com- 
merce. The  Treaty  of  Vienna,  however,  inaugurated 
a  marked  change  in  this  respect.  The  IGth  annexe  of 
that  instrument  contains  a  body  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, in  accordance  with  which  detailed  rules  were  to 
be  preimred,  by  the  states  locally  interested,  for  the 
regulation  of  navigation  of  six  important  European 
rivers — the  Ehine,  Main,  Moselle,  Neckar,  Meuse,  aud  , 
Scheldt.  The  109th  article  declares  that  these  streams 
are  thrown  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations  from 
the  points  where  they  become  navigable  to  the  sea. 
At  different  times  between  1815  and  1856  arrange- 
ments, conceived  in  the  same  liberal  spirit,  were  en- 
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tered  into  with  reference  to  the  Elbe,  Vistula,  Weser, 
and  Po ;  and,  in  1835,  by  a  treaty  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  navigation  of  the  Douro  was  declared 
common  to  the  subjects  of  both  powers. 

Cme  of  the  Danube. — As  Turkey  was  not  a  party  to 
International  Law  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  the  provisions  of  that  instrument 
were  not  extended  to  the  Danube.  The  first  attempt 
to  regulate  the  navigation  of  tliat  river  is  found  in  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest,  entered  into  between  Turkey  and 
Kussia  in  1812.  By  the  fourth  article  of  that  treaty  it 
was  agreetl  that  the  boundary  -line  between  the  two 
states  should  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  from 
its  junction  with  the  Pruth  to  its  mouth  at  Kilia,  on 
the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  navigation  of  both  rivera  was 
declared  to  be  free  to  the  subjects  of  the  signatory 
powers.  The  Danube  enters  the  Black  Sea  through 
three  principal  channels.  The  most  northern  of  these, 
which  is  known  i^  the  Kihan  mouth,  carries  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  its  waters  to  the  sea,  and  is  the  one  best 
adapted  to  purposes  of  navigation.  The  central,  or 
Sulina  channel,  discharges  but  a  small  part  of  the  vol- 
ume of  the  stream.  The  southern,  or  St.  George's 
channel,  carrying  about  one  third  of  the  volume  of  the 
river,  reaches  the  sea,  through  several  mouths,  at  a 
point  about  twenty  English  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
Sulina  channel.  By  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  in  1815, 
to  which  Turkey  and  Eussia  were  the  contracting  par- 
ties, the  Sulina  mouth,  which  had  been  left  in  the  pos- 
session of  Turkey  by  the  former  treaty,  was  acquired 
by  Russia,  that  power  binding  itself  to  maintain  its 
channel  at  a  sufficient  depth  to  admit  vessels  at  all 
times.    This  stipulation  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
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rigidly  observed  by  Eussia,  and  its  failure  to  maintain 
a  navigable  cliannel  was  made  the  subject  of  remon- 
strance, at  different  times,  by  several  European  pow- 
ers. No  change  was  made  in  the  existing  treati^ 
however,  and  the  question  remained  in  this  oonditioii 
until  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1S56,  to  which  instra- 
ment  Turkey  was  a  signatory  party,  the  Danulje  was 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  other  great  rivers 
of  Europe.  A  commission  was  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  and  maintaining  such  engineering 
works  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  as  were,  or  might  be- 
come, necessary  in  the  interest  of  navigation.  The 
commission  began  its  labors  in  1S57.  The  Kilian  mouth 
was  chosen  as  the  one  most  susceptible  of  improvement, 
and  suitable  works  were  undertaken  for  its  betterment. 
The  funds  for  this  purpose  were  supplied  by  Turkey 
during  the  years  between  1857  and  1S60;  from  1860 
onward  they  were  obtained  by  a  tax  levied  upon  all 
vessels  entering  the  river.  The  Ti*eaty  of  March  1^ 
1871,  extended  the  operations  of  the  Danubian  Com- 
mission for  a  further  period  of  twelve  years ;  and  a 
now  and  significant  step  was  taken  by  an  agreement 
of  the  powers  to  a  declaration  guaranteeing  the  per- 
manent neutrality  of  the  works  of  improvement  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

The  cases  of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers^ 
in  the  United  States,  gave  rise  to  much  controversial 
discussion. 

Ca«e  of  the  3tim8glppi. — The  Peace  of  Paris,  in 
17G3,  brought  to  a  close  the  long  series  of  wars  for  do- 
minion Ijctween  England  and  France,  to  wliich  Spain 
had  become  a  party,  as  an  ally  of  France,  in  1761. 
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By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  Mississippi  River  liad  been 
rccognizetl  as  the  boundary  between  the  possessions  of 
England  and  France  in  America,  from  its  source  to  its 
junction  with  the  Iberi'iUe,  an  eastern  tributary,  con- 
necting it  with  the  lake  system  of  its  lower  basin. 
From  that  point  the  boundary  line  followed  the  course 
of  the  Iberville,  through  lakes  Pontchartrain  and  Mau- 
repas,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  hne  of  the  Iber- 
ville separated  Florida  and  Louisiana,  which  were  ced- 
ed by  the  treaty,  the  former  to  England  and  the  latter 
to  Spain,  and  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi 
was  secured  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  its 
source  to  the  sea. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
was  signed  on  Sept.  3,  1783.  On  the  same  day  a 
treaty  was  negotiated  between  England  and  Spain,  by 
which  the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Florida  were 
retroceded  to  Spain.  France  ceded  to  Spain  a  jwrtion 
of  the  pi-ovince  of  Louisiana,  thus  giving  to  the  latter 
power  undisputed  control  over  the  lower  waters  of  the 
river,  from  its  mouth  to  its  intersection  l>y  the  thirty- 
first  parallel  of  north  latitude,  the  course  of  the  river 
north  of  that  point  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  the  French  possessions  in  North 
America.  This  state  of  affairs  gave  rise  to  a  contro- 
versy between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  as  to  the 
right  of  citizens  of  the  latter  power  to  navigate  that 
part  of  the  river  lying  wholly  within  Spanish  terri- 
tory. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States  it  was  claimeil  that 
the  Treaty  of  1763,  between  England  and  Spain,  had 
given  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  the  right  to  nav- 
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igate  the  river  from  its  source  to  the  sea.  Tliis  treatv 
had,  in  fact,  created  a  territorial  servitude,  ■which  liad 
not  been  extinguished  or  repudiated  by  either  of  the 
treaties  of  17fi3  or  1783.  It  was  fair  to  presume,  there- 
fore, that  it  still  existed,  and  that  the  subsequent  trans- 
fer of  territory  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  had  been 
made  subject  to  the  right  of  navigation  which  was 
then  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  its  upper  waters. 
A  provision  of  the  Roman  Law  was  cited  in  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  by  which  all  navigable  rivers  were 
held  to  be  "  so  far  public  property  that  a  free  passage 
over  them  was  open  to  everybody,  and  the  use  of  their 
banks  for  the  anchorage  of  vessels,  lading  and  unlad- 
ing cargo,  and  acts  of  the  like  kind,  was  regarded  as 
incapable  of  restriction  by  any  right  of  ]>rivate  do- 
main." '  It  was  also  claimed,  on  the  jmrt  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  Mississippi  River  funiished  the 
only  practicable  outlet  to  the  sea  for  all  the  products 
of  the  upper  valley.  The  claim,  based  upon  this  fact, 
was  held  by  the  American  negotiators  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  constitute  a  perfect  right  at  Inters 
national  Law.  These  claims  were  rejected  by  Spain, 
whose  right  to  control  the  navigation  of  the  lower 
courses  of  the  river  was  based  uixm  the  fact  of  its 
territorial  jurisdiction.  The  position  assumed  by  the 
'  United  States  was  not  regarded  as  a  sound  one  in  ao- 
:  oordance  with  the  provisions  of  International  Law  as 
then  understood,  and  the  controversy  was  brought  to 
'  an  end  by  the  Treaty  of  Oct.  20,  1195,  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  By  the  terms  of  that  treaty 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  to  be  free  to  boUi 
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parties  throughout  its  entire  extent.  The  Americana 
were  to  enjoy  a  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  for 
three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  either  that 
privilege  was  to  be  continued,  or  an  equivalent  estab- 
lishment was  to  be  assigned  them  at  some  other  con- 
venient point  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Mississippi. ' 
The  question  of  navigating  this  important  stream  was 
finally  settled  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  in  1S03, 
and  of  Florida  in  1819,  which  placed  the  river  for  its 
entire  length  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

Case  of  the  St.  Zatorence. — The  case  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence presents  many  considerations  similar  in  charac- 
ter to  those  discussed  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi. 
Its  navigation  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  United  States  for  the  reason  that  it  furnished,  at 
that  time,  the  only  outlet  to  tlie  sea  for  commerce  orig- 
inating in  the  great  lake  system  of  North  America. 
These  lakes,  with  the  exception  of  Lake  Michigan, 
which  lies  wholly  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  lie  upon,  and  form  a  part  of,  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions  in 
North  America.  From  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to 
the  source  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  Lake  Ontario,  and 
along  the  course  of  that  river  to  its  intersection  by  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  the  right  of 
navigation  was  determined,  beyond  question,  by  the 
universally  accepted  rules  of  International  l^w,  and  be- 
longed jointly  to  the  two  powers.  The  lower  course 
of  the  river,  from  its  intersection  ijy  the  forty-fifth  par- 
allel of  north  latitude  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
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La\\Tence,  lay  entirely  mthin  the  British  territory. 
The  question  between  the  two  governments,  therefore, 
had  exclusively  to  do  with  the  right  of  navigation  of 
the  British,  or  lower,  section  of  the  river. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States  it  was  contended, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi,  that,  as  the  lower 
conrse  of  the  river  formed  the  only  outlet  for  com- 
merce arising  in  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  which  lay  upon  the  upper  lakes,  its  nav- 
igation Ijecarae  a  perfect  right  at  International  Law, 
and  cotdd  be  claimed,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  by  the 
state  whose  territory  lay  upon  its  upjier  waters.  The 
right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  stipulated  fop  1^ 
England  in  a  precisely  similar  case,  was  cited  by  the 
United  States  government  in  support  of  its  own, 
was  the  action  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  which 
England  had  heen  a  party,  in  throwing  open  a  nonir 
ber  of  European  rivers  to  general  navigation  in  oases 
similar  to  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi. 
It  was  also  contended,  in  l>ehalf  of  the  United  States, 
that,  on  account  of  the  character  and  imjx>rtance  <rf 
the  bodies  of  water  connected  by  it.  the  St.  Law- 
rence should  be  regarded  as  a  strait,  rather  than  as  a 
river,  and  that  the  question  of  its  navigation  should  be 
detemiineti,  as  in  the  case  of  straits,  rather  by  the  right 
to  navigate  the  bodies  of  ^vater  connected  by  it  than 
by  the  owncrshi]j  of  the  banks  along  its  lower  course. 

On  the  [mrt  of  Great  Britain  the  validity  of  the 
first  of  the  positions  assumed  by  the  Unite<l  States  was 
denied,  as  not  warrante<l  by  International  I^w ;  and  it 
was  alleged  in  reply  that,  wherever  such  concessiom 
ha<l  boon  granted,  they  had  been  based  u]>on  treaty 
stipulations.     The  Uberal  arrangements  in  regard  to 
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'  the  joint  or  general  right  of  river  navigation  made  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  recognized  in  subsequent 
treaties,  were  based  upon  the  conventional  law  of  na- 
tions, and  couM  be  withdrawn  or  modified  at  any  time. 
To  the  second  claim,  that  the  river  should  be  regarded 
as  a  strait,  it  was  repbed  that  the  ajjphcation  of  such  a 
rule  must  be  general  and  international,  and  not  local 
and  itarticular.  If  it  applied  to  the  case  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  it  a]i])Iied  with  equal  force  to  the  Hudson 
and  Mississippi,  and  to  the  artificial  channels  in  New 
York  and  Ohio  which  formed  a  part  of  the  line  of 
water  communication  between  the  great  lakes  and  the 
sea.  Unless,  therefore,  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared to  open  these  artificial  channels  to  general  navi- 
gtition,  the  British  government  must  decline  to  so  re- 
gard that  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  which  lay  en- 
tirely within  its  territorial  jurisdiction.  The  discussion, 
though  ably  conducted  on  both  sides,  led  to  no  results 
of  immediate  or  practical  importance.  The  question 
of  navigation  was  settled  by  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of 
1854 ;  by  which,  in  consideration  of  certain  concessions 
to  British  subjects  in  the  matter  of  navigating  I,ake 
Michigan,  the  right  of  navigation  of  the  St,  Lawrence 
and  the  Canadian  canals,  forming  a  jiart  of  the  sys- 
tem of  communication  between  the  great  lakes  and  the 
sea,  was  conceded  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.'  V- 
In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  observe  that  the  con- 

'  Mnnyof  the  navigable  rivereof  South  America  bave  been  thrown 

open  to  general  navigntion  (Pbillimore,  vol.  1..  p.  SOO;  Lawrence's 
Wbealon.  pp.  362-365).  For  a  full  diacusaion  of  the  conlroveray  be- 
twi^en  England  and  tbo  United  States  on  the  subject  of  tbe  St.  Law- 
rence, sec  Pbillimore,  vol.  i..  pp.  204-200;  Boyd's  Wheaton.  pp.266- 
270;  Lawrence's  Wbeaton,  pp.  330-363;  Halteck,  vol.  i.,  pp.  lBO-103. 
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cessions  thus  far  obtained  in  tlie  matter  of  throwing 
open  rivers  to  general  navigation,  however  liberal  they 
may  have  been,  are  all  of  thera  base<l  upon  treaty  stip- 
ulations. In  none  of  these  treaties  ia  the  question  treat- 
ed as  one  of  amending  or  modifying  the  existing  rules 
of  International  Law  ujKin  tho  subject  of  river  naviga- 
tion. Such  boundary  rivers,  therefore,  as  have  not 
thus  far  been  made  the  subject  of  treaty  stipulation, 
■  are  subject,  in  all  questions  affecting  their  ownership 
and  navigation,  to  the  rules  of  International  Law  as  they 
existed  in  1815.  No  claim  can  be  advanced  to  their 
navigation  based  upon  the  treaties  above  referred  to, 
as  none  of  them  have  changed  or  amended  the  existing 
rules  of  International  Law,' 

SEKvrruDEs. 
13.  Origin  and  Application  of  the  Term. — The  terra 
servitude  is  borrowed  from  the  Roman  Law,  and  is  ap- 
plied in  the  international  relations  of  states  to  express 
an  obligation  upon  the  part  of  one  state  to  permit  a 
thing  to  be  done  or  a  right  to  be  enjoj'ed  by  another 
state  within  or  upon  its  territory.  The  thing  done,  or 
the  right  enjoyed,  however,  must  not  be  sufficient  in 
amount  or  impoilance  to  constitute  a  restriction  upon 
the  sovereignty  or  independence  of  tho  servient  or  sub- 
ordinate state.'    The  state  enjoying  the  benefit  or  priv- 


'  "La  Libertu  de  In  Navigation  Fluviale."  E.  Euglohardt,  "He- 
Tue  de  Droit  Iniematlouiil,"  lomo  xi.  (!873),  p.  368. 

*  Under  tbc  Dame  of  caBemeDtB  the  principle  of  servitudes  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  coninion  law,  witli  Uiis  difference,  however,  th&t 
wbcrcM  a  servitude  could  bavc  been  imposed  upon  an  individual 
or  his  property  by  Ibo  sovereign  outbority  of  tbe  alatc,  an  easement 
must,  according  to  the  common  law,  orlginale  in  an  Dgreemeni 
between  the  intcresled  parties. 
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il^^  of  the  sen'itudo  is  called  the  dominant  state.  The 
state  lying  under  the  obligation  involved  is  called  the 
servient  state.  The  existence  of  a  servitude  is  not  in- 
consistent with  entire  sovereigntj'  and  independence 
on  the  part  of  the  servient  state.  The  following  ex- 
amples are  illustrations  of  servitudes:  Suppose  two 
states,  A  and  B,  to  be  separated  by  a  river ;  A  may  lie 
under  a  ser\itude  to  B  not  to  constract  works  of  im- 
provement upon  the  boundary  river  which  shall  injure 
the  opposite  bank.  Suppose  two  states,  C  and  D,  to  be 
situated,  one  above  the  other,  upon  the  course  of  a  navi- 
gable river,  the  mouth  and  lower  waters  being  situated 
in  the  territory  of  C ;  C  may  lie  under  a  servitude  to 
D  of  allowing  its  citizens  the  privilege  of  navigating 
the  river  to  the  sea ;  D  may  lie  under  a  servitude  to 
C  not  to  use  the  banks  of  the  river  within  the  terri- 
tory of  C  for  the  purpose  of  loading  and  unloading 
cargoes. 

Mow  Created  and  Terminated. — Servitudes  may  ex- 
ist by  immemorial  prescription,  such  existence  being 
tacitly  or  expressly  recognized  by  other  states.  Such, 
in  great  part,  was  the  case  of  the  Danish  Sound  Dues. 
They  may  also  bo  createfl  by  treaty,  and  may  be 
amended,  increased,  or  mmhfied  in  the  same  manner. 
They  may  be  extinguished  by  treaty,  by  non-user,  and 
in  some  cases  by  forcible  denial  of  the  obligation. 
They  must  consist  in  an  obligation  to  allow  a  thing  to 
be  done,  or  a  right  to  be  exercised,  or  in  refraining 
from  doing  a  thing ;  they  can  never  consist  in  an  obli- 
gation to  do  a  thing,'  They  are  further  classified  into 
positive  and  negative.     Positive  servitudes  consist  in 

'  Philllmore,  vol.  i.,  p.  236;  Morey,  ■'Ouilines  ot  Roman  Law," 
pp.  £88^393. 
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allowing  a  thing  to  be  done,  or  a  right  exercised  T 
the  territory  of  the  servient  state.  Negative  servititdt 
consist  in  refraining  from  the  exercise  of  rights  bj ; 
servient  state. 

Mxamjiles  of  Servitude^.— Tho  follomng  examples  o 
servitudes  created  by  treaty  are  citeil  by  PhiUimore : ' 

(1.)  In  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  of  1713,  bet^veen  EDg 
land  and  France,  it  was  agreed  on  the  pai-t  of  Franct 
that  the  Stuart  pretenders  should  not  be  permitted  U 
reside  in  French  territory. 

(2.)  In  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  between  Spain  and 
England,  the  possession  of  Gibraltar  by  the  hitt*i 
power  was  conlirmed  by  Spain  on  condition  that  Moon 
and  Jews  should  not  be  jjermitted  to  reside  there, 

(3.)  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  of  1814,  provided  that  Ajit; 
werp  was  to  be  an  exclusively  commercial  port. 

(4.)  By  the  Treaty  of  1S31  certain  Belgian  fort 
were  to  be  demolished  by  Dec.  1,  1833. 


thedff 
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14,  liiglii  of  TerntorialJurisdiction. — From  the 
inition  of  a  sovereign  state  it  follows  that  "  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  nation  within  its  own  territory  is  necessarily 
exclusive  and  absolute.  It  is  susceptible  of  no  limitar 
tion  not  imposed  by  itself.  Any  restriction  ujwn  it 
deriving  validity  from  any  external  source  would  im- 
ply a  diminution  of  its  sovereignty  to  the  extent  of  the 
restriction,  and  an  investment  of  that  sovereignty  to 
the  same  extent  in  that  jrower  which  could  impose 
Buch  restriction." 

Classification  qf  Jurisdictional  Powers. — This  j 
■  PluUioiore,  toL  i.,  p.  2B6. 
"  CaM  or  The  Eschangc,  7  Crancb,  116. 
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diction  extends  to  all  subjects  and  over  all  persons 
within  its  territorial  limits,  it  matters  not  whether 
those  persons  be  native  bom.  or  naturalized  citizens,  or 
aliens.  It  involves  the  right  of  maintaining  any  form 
of  government,  of  administering  that  government  in 
accordance  with  its  own  views  and  methods,  and  of 
changing  it,  wlienever  such  a  change  seems  necesaary 
I  or  desirable.  It  implies  the  right  of  classifying  the 
,  sovereign  powers,  and  of  distributing  them  among  sev- 
eral departments,  or  of  concentrating  all  of  them  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  ruler  or  sovereign.  It  involves 
an  immunity'  from  interference,  from  external  sources, 
I  in  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  its  sovereign  drawers, 
and  a  corresponding  obligation  to  abstain  from  similar 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states. 

lilght  of  Jvriadiciion,  in  whom  Vested. —The  right 
of  jurisdiction  is  inherent  in  the  artificial  lx>dy  politic 
which  we  call  the  state.  It  is  exercised,  Hke  other  sov- 
ereign jjowers,  tlirough  the  government  of  the  state, 
and  the  various  rights  of  jurisdiction  are  usually  clas- 
sified and  distributed  among  the  different  departments 
of  government.  The  jurisdictional  powers  of  a  state 
are  usually  divided  into : 

(a.)  Tlie  Power  to  Make,  Alter,  and  Itepeal  Laws. — 
This  is  called  the  legidative  department.  In  states 
which  recognize  the  people  as  the  ultimate  source  of 
sovereignty  this  department  stands  first  in  power  and 
importance.  It  expresses,  more  directly  than  any  oth- 
er, the  sovereign  will  upon  any  question  coming  within 
its  jurisdiction.  It  determines  the  policy  of  the  state 
upon  all  matters  internal  and  external,  and  can  change 
that  poUcy  at  wUl,  At  the  other  extreme  lie  states  in 
which  the  sovereign  authority  is  held  to  reside  in  the 
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jierson  of  a  single  ruler  or  sovereign.  Here  the  legis- 
lative ilepartraent  does  not  exist,  and  the  poTvers  nan- 
ally  exercised  by  it  are  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign  or  executive. 

(J.)  The  Power  to  Enforce  mid  Execute  the  Laws.— 
This  is  called  the  executive  dej?artmertt.  In  states  which, 
recognize  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  the  ex- 
ecutive himself  represents  the  people  in  the  exercise  of 
that  class  of  goveramental  powers  which  has  to  do 
with  carrying  the  laws  into  effect.  lie  is  responsiUe 
to  them  for  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  his  duty, 
and  either  directly  or  through  his  subordinates  repre- 
sents them  in  all  intercourse  with  foreign  powers.  In 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  which  are  peculiar  to  liia 
office  he  is  independent  of  the  other  departments  of  the 
government.  He  also  represents  in  the  highest  degree 
the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the  state ;  an  insult  to  him 
is  an  insult  to  the  state,  and  attacks  directed  ag^nst 
his  person  or  authority  are  usually  given  the  chaxtuAet  • 
of  treason. 

(c.)  T/ie  Power  to  Apply  the  Laws  in  the  Decision  qf^ 
Cases  Arising  under  them. — This  is  called  the^/wrficiai 
power.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  a  state  is  ias- 
ther  classified  into  cioil  and  criminal.  The  former 
extends  to  the  decision  of  all  suits  or  controversicB 
arising  between  indi\'iduala  out  of  contracts,  claims, 
and  services,  as  well  as  from  torts  and  injuries.  The 
latter  includes  the  power  to  try  and  punish  all  offetuxB 
B^aiast  the  state  or  its  sovereign  representative,  or 
against  society  or  the  individuals  who  comixwe  it. 

£xchmve  Jurisdiction,  where  Exercised. — This  right  < 
of  jurisdiction  is  exclusive  in  all  cases  ai'ising  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  a  state,  or  upon  its  jjublic  or 
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private  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  It  is  of  the  most 
comprehensive  character,  and,  w-ithin  the  territorial 
limits  as  above  described,  no  offence  can  be  committed, 
no  act  be  done,  no  occasion  arise  for  governmental  in 
terference  of  any  kind  that  will  not  fall  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  some  branch  or  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state,  or  over  which  that  jurisdiction 
will  not  be  final  and  exclusive. 

£xtra-territorial  Jurudiction  of  a  State. — Under  cer- 
tain circumstances  a  state  may  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  its  subjects  beyond  its  strict  territorial  limits. 
This  extension  of  jurisdiction  is  sanctioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases : 

{a.)  Over  the  officers  and  crews  of  its  ships  of  war, 
wherever  they  may  bo.  They  are  a  part  of  the  public 
armed  force  of  the  state,  and  are  governed  by  a  special 
code  of  laws  and  regulations. 

(J.)  Over  its  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  The 
crews  of  tliese  vessels  are  subject  to  the  admiralty  juris- 
diction of  the  state  whose  register  they  cany.  This 
extends  to  all  cases  of  a  civil  or  criminal  character  oc- 
curring on  the  high  seas  or  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  civilized  state.  Merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas 
are,  for  purposes  of  juristliction,  acknowledged  to  be  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  state  to  which  they  belong, 
and  under  whose  flag  they  sail.  From  this  principle 
it  follows  that,  in  time  of  peace,  these  ships  are  exempt 
from  visitation  and  search  by  foreign  vessels  of  war,' 
except  in  strict  accordance  with  treaty  stipulations. 
They  are  subject  to  such  visitation  and  examination 
at  sea  by  public  armed  vessels  of  their  own  nation 

'  Bee  case  of  tbcLaconia,  "United  States  Forcigulie1alioDa,"18TD, 
pp.  415,  483. 
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OS  is  authorized  by  the  municipal  law  of  the  stat« 
to  which  they  belong.  The  right  of  search  in  time 
of  war  is  a  helligerent  right,  and  will  be  discussed 
hereafter. 

So  soon,  however,  as  a  merchant  ship  enters  a  for- 
eign port,  it  is  subject  in  every  respect  to  the  municipal 
laws,  and  especially  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
country  in  which  the  port  is  situated.  "  For  any  unlaw- 
ful acts  done  by  her  while  thus  lying  in  the  port  of  a 
foreign  state,  and  for  all  contracts  entered  into  while 
there,  by  her  master  or  owners,  she  ia  made  answerable 
to  the  laws  of  the  place.  INor,  if  her  master  or  crew, 
while  on  board  in  such  port,  break  the  peace  of  the 
eommunity  by  the  commission  of  crimes,  can  exemp- 
tion from  the  local  laws  be  claimed  for  them.  Bat  the 
comity  and  practice  of  nations  have  established  the 
rule  of  International  Law  that  such  vessel,  so  situated, 
is,  for  the  general  purpose  of  governing  and  regulating 
the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  those  on  board,  to 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  nation 
to  which  she  belongs.  It  therefore  follows,  that,  with 
resjiect  to  facta  hajtpening  on  board  which  do  not  con- 
cern the  tranquillity  of  the  port,  or  persons  foreign  to 
the  crew,  or  acts  committed  on  board  while  such  ves- 
sel was  on  the  high  seas,  are  not  amenable  to  the  ter- 
ritorial justice.  AH  such  matters  are  justiciable  only 
by  the  courts  of  the  country'  to  which  the  vessel  be- 
longs." '  The  practice  of  Fi-ance  in  this  resjject  dif- 
fers from  that  of  most  mo<Iem  nations.  She  declines 
to  allow  her  courts  to  take  jurisdiction  over  crimes 
committed  by  one  member  of  the  crew  upon  an- 
'Halleck,  vol.  i.,  pp.  IBO,  IBI  ;  Slasae,  "Droit  Commercia]." 
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other,  on  boartl  a  foreign  mercliant  vessel  in  her  har- 
bors. If  a  French  subject  be  the  injured  party,  how- 
ever, tho  French  courts  will  take  juriadiction  of  the 
case. 

(p.)  Over  its  omiies  in  the  field,  when  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  territorial  jurisdiction.  The  oiflcers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  array,  like  the  corresponding  per- 
sons in  the  navy,  are  a  part  of  the  public  armed  force, 
and  are  govei'ned  at  home  and  abroad  by  a  special  code 
of  laws  and  regulations. 

{(/.)  Over  crimes  committed  by  its  subjects  in  territo- 
ry occupied  by  savages,  or  unoccupied,  and  not  claimed 
by  any  civilized  power.  If  this  jurisdiction  were  not 
assumed  such  crimes  as  kidnapping,  engaging  in  the 
slave  trade,  etc.,  would  go  unjjunished.  For  this  rear 
son  most  states,  in  their  municipal  laws,  provide  for 
their  trial  and  punishment. 

(e.)  Over  the  crime  of  piracy,  by  whomsoever  com- 
mitted, on  the  high  seas,  or  on  land  without  the  juris- 
diction of  any  civilized  state. 

The  Pkesciple  of  Extebiotoeiality. 
15.  Definition  and  On-gin.—ln  a  limited  number  of 
cases  states  permit  the  jurisdiction  of  other  states  to  be 
exercised  within  their  territory.  This  is  called  the  jjrin- 
ciple  of  exterritoriality.  It  is  a  fiction  of  law,  invented 
to  explain  certain  immunities  and  exemptions  from  the 
local  law,  which  are  recognized  by  all  nations  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other.  It  does  not  explain  all  of 
the  circumstances  that  may  arise  in  any  of  the  cases  to 
which  it  is  apphed,  but  it  accounts  for  many,  or  most 
of  them,  more  satisfactorily  than  does  any  other  meth- 
od of  treatment  that  has  been  proposed. 
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From  the  definition  of  a  sovereign  state  it  ia  seen 
that  such  an  exercise  of  juriadiction  can  only  be  pos- 
Bible  with  the  tacit  or  exjiress  consent  of  the  state 
within  whose  territory  it  is  exercised.  It  is  therefore 
based  upon  comity,  and  is  held  to  apply  in  the  follow- 
ing cases: 

(1.)  To  Ships  of  War  in  Foreign  Ports. — It  has  been 
shown  that  the  war  vessels  of  a  state,  ivhile  on  the 
high  seas,  are,  Uke  those  of  its  merchant  marine,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  law  of  the  state  under  whose  flag  they 
sail.  By  the  general  consent  of  nations  this  immunity 
from  local  jurisdiction  is  extended,  in  the  case  of  pub- 
lic armed  vessels,  to  cover  the  period  of  their  sojourn 
in  the  ports  or  other  territorial  waters  of  a  foreign 
state.  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  exemption  accorded  to  ships  of  war  can 
be  claimed,  as  a  matter  of  strict  right,  or  is  leased  upon 
the  comity  of  nations.  The  latter  view  is  now  gen- 
erally accepted.  The  Board  of  Arbitration  in  the  Ge- 
neva case  ruled  that  "the  privilege  of  exterritoriality 
accorded  to  vessels  of  war  has  been  admitted  into  the 
Law  of  Nations  ;  not  as  an  absolute  right,  but  solely 
as  a  proceeding  founde<i  on  tlie  principles  of  courtesy 
and  mutual  deference  between  diiferent  nations." '  In 
this  view  Phillimore  and  Story  agree.' 

"  If  for  reasons  of  state  the  jjorts  of  a  nation  gen- 
erally, or  any  particular  ports,  be  closed  against  ves- 
sels of  war  generally,  or  the  vessels  of  war  of  any 
particular  nation,  notice  is  usually  given  of  such  de- 
termination. If  there  is  no  such  prohibition  the 
porta  of  a  friendly  nation  are  considered  as  open  to 
'  '■  Decision  Geneva  Board,"  p,  184. 
»  Tlie  "  Sanliflslma  Trinidad,"  7  Wliealon,  283. 
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the  public  sliips  of  war  of  all  powers  with  whom  it  is 
at  peace." ' 

War  vessels  are  subject  to  the  jurisdictioa  of  the  port 
in  matters  of  quarantine,  and  are  required  to  obey  the 
local  revenue  laws  and  the  port  regulations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  anchorage,  lights,  and  harbor  police.'  They 
may  be  compelled,  by  force  if  need  be,  to  observe  such 
reflations  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  by  the  state 
in  whose  ports  they  may  be,  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  neutrality. 

The  privilege  of  exterritoriality  does  not  apply  to 
members  of  the  ship's  company  on  shore.  The  local 
laws  apply  to  them,  under  such  circumstances,  as  fully 
and  strictly  as  to  any  citizen  of  the  state,  or  to  any 
foreign  sojourner.  Crimes  committed  by  officers  of  a 
public  armed  vessel  or  by  members  of  its  crew  on 
shore,  therefore,  may  not  only  be  judicially  noticed  by 
the  local  tribunals,  but  may  be  made  the  subject  of 
complaint  in  the  diplomatic  way.' 

In  this  connection  a  question  arises  as  to  the  duty  of 
the  captain  of  a  pubhe  armed  vessel  in  the  matter  of 
surrendering  a  criminal  who  has  taken  refuge  on  board 
bis  ship  in  a  foreign  port.  The  present  rule  is  that, 
upon  proper  apjilication  by  the  local  authority,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  commanding  officer  to  surrender 
such  criminal.  The  privilege  of  exterritoriality  rests 
upon  comity,  and  a  nation  may,  for  good  reason,  de- 

'  CniDcb's  Reports,  vol.  vji..  p.  141. 

'HaUeck,  vol.  i.,  pp.  188,  189. 

'  BlunUclili,  "Le Droit  Inlernaiicmal  Codifle,  "liv.  iv.,§8ai;  Pin- 
lieiro Ferreim,  "CouradcDroitPubIic,"tit.  ii.  art.  xviii.,  §B0;  IlautG- 
feuiUe,  "Droit  dea  Nations  Neulres,"  tome  11.,  art.  vi.;  Ualleck, 
vol.  i„  p.  180. 
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cline  to  extend  it  to  foreign  vessels  of  war  visiting  its 
harbors.  If  it  may  decline  to  extend  it  at  all,  it  may 
grant  it  sul>ject  to  restrictions  imposed  by  itself,  such  re- 
strictions being  reasonable  in  character  and  generally 
known.  "  The  essence  of  the  privilege  of  ships  of  war  in 
foreign  territorial  waters  is,  that  the  commanding  offi- 
cer is  permitted  to  exercise  freely,  and  without  inter- 
ference, on  board  his  ship  the  authority  which,  by  the 
law  of  his  own  eonntry,  he  has  over  the  ship's  company. 
This  permission  is  tacitly  given  by  the  very  fact  that  the 
ship  of  war  is  allowed  to  enter  foreign  territorial  wa- 
ters. It  implies  an  undertaldng  on  the  part  of  the 
local  sovereign  to  abstain  from  all  interference  between 
the  commanding  officer  and  the  ship's  company  brought 
by  him  into  the  territorial  waters ;  for,  if  there  were  no 
such  understanding,  the  privilege  might  be  rendered 
illusory  by  tlie  institution  of  inquiries,  on  the  result  of 
which  the  commanding  officer's  authority  over  the 
ship's  company  would  depend,"  '  Such  being  the  ori- 
gin and  extent  of  the  privilege,  "  no  state  can  be  sup- 
pose<l,  by  jiermittiug  a  foreign  ship  of  war  to  enter  its 
harbors,  to  Iiave  consented  that  its  own  subjects  should 
be  able  to  free  themselves  from  its  own  laws  by  going 
on  board  the  ship.  It  may,  perliaps,  be  inferred  from 
snch  a  permission,  that  the  state  wliich  gave  it  meant, 
in  certain  cases,  to  rely  for  the  due  observance  of  its 
laws  upon  the  assistance  and  good  offices  of  the  officers 
of  the  ship;  but  that  is  quite  a  dliferent  matter  from 
giving  u])  the  laws  themselves."  '  In  the  correspond- 
ing case  of  a  criminal  seeking  asylum  in  the  hotel  of 
an  ambassador,  his  surrender  may  be  demanded,  and 

'  Bleplicns,  "  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,"  toI.  H., 
p.  49.  '  Jbid.  p.  4& 
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if  the  demaml  be  not  complie<l  with  he  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  force.  It  has  never  been  claimetl  that  the 
principle  of  exterritoriality  applied  with  more  or 
greater  force  to  a  ship  of  war  than  to  the  hotel  of  an 
ambassador.  Indeed,  the  contrary  is  the  case.'  Should 
the  surrender  of  a  criminal  be  demanded  and  refused, 
the  weight  of  opinion  is  that  force  may  not  be  used  to 
gain  possession  of  the  offender.  Resort  must  be  had 
to  diplomatic  means,  to  reprisals,  or,  in  the  last  resort, 
to  war.' 

(2.)  To  the  Passage  of  Troops  throvgh  the  Territory 
of  a  Foreign  State. — This  practice  was  much  more  fre- 
quent in  former  times  than  it  is  at  present.  The  in- 
creasing strictness  with  which  the  rules  of  neutrality 
are  now  observed  has  rendered  the  ])ractice  obsolete  in 
war,  and  the  generally  cherished  desire  to  avoid  inter- 
national complications,  by  removing  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes  of  international  misunderstanding,  has 
contributed  powerfully  to  diminish  its  frequency  in 
time  of  peace.  Permission  for  such  movements  is  now 
rarely  accorded,  save  in  very  exceptional  cases — as  to 
an  ally  in  war,  or  as  an  act  of  courtesy  or  humanity 
in  time  of  peace.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  it  is 
permitted,  the  conditions  of  the  movement  are  ar- 
ranged, with  great  minuteness  of  detail,  in  a  prelimi- 
nary treaty. 

'  Kent  holds  Ihat  the  wril  of  habean  corpvi  may  be  served  on  board 
ft  foreign  veasel  of  wnr  ia  the  tcrritorliil  waters  of  iLc  United  States. 
Abdy's  Kent,  p.  3M.  The  Attorney-general  of  Ibe  United  Slates 
lield,  in  1794,  thai  civil  and  criminal  processes  could  he  served  oa 
board  Buchships.  "Opinions  Attorneys-general  of  the  United  Slates," 
vol.  i.,  pp.  35,  37.  S3,  36. 

*  Stephens,  "History  of  the  Criminnl  Law  of  England."  vol,  ii,, 
pp.  48,  64-56. 
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Tlie  practice  is  disfavored,  but  not  absolutely  forbid- 
den, by  international  law.  The  outbreak  of  war,  there- 
fore, or  the  existence  of  an  emergency,  may  make  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  it  at  any  time.  Should  sucli 
a  case  occur,  the  principle  of  exterritoriality  would 
apply  to  a  movement  of  troops  through  foreign  terri- 
tory in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same  extent,  that  it 
is  applied  in  the  admission  of  a  ship-of-war  to  a  foreign 
port.  Its  application  would  be  attended  with  greater 
difficulty,  however,  arising  in  part  out  of  the  character 
of  the  act  itself,  and  in  part  from  tlie  occurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances, during  the  passage,  which  could  not  be  pro- 
vided for  in  advance.  This  would  be  especially  true  if 
the  movement  were  effected  by  marching,  and  not  by 
railway  or  steamer. 

The  moving  force  is  governed,  in  transit,  by  the  mil- 
itary laws  and  army  regidations  of  its  own  government, 
with  such  additional  restrictions  as  may  be  stipulated 
to  be  observed  in  the  treaty  or  agreement  authorizing 
the  passage.  Ofifences  committed  along  the  line  of 
march  are  tried  by  courta-martial,  or  are  punished 
summarily,  when  the  offending  and  injured  persons 
belong  to  the  moving  force.  If  the  parties  injured  be 
citizens  of  the  district  traversal,  the  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  the  offenders  would  be  arranged  for  by  treaty. 
As  such  offences  liave  a  peculiarly  aggi-avated  charac- 
ter, they  should  be  more  severely  dealt  with  than  if 
committed  at  home.  Questions  of  pm-chasing  supplies 
in  the  country  passed  through  are  strictly  regulated 
by  treaty,  as  are  sunilar  questions  arising  as  to  the 
quartering  of  troops,  the  passage  of  ferries  and  bridges, 
and  the  use  of  wells  or  other  sources  of  water  supply. 
When  such  movements  are  made,  bs  it  is  impossible  to 
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foresee  and  provide  for  all  cases  of  injury  and  damage 
that  may  occur,  it  is  proper  to  provide,  in  the  prelim- 
inary treaty,  for  the  indemnification  of  injured  par- 
ties, by  permitting  their  claims  to  be  submitted  in  the 
diplomatic  way,  or  by  arranging  for  the  organization  of 
a  commission  having  power  to  investigate  such  elaims, 
and  to  determine  the  amount  of  damage  sustained, 
with  a  view  to  its  being  liquidated  by  the  government 
through  whose  agents  it  was  inflicted. 

(3.)  To  the  Person  of  a  Sovereign,  his  Metinue  and 
AUendants,  while  Passing  through  or  Sojoti'niing  in- 
Foreign  Territory. — There  are  numerous  instances  of 
such  royal  visits,  and  the  practice  of  making  them 
bids  fair  to  continue  in  existence,  if,  indeed,  it  does 
not  become  more  frequent  than  formerly.  At  the 
present  time  such  visits  are  not  attended  by  the  polit- 
ical significance  which  formerly  attached  to  thera. 
They  are  either  made  with  great  formality — as  when 
a  visit  of  ceremony  is  made  or  returned,  or  a  confer- 
ence of  sovereigns  la  arranged,  with  a  view  to  an  ex- 
change of  opinions  upon  some  matter  of  serious  inter- 
national concern — or  they  may  have  an  entirely  private 
and  informal  character,  the  visiting  sovereign  waiving 
many  of  the  honors  and  privileges  to  which  he  is  enti- 
tled in  his  sovereign  character. 

If  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  whose  territory  is  vis- 
ited has  been  formally  given,  such  consent  is  held  to 
confer  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality.  The  visiting 
sovereign  is  permitted  to  exercise  liis  functions  as  if  he 
were  still  in  his  own  dominions ;  and  he  may  do  any 
act  which  he  is  authorized  to  do  by  the  laws  of  his 
own  state,  and  which  is  not  so  repugnant  to  the  law 
of  the  territory  in  which  be  is  as  to  be  forbidden  to 
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be  exercised  by  its  sovereign.  Such  acts,  however,; 
presumed  to  have  effect  only  within  liis  own  territoi 
and  upon  his  own  subjects.  His  control  oyer  i 
suite  is  not  impaired,  and  their  responsibility  to 
is  in  no  way  affected,  by  the  fact  of  absence.  WU 
ever  articles  of  personal  or  movable  jiroperty  ! 
ried  with  him  enter  the  foreign  state  ^vithout 
tion  or  pajinent  of  duty,  and  are  exempt  from  taxo^ 
and  imposts  of  all  kinds  during  his  sojourn  there.  II 
all  other  respects  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality  n 
phes  to  a  sovereign,  and  to  his  retinue  and  train,  il 
precisely  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same 
that  it  does  to  an  ambassador  and  his  retinue. 

Should  a  person  of  sovereign  rank  enter  the  territOH 
of  a  foreign  state  without  the  permission  of  its  « 
ereign  or  executive  authority,  he  is  concedetl  most 
the  immunities  that  are  extended  to  him  when  sn 
consent  has  been  obtained.  The  cij-cumstanees  undfl 
which  anch  visits  are  made  may  be,  and  frequentlva 
BO  pecuhar  and  exce])tional  as  to  make  it  impossil 
to  lay  do^vn  any  definite  rules  on  the  subject.  If  t 
presence  of  such  a  person  is  dangerous  to  the  saf^ 
of  a  state,  or  involves  its  neutral  obligations  in  aaf 
way,  or  is  offensive  to,  or  threatens  its  relations  ivitb, 
friendly  powers,  asylum  may  be  refused,  and  the  visit- 
ing sovereign  may  be  forbidden  to  exercise  any  of  his 
functions,  or  to  maintain  a  correspondence  with 
in  his  own  state,  and  he  may  even  be  compelled 
quit  the  territory.  If  no  such  consequences  ensae^ 
are  likely  to  ensue,  the  visit  differs  in  no  imjwrtant 
spect,  in  so  far  as  the  application  of  the  principle 
exterritoriality  is  concerned,  from  one  made  witti 
consent  of  the  sovereign  of  the  visited  territory. 
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(4.)  To  Amlasaadoj's  und  PvhUe  Minieters.— To  the 
efficient  and  successful  performance  of  an  ambassador's 
duties,  it  is  necessary  that  his  person  should  be  held 
inviolate,  and  that  he  should  bo  entirely  free  from  re- 
sponsibility to  the  government  to  which  he  is  accred- 
ited. Without  such  freedom  of  movement  and  action 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  atle(|uately  represent 
his  own  government,  or  effectively  interfere  in  Iwhalf 
of  his  fellow-subjects.  This  principle  of  inviolability 
and  immunity  has  been  recognized  by  all  Christian 
states  since  permanent  legations  were  first  established 
in  Europe,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  now  so 
universally  conceded  as  not  to  admit  of  question  or 
discussion. 

''  Whatever  may  be  the  principle  upon  wliich  this 
immunity  ia  established,  whether  we  consider  '  the  am- 
bassador' as  in  the  place  of  t!ie  sovereign  he  repre- 
sents, or,  by  a  pohtical  fiction,  supjHJse  hha  to  be  extra- 
territorial, and  therefore,  in  point  of  law,  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  at  whose  court  he 
resides,  still  the  immunity  itself  is  granted  by  the  gov- 
erning ]Dower  of  the  nation  to  wliich  the  minister  is 
deputed.  This  fiction  of  exterritoriality  could  not  be 
erected  and  supportetl  against  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
of  the  territory'.     He  is  supposed  to  assent  to  it." ' 

The  subject  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  chap- 
ter devoted  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  am- 
bassadors. 

(5.)  To  Consuls  and  to  Foreign  Residents  in  Certain 
Eastern  Covntries. — From  the  beginning  of  intercourse 
with  the  Mohammedan  nations  inhabiting  the  soutli- 
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eva  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Me<liteiTanean  Sea  it  has 
lieen  found  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  radical  differ- 
ence between  their  legal  and  religious  systems  and 
those  prevailing  among  the  Christian  nations  of  Eu- 
pope,  ito  withdraw  from  the  operation  of  the  local  laws 
sneh  subjects  of  the  latter  jwwers  as  were  obhged,  on 
account  of  their  business  or  otHcial  character,  to  reside 
in  the  Levantine  ports  and  commercial  cities.  These 
exemptions  have  been  obtained  in  every  case  by  treaty 
stipulations  or  concessions,  and  they  are  enlarged  and 
modified,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  same  manner. 
When  intercourse  became  general  with  China  and  Jar 
pan  similar  concessions  were  obtained  in  behalf  of  the 
subjects  of  the  principal  commercial  nations  of  En- 
rope  and  America,  Tbe  subject  will  be  treated  at 
length  under  the  heail  of  Consular  Jurisdiction. 

Ib/erenixa.- -The  theory  of  sfiite  Bovereignty  ntid  jurisdiction  is 
derived  directly  from  tlie  Homun  Lav.-.  Upon  the  application  of 
that  ttieory  to  the  mutunl  rcliLtions  of  atotcs  is  based  the  claim  of 
GrotiuB  to  t!ic  liouor  of  being  the  founder  of  the  modern  science. 
The  Brat  edition  of  his  work,  "  Dc  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,"  was  pub- 
lietaed  in  Paria  in  1025.  It  line  been  trnnaialed  into  almost  all  of 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  The  lust  French  edition  ap- 
peared in  1864.  An  English  translation  appeared  in  1738.  Tile 
usual  BngliBh  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Dr.  Wliewell,  which  was 
published  in  1853.  The  classification  of  tlio  powers  of  govern- 
ment is  of  quite  recent  origin,  and  can  be  studied  to  advantage  in 
the  constitutions  of  modern  states.  See  Coolej's  "Constitutional 
Law,"  Cooley's  edition  of  "  Story's  Commentaries,''  and  Holmes's 
edition  of  Kent  tor  tl)e  United  States.  For  England,  see  Stnbbs's 
"Constitutional  Iliatory,"  Bagcliot's  "  English  Constitution,"  and 
the  works  of  Hallam,  Amos,  and  Maine.  The  rules  regarding  ter- 
ritory and  territorial  jurisdiction  are  largely  adopted  from  tlio 
Ciril  Law.  The  principle  of  servitudes  is  of  similar  origin,  al- 
tbougb  in  the  doctrine  of  casements  a  modified  fonn  of  the  prin- 
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ciple  J3  knowQ  to  tbe  Common  Law.  For  an  account  of  the  Law 
of  Servitudes,  see  Morey,  "  Outlines  of  tbe  Roman  Law,"  pp.  289- 
202 ;  Phillimore,  vol.  i.,  pp.  330-333.  For  the  subject  of  tbe  High 
Seas  and  the  freedom  of  the  sea,  see  Qrotius,  "  Mare  Liberum," 
written  in  reply  to  Suklen'a  "Mare  Clausum."  Bee,  also,  AzQni, 
vol.  i.,  cliapa.  i.-iii. ;  Phillimore,  vol.  i.,  pp.  200-234 ;  Vattel,  cbap. 
xxiii.,  $§  279-204 ;  HeKer,  pp.  140-148 ;  Martens,  O.  F.  De,  S  43 ; 
and  5  18  of  Wheaton'a  »  HiHtory  of  the  Law  of  Nations."  The 
fiction  of  cxtcmtorialitj  ie  full;  discussed  in  Ilalleck,  clinp,  vii., 
S5  24,  25;  Bojd's  Wheaton,  pp,  130,  140;  Hefiier,  pp.  86-60; 
Creasy,  pp.  170-190,  and  p.  Q86. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PEEFECT  AND    IMrERFECT   RIGHTS. 

1.  Perfect  Hights.  —  The  essential  attributes  of  a 
state  have  been  defined  to  be  those  of  sovereignty, 
independence,  and  equahty.  Any  state  right  fairly 
deducible  from  any  one  of  these,  or  from  all  of  them, 
is  a  perfect  right.  The  denial  of  a  perfect  right,  there- 
fore, constitutes  an  invasion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
offended  state,  justifying,  if  not  atoned  for,  forcible 
measures  of  redress.  If  the  sovereign  rights  of  a  state 
can  be  denied,  trespassed  upon,  or  invaded  in  one  re- 
spect, they  can  in  all  respects,  and  its  sovereignty 
and  independence  would  be  abridged,  and  finally  lost, 
by  such  repeated  invasions  or  denials.  For  these  rear 
eons  the  rule  has  received  universal  sanction  that  the 
perfect  rights  of  a  state  can  be  drawn  in  question  or 
denied  only  at  the  risk  of  war. 

The  perfect  rights  of  a  state  are  susceptible  of  clas- 
sification under  one  of  two  heads. 

J^irst.  The  right  of  a  state  to  a  free  and  independent 
existence  within  its  territorial  limits. 

Second.  The  right  to  be  respected  as  a  sovereign 
state  in  its  intercourse  with  other  states." 

Some  of  the  more  essential  of  the  perfect  rights  and 
duties  of  states  are : 

(a.)  The  lilght  of  Self-preservation.  —  This  is  called 
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into  being  whenever  the  corporate  existence  of  a  state 
is  menaced.  It  corresponds  to  the  individual  right  of 
self-defence.  The  danger  may  be  internal,  as  in  the 
ease  of  insurrection  or  rebellion,  or  external,  as  in  the 
case  of  invasion,  either  real  or  threatened.  "  The  right 
of  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nations,  as  it  is 
of  individuals.  A  society  which  is  not  in  condition  to 
repel  aggression  from  without  is  wanting  in  its  prin- 
cipal duty  to  the  members  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
to  the  chief  end  of  its  institution.  All  means  which  do 
not  affect  the  independence  of  other  nations  are  lawful 
to  this  end.  No  nation  has  a  right  to  prescribe  to  an- 
other what  these  means  shall  be,  or  to  require  any  ac- 
count of  her  conduct  in  this  respect." ' 

In  the  exercise  of  this  right  a  state  organizes  its  land 
and  naval  forces  in  time  of  peace  or  war,  maintains 
them  at  such  strength  as  it  may  deem  adequate  to  the 
national  defence,  and  protects  its  coasts,  harbors,  and 
land  frontiers  by  such  works  of  defence  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  to  secure  them  from  attacii.  The  mihtaiy 
establishment  that  is  maintained  by  any  particular 
state  is  determined  by  its  institutions,  its  military  pol- 
icy, the  character  of  its  foreign  relations,  and,  to  some 
extent,  by  its  financial  resources.  Any  limitation  upon 
SHch  establishments  must  be  strictly  internal  in  char- 
acter. External  dictation  in  such  matters  is  ordina- 
rily not  permissible,  "  Armaments  suddenly  inci-eased 
to  an  extraordinary  amount,"  however,  "are  calculated 
to  alarm  other  nations,  whose  liberty  they  appear  to 
menace.  It  has  been  usual,  therefore,  to  require  and 
receive  amicable  explanations  of  such  Avarlike  prepara^ 
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tions ;  the  answer  will,  of  course,  much  deirend  upon 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  requisition."  ' 

The  assertion  of  the  right  of  self-preservation  on  the 
part  of  a  state  involves  the  duty  of  recognizing  the  same 
right  in  other  states.  If  a  state  resents  invasion  of  its 
sovereign  rights,  it  is  bound  to  respect  the  territory  and 
rights  of  other  states.  It  cannot  invatle  them  itself,  nor 
can  it  permit  its  subjects,  or  others  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, to  use  its  territory  as  a  base  of  hostile  operations 
against  a  state  with  which  it  is  at  |jeace.  Its  power  and 
responsibility  are  equal,  and  it  cannot  ])Iead  its  weak- 
ness, or  the  insufficiency  of  its  municipal  laws,  when- 
ever such  hostile  attempts  originate  within  it«  juris- 
diction. 

(S.)  ThG  Duty  of  a  State  to  Protect  its  Citisena  or 
SiAje<^.~-Xi  is  a  fundamental  maxim  of  government 
that  every  citizen  owes  a  duty  of  defence  to  his  coun- 
try in  time  of  pubhc  danger.  In  return,  the  citizen  is 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  his  government,  in  person 
or  property,  against  insult  aud  aggression  of  every  sort. 
This  protection  suiTounds  him  at  home,  and  follows 
him  wherever  he  may  travel  or  reside. 

Such  injuries  may  be  committed;  1.  When  a  state, 
through  its  officers  or  duly  authorized  agents,  acts 
directly  against  the  subject  of  a  foreign  state,  in  viola- 
tion of  international  law.  2.  "When  a  state  acts  indi- 
rectly, by  failing  to  secure  adequate  remedies  to  stran- 
gers who  have  been  injured  by  individuals  within  its 
jurisdiction.'  In  either  case  it  is  the  right  and  duty 
(  of  the  offended  state  to  protect  its  subjects  in  foreign 
parts  by  every  means  authorized  by  International  Law. 


'  Philiimore,  vol,  I,  p.  S53. 


'  Heflter,  p.  130. 
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It  does  not  follow  that  every  case  of  aggression  of  this 
kind  must  of  necessity  result  in  war.  If  an  individual 
subject  have  a  cause  of  complaint  against  a  foreign 
state  lie  makes  proper  representations  to  his  oivn  gov- 
ernment. The  case  is  investigated,  and,  if  the  com- 
plaint is  found  to  be  well  grounded,  redress  is  demand- 
ed in  the  diplomatic  way.  It  is  only  when  the  cause' 
of  complaint  is  unusually  serious,  or  when  redress  has 
been  refused  or  needlessly  delayed,  that  recourse  is  liad 
to  hostile  methods  in  order  to  obtain  justice. 

Citizens  of  one  country  travelling  or  resident  in  an- 
other are  not  only  subject  to  the  local  laws,  they  are 
bound  to  observe  them  in  good  faith  and  in  every  de- 
tail. They  are  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their 
own  government  when  their  conduct  has  been  such  as 
to  amount  to  a  violation  of  such  local  laws.  "  It  is  a 
perfectly  well-understood  principle  of  law  that  no  cit- 
izen of  a  foreign  nation — excepting,  perhaps,  in  certain 
i  cases,  a  representative  clothed  with  diplomatic  privi- 
I  leges — is  free  from  the  obhgation  of  conforming  him- 
self to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  resid- 
ing.'" 

(c.)  Tlie  liifjht  of  liej>ntation.-~^]:m  right  presents 
itself  in  two  aspects.     Ist.  A  state  is  entitled  to  re- 
I      spect  as  to  its  internal  affairs.     This  includes  the  recog- 
I      nition  of  its  government  an{i  institutions,  of  the  meth- 
I      ods  and  agencies  by  which  that  government  is  main- 
j      tained  and  administered,  and  of  the  officers  who  com- 
I      pose  it,  each  in  his  projier  function,  from  highest  to 
lowest.    2d.  A  state  is  entitled  to  respect  as  an  inde- 
pendent body  politic,  and  as  a  member  of  the  great 


'  Mr.  Adams's  Statumcut  ia  the  Gcaeva  Case.    Crcasj,  p.  157. 
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faiaily  of  states  in  which  all  nations  have  equal  rights. 
From  this  point  of  view  a  state  may  be  regarded  as  a, 
moral  being,  capable  of  acquiring  and  enjoying  a  good 
reputation ;  entitled,  by  right,  to  immunity  from  in- 
sult or  injur}'  to  such  reputation,  and  Jiable  tx>  the  ob- 
ligation of  respecting  the  reputation  of  other  states. 
It  is,  therefore,  its  duty  to  resent  insults  offered  to  its 
moral  dignity,  to  its  flag,  which  is  the  visible  symbol 
of  its  majesty  and  power,  and  to  the  ministers  or  pub- 
lic officials  who  represent  it  abroad. 

(d.)  The  Duiy  of  Non-int^rferencf.  —  As  states  are 
entitled  to  a  complete  immunity  from  interference  in 
their  internal  concerns,  a  corresponding  duty  devolves 
upon  tliem  to  refrain  from  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  states.  This  is  called  the  duiy  nf  nonr 
interference.  Ko  occasion  less  urgent  than  self-pres- 
ervation, or  the  infringement  of  treaty  stipulations,  can 
justify  such  acts  of  interference. 

(e.)  The  Enforcement  of  Treaty  Stipulations. — Trear 
ties  are  voluntary  engagements  entered  into  by  sove- 
reign states,  by  vrhich  mutual  duties  and  obligations 
are  created  or  defined.  They  convert  imperfect  into 
•perfect  rights,  and  so  the  violation  of  a  treaty  stipula- 
tion may  afford  just  cause  for  war. 

{f.)  The  Bight  of  Interference. — In  international  af- 
fairs non-interference  is  the  rule,  interference  the  excep- 
tion. This  follows  from  the  definition  of  state  sove- 
reignty and  independence.  The  recognition  of  any 
other  rule  would  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  In- 
ternational Law,  and  would  render  the  maintenance 
of  general  jieace  impossible.  For  this  reason  the  right 
of  interference  is  denied  save  in  certain  extremely  ex- 
ceptional cases,  in  which  the  circumstances  must  be 
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of  such  a  character  aa  not  only  to  justify  that  course, 
but  to  render  the  adoption  of  any  other  impossible. 

The  instances  of  such  interference,  in  history,  are 
but  too  frequent.  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases  they 
have  not  been  justified  by  existing  facts,  and  have  led 
to  results  in  every  way  more  deplorable  than  those 
which  they  were  intended  to  prevent.  "  The  list  in- 
cludes the  invasion  of  Holland  by  the  Prussians  in  1787, 
to  restore  to  his  old  prerogatives  as  stadtholder  the 
P*rince  of  Orange,  who  ivas  brother-in-law  to  the  Prus- 
sian king.  It  includes  the  infamous  and  pernicious 
attacks  on  Poland  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
the  invasion  of  France  in  behalf  of  Louis  XVI.  by  the 
Prussians  and  Austrians  in  17!>1,  and  the  interference 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  with  the  popularized  governments 
of  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Piedmont,  in  1820  and 
the  three  following  years.  The  historical  student  of 
these  transactions  will  be  fully  qualified  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  whether  such  proceedings  are  calcu- 
lateti  to  promote  or  to  impair  the  general  benefit  of 
the  community  of  nations." ' 

If  the  right  of  interference  exists,  therefore,  as  a  per- 
fect right  at  International  Law,  it  can  be  accepted  and 
sanctioned  only  with  important  reservations,  and  can 
be  exercised  only  in  accordance  with,  and  subject  to, 
limitations  of  the  severest  character.  It  may  be  said 
to  exist  in  the  following  cases ; 

(a.)  To  Assist  aSt-ale  in  Suppressing  an  Insurrection 
or  JieheUion. — International  Law  is  essentially  conser- 
vative in  character.  It  recognizes  an  existing  state  of 
affairs,  and  opposes,  and  is  slow  to  recognize,  1 
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effected  by  violent  and  revolutionary  methotla.  Inter- 
ference in  favor  of  insurgents  is  never  sanctioned,  and 
when  undertaken  by  a  state  is  equivalent  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  state  within  whose  territory 
the  reliellion  exists.  Not  only  is  armed  interference 
inbehalf  of  insurgents  not  justifiable,  but  the  furnishing 
of  any  assistance,  direct  or  indirect,  or  even  a  failure 
to  strictly  observe  neutral  obligations,  is  a  Just  cause 
of  offence.  In  cases  of  interference  in  l;ehalf  of  a 
central  government,  the  initiative  cannot  be  taken  by 
the  interfering  state.  Assistance  may  only  be  furnished 
on  the  request  of  the  belligerent  government,  and  then 
only  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  invitation. 

(fi.)  Jn  Accordance  with  Treaty  Stipulations. — It  will 
be  seen  that  certain  questions  of  strictly  internal  con- 
cern may  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  treaty  guar- 
antee. Such  are  the  maintenance  of  a  particular  gov- 
ernment or  constitution,  the  irerraanent  neutrality  of 
a  state,  or  its  existence  witliin  certain  territorial  lim- 
its. When  the  particular  state  of  affairs  which  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  guarantee  is  menaced  with 
change,  or  when  its  existence  is  threatened  in  any  way, 
by  force  applied  from  without,  or  originating  within 
the  guaranteed  territory,  it  becomes  tlie  duty  of  the 
guarantor  to  interfere,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  stip- 
ulations of  the  treaty.  Interference  under  such  circum- 
stances is  both  just  and  legal.  It  is  limited  in  character 
and  amount  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  author- 
izes it,  and  it  Iiecomes  unlawful,  and  must  cease, when  the 
cause  of  danger  is  removed  and  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
state  have  been  restored  to  their  normal  condition. ' 


'  The  United  States,  in  its  Ireaty  of  1846  with  New  Orauado, 
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(c.)  In  Self-d''fenee. — A  state  is  not  only  indepen- 
dent within  its  own  territory,  it  is  entitled  to  an  ab- 
solute immunity  from  external  interference,  and  from 
acts  of  hostility  or  annoyance  originating  beyond  its 
boundaries,  but  carried  into  effect  within  its  territory. 
An  insurrectionary  movement  within  its  jurisdiction 
may  be  largely  supported  and  maintained  by  persons 
residing  beyond  its  borders,  and  the  offending  state^ 
may  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  lend  its  aid  toward  their  * 
prevention.  In  such  an  event  a  state  is  authorized,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  riglit  of  self-defence,  to  invade  the 
territory  of  the  offending  state,  and  secure  redress 
for  the  injury  it  has  received.  To  justify  such  a 
course,  however,  the  cause  of  offence  must  be  clear, 
redress  must  have  been  demanded  and  plainly  de- 
nied, and  the  irrong  must  be  of  such  a  character  as 
to  render  necessary  a  resort  to  forcible  measures  of 
redress. 

{(1.)  IiiterferenceinBeha^/of  the  Balance  of  Power. — 
The  term  Balance  of  Power  is  applied  to  a  rude  equi- 
Ubrium  of  pohtical  forces  which  was  established  at  an 
early  date  among  the  different  states  of  Europe,  and 
the  preservation  of  which  is  sanctioned  by  their  gen- 
eral consent.  It  originatetl  in  an  instinctive  exercise 
of  the  right  of  self-defence,  and  its  continued  existence 
is  rather  a  matter  of  pohcy  and  expediency  than  of 
strict  right.    It  is  justified,  apart  from  the  considera- 

guaranteed  the  BovcreigDiy  of  the  latter  state.  la  1865  it  was  obliged 
to  iaterfcrQ  to  assist  in  Iho  repression  oC  dislurbaace.  Eagland  and 
the  United  Glalea.  b?  tbe  treaty  of  1850,  agiee  to  interfere  in  certain 
cases  in  Nicanigun.  Tlie  United  States,  by  its  treaty  of  1867,  with 
Nicaragua,  is  also  obliged  to  interfere  when  [lie  case  exists  which  is 
conteinpkted  by  tbe  sixteenth  article  of  Itiat  inatriimeat. 
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tions  of  self-preservation  that  are  involTetl,  by  the  fact 
that,  at  ihfferent  times,  it  has  powerfully  contributed 
to  preserve  the  general  peace  of  Europe  on  numerous 
occasions  when  that  peace  lias  been  thi-eatened  by  the 
selfish  schemes  of  ambitious  states. 

Its  right  to  exist  cannot  be  deduced  from  any  prin- 
ciple of  International  Law,  unless  the  state  system  of 
Eurojie  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  alliance  or  confede- 
ration, liaving  for  its  purpose  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  the  prevention  of  useless  and  mmecessary  wara.  It 
came  into  being,  largely  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  so  soon 
as  the  great  states  of  Europe  began  to  assume  something 
of  their  present  territorial  form,  and  was  developed 
out  of  repeated  instances  of  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  self-preservation  by  those  states  as  they  found  them- 
selves obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to  impose  checks 
upon  the  power  of  ambitious  neighbors.  The  first 
wars  waged  in  its  behalf  were  those  carried  on  by 
Francis  I.  of  France,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  resist  the  dangerous  and  increasing  power 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  whose  control  of  the  al- 
most unlimited  resources  of  Spain,  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands  was  a  constant  menace,  not  only  to  the 
peace  of  Europe,  but  to  the  sovereignty  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  other  European  states.  From  that  epoch 
until  1815,  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  wars  were  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  and 
were  so  long  continued,  as  to  cause  a  state  of  per- 
manent peace  to  be  regai'ded  as  a  very  desirable,  but 
extremely  unlikely,  contingency.  "Whether  tlie  great- 
er number  of  these  wars  were  due  to  attempts  to 
overthrow  or  to  defend  the  principle,  and  whether 
wars  would  have  been  more  or  less  frequent  had  the 
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principle  never  been  asserted,  need  not  be  discuBsed 
here. 

For  the  forty  years  succeeding  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna, in  1815,  the  peace  of  Europe  was  certainly  due 
to  a  constant  and  successful  ob8er\-aiice  of  the  princi- 
ple— a  result  in  every  way  metuoraijle  as  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  peace  had  been  maintained  on  the 
continent  of  Euroiie  for  so  long  a  time  since  the  be- 
ginning of  modern  history.  It  is  as  obvious,  however, 
that  most  of  the  great  wars  that  have  occurre<l  since 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  185G,  have  been  due  to  the  non- 
obsen'anee  or  abuse  of  the  principle. 

The  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century 
was  not  obtained  without  corresponding  sacrifices. 
The  principle  of  the  balance  of  power  during  this  pe- 
riod was  not  simpl}'  recognized  or  jtaesively  acquiesced 
in  as  a  drairable  fact ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  vigor- 
ously asserted,  and  to  a  great  extent  maintained,  by 
an  aUiance  or  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
great  powers.  This  organization  was  conservative  in 
character,  and  seems  to  have  originated  in  an  agree- 
ment of  the  crowned  heads  at  Paris,  in  September,  1815, 
which  has  t>ecome  known  in  liistory  as  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance. The  concert  thus  estabUshed  was  maintained 
and  perpetuated  by  tlie  various  congresses  which  were 
held  during  the  decade  next  ensuing.  These  aUiances 
were  intended  not  only  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  as 
established  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  but  to  discoun- 
tenance revolutionary  movements,  and,  by  a  resort  to 
measures  of  a  repressive  and  reactionary  character,  to 
prevent  the  general  adoption  of  even  desirable  consti- 
tutional reforms. 
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At  present,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  military 
strength  which  has  taken  place  in  some  of  the  more 
powerful  states  of  Europe,  and  to  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  importance  of  other  states  which 
were  formerly  powerful,  the  existence  of  the  equilib- 
rium is  in  constant  danger,  its  permanent  guarantee  is 
impossible,  and  the  balance  is  majntaine<l  from  day  to 
day  with  great  and  ever-increasing  difficulty. 

De  Marteri's  Statement  of  the  Principle  of  tfie  Bal- 
ance of  Power. — "  Every  state  has  a  natural  right  to 
augment  its  power,  not  only  by  the  im]jrovement  of 
its  internal  constitution  and  the  development  of  its 
resources,  hut  also  by  external  aggrandizement,  pro- 
vided that  the  means  employe<l  are  lawful;  that  is, 
that  they  do  not  violate  the  rights  of  another.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  may  so  happen  that  the  aggrandizement 
of  a  state  already  powerful,  and  the  preponderance 
resulting  from  it,  may,  sooner  or  later,  endanger  the 
safety  and  liberty  of  the  neiglitwring  states.  In  such 
case  there  arises  a  collision  of  rights  which  authorizes 
the  latter  to  oppose  by  alliances,  and  even  by  force  of 
arms,  so  dangerous  an  aggrandizement,  without  the 
least  regard  to  its  laivfulness.  This  right  is  still  more 
essential  to  states  which  form  a  general  society  than 
to  such  aa  are  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  each 
other ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope make  it  an  essential  principle  of  their  political 
system  to  watch  over  the  balance  of  power  in  Euro];o. 
It  is  clear,  also,  that  it  is  not  always  the  extent  of  the 
acquisition  that  ought  to  determine  the  danger.  Ev-  , 
erything  hero  dejwnds  on  circumstances.  The  annihi- 
lation of  a  state,  which  at  present  serves  as  a  counter-  I 
poise,  may  become  "as  dangerous  to  the  general  safety 
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of  the  neighboring  states  as  the  immediate  aggrandizo- 
ment  of  another  state." ' 

The  subjoined  rules  are  based  upon  the  exhaustive 
discussion  of  the  subject  by  Vatte! : 

(1.)  "  The  mere  fact  that  a  state  has  acquired,  and  is 
acquiring,  power  greatly  preponderant  over  its  iieigh> 
bors,  does  not  of  itself  jastiiy  other  states  in  making 
war  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  its  power. 

(2.)  "  Under  such  circumstances  other  states  arc  justi- 
fied in  watching  the  preponderant  state  with  cautious 
vigilance,  and  in  forming  leagues  with  each  other  for 
mutual  defence  from  it. 

(3.)  "  If  the  preponderant  state  commits  acts  of  injury 
against  its  neighbors,  or  any  of  them,  or,  by  the  arro- 
gance of  its  pretensions,  the  tone  of  its  public  de- 
spatches and  manifestoes,  or  by  any  other  course  of 
conduct,  beyond  the  mere  increase  of  its  strength,  it 
clearly  threatens  to  attack  or  oppress  its  neighbors, 
then  other  states  are  justified  in  combining  together 
and  in  making  war  upon  it,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from 
committing  disturbance  of  the  general  security  of  the 
commonwealth  of  eivilizetl  nations,  or  of  the  security 
and  independence  of  any  of  them." ' 

These  are  to  be  accepted,  however,  with  certain  lim- 
itations : 

(1.)  The  internal  development  of  the  resources  of  a 
country  has  never  been  considered  a  pretext  for  such 
an  intervention,  nor  has  its  acquisition  of  colonies  or 
dependencies  at  a  distance  from  Europe.  It  seems  to 
be  held,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  that  distant  colo- 

'  Creasy,  "First  Plairorm  ot  Internalioual  Law,"  pp.  279,  380, 
ciUng  De  Martens,  gg  132-134. 
'  Creasy,  p.  285  ;  Vatlel,  book  iii.,  cliap.  iii.,  g§  43-50. 
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nies  and  dependencies  weaken,  and  always  r^der 
more  vulnerable,  tlie  metropolitan  state. 

(2.)  Although  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  a  country  is  the  most  effectual  means  by  which 
its  power  can  be  augmented,  such  an  augmentation  ia 
too  gradual  to  excite  alarm. 

(3.)  The  injustice  and  mischief  of  admitting  that  na- 
tions have  a  right  to  use  force  for  the  express  purpose 
of  retarding  the  civilization  and  diminishing  the  pros- 
perity of  their  inoffensive  neighbors  are  too  revolting 
to  allow  such  a  right  to  be  inserted  even  in  the  lax 
code  of  International  Law. 

(-t.)  Finally,  therefore,  interferences  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power  have  been  confined  to  attempts  to 
prevent  a  sovereign  alrea<:ly  powerful  from  incorpo- 
rating conquered  provinces  into  his  territory,  or  in- 
creasing his  territory  by  marriage  or  inheritance,  or 
exercising  a  dictatorial  influence  over  the  councils  of 
an  independent  state.' 

(e.)  Interventioji  in  Behalf  of  an  Oppressed  Popula- 
tion and  Against  the  Govenwieni  of  a  State. — From 
the  definition  of  a  state  it  is  clear  that  any  interfer- 
ence between  a  state  and  its  subjects  is  opposed  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  International  Law.  It  should 
be  an  event  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  and  would  be 
justified  only  in  cases  of  the  greatest  emergency.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  occurred  but  too  f]*equently, 
and  has  rarely  been  justified  by  existing  circumstances. 
A  rule  detluced  from  the  experience  of  nations  would, 
therefore,  express  the  conditions  under  which  the  law 

'  Essay  by  N.  W.  Senior,  on  "  Inlerference  to  Support  llie  Bal- 
ance of  Power,"  in  No.  77  ot  [lie  Edinburgh  Ikm'cv,  cited  by  Creasy, 
pp.  285,  286. 
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of  nations  had  been  disreganleil,  and  set  at  defiance,  or 
evaded,  rather  than  obeyed.  It  is  possible,  however, 
for  a  case  to  exist  in  which  a  part  of  the  people  of  a 
state  may  be  so  oppressed  or  persecuted  as  to  warrant 
other  states  in  interfering  upon  grounds  of  humanity. 
Such  a  case  would  be  likely  to  occur  when  a  part  of 
the  population  of  a  state  was  of  a  different  race  or  re- 
ligion from  the  great  majority  of  their  fellow-subjecta, 
the  acts  of  oppression  originating  in  race  or  rebgious 
prejudice.  The  mere  fact  that  a  people  belonging  to 
a  particular  race,  or  professing  a  particular  religious 
belief,  were  placed  at  some  disa^ivantage  by  the  law 
or  poHcy  of  a  state,  would  constitute  no  valid  ground 
for  remonstrance,  still  less  for  interference.  To  jus- 
tify acts  of  positive  interference  one  or  more  of  the 
following  conditions  must  be  fulfilled : 

(1.)  A  remedy  for  the  nTongs  complained  of  must 
first  be  sought  in  the  way  of  protest  or  remonstrance. 

(2.)  The  oppression  or  persecution  must  be  so  serious 
in  character  and  so  great  in  amount  as  to  incur  the 
condemnation  of  the  civlliited  world,  and  the  act  of  in- 
terference must  bo  participated  in,  or  sanctioned  by, 
all  the  states  of  Christendom. 

(3.)  The  interference  must  be  limited  to  the  appli- 
cation of  a  remedy  to  the  wrong  complained  of,  and 
should  cease  so  soon  as  substantial  guarantees  are  fur- 
nished that  the  \VTongful  acts  will  not  be  repeated.' 

2.  Duty  of  Mutual  Respect. — A  state,  in  its  capacity 
as  a  body  corporate,  has  not  only  a  right  of  reputa- 
tion, but  is  entitled  to  certain  external  and  visible 
tokens  of  respect  in  recognition  of  its  dignity  and  ira- 
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jwrtance  as  a  member  of  the  great  commonwealth  of 
nations.  This  conaideration  is  alao  extended  to  those 
persona  who  represent  a  state  in  an  official  capacity. 
Within  its  territorial  linuts  the  honors  to  be  paid  to 
its  officers  are  determined  largely  by  custom  and  tra- 
dition ;  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  they  are  recognized 
and  sanctioned  in  its  municipal  laws.  Without  its  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  the  question  is  regulated  by  the 
usage  of  nations,  and  certain  honors  which  have  been 
received  and  paid  during  long  periods  of  time  are,  by 
such  long-continued  usage,  recognized  as  obhgatory  at 
International  Law.  "  These  are  matters  of,  perhaps, 
trivial  importance  in  themselves,  but  their  due  observ- 
ance facibtates  the  amicable  intercourse  of  nations, 
and  their  neglect  frequently  leads  to  international  dif- 
ferences, discussions,  and  enmities,  which  have  some- 
times terminated  in  long  and  bloody  ware." ' 

The  practice  originated  in  the  honors  shown  to  sov- 
ereigns in  early  times,  when  they  represented,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  is  now  the  case,  the  majesty  and 
sovereignty  of  the  states  which  they  ruled  by  heredi- 
tary right,  and  whose  ten-itory  they  regarded  as  their 
own.  This  eai-ly  view  culminated  toward  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  Louis  XIV,  was  at  the 
height  of  his  jxiwer,  and  before  tlio  principle  of  popu- 

ilar  sovereignty  hatl  begun  to  make  itself  felt  as  a  po- 
btical  force  in  state  affairs.  During  tliis  [jeriod  there 
was  no  surer  cause  for  war  tlian  a  failure  in  respect 
toward  a  great  sovereign  or  his  reiiresentative,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  many  wars  wage<l  were  caused  or 
prolonged  by  no  better  reasons  than  this.     From  that 


>  HaUeck,  vol.  i..  p.  107. 
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time  onward  the  practice  began  to  decline  in  impor- 
tance, and  merely  regal  honors  began  to  be  less  strongly 
insisted  upon.  The  power  and  dignity  of  ike  state  ititelf, 
rather  tiian  that  of  its  rule?;  began  to  be  regarded  as  the 
real  object  of  honor  and  respect.  Within  the  last  cen- 
tury the  general  tendency  of  treaties  and  usage  baa 
been  to  diminish  the  numljer  and  variety  of  these 
ceremonial  observances,  and  to  simplify  and  regulate 
those  which  Iiave  been  retained,  or  whose  continued 
observance  is  deemed  necessary  or  desirable. 

At  the  present  time  all  states  are  regarded  as  being 
equal  in  right  and  dignity,  and  the  honors  now  ob- 
served are  regarded  as  due : 

(1.)  To  the  state  itself,  in  its  sovereign  capacity. 
These  consist  in  certain  honors  paid  to  its  Hag,  to  its 
sovereign  or  chief  executive,  as  the  representative  of  its 
sovereignty,  to  its  ships  of  war  in  foreign  ports  or  on 
the  high  seas,  and  to  organized  detachments  of  its 
land  forces  when  in  foreign  territory. 

(2.)  To  those  persons  who  represent  it  abroad  in  an 
official  capacity.  Under  this  lieatl  fall  certain  honors 
and  marks  of  respect  shown  to  its  ambassadors  and 
consuls  in  their  (hfferent  grades,  and  to  jjersons  in  its 
civil  or  military  service  whose  duties  are  performed 
in  foreign  territory,  or  who  appear  in  such  territory 
in  an  official  character, 

.  The  observance  of  these  forms  is  now  held  to  be  ob- 
ligatory ; 

(1.)  In  the  forms  of  mutual  courtesy.  This  is  shown 
chiefly  in  the  recognition  of  an  existing  form  of  gov- 
ernment, including  its  sovereign,  or  executive,  and  oth- 
er administrative  officials,  whose  functions  are  pro- 
vided for  by  its  constitution  and  laws.     In  former 
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times  none  but  monarchies  were  recognized  as  having 
the  first  rank,  and  an  order  of  precedence  was  estab- 
lished among  them,  based  largely  upon  the  rank  and 
titles  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  Repubhcs  were, 
to  some  extent,  disfavored,  and  in  matters  of  honor 
and  precedence  were  relegated  to  a  place  of  secondary 
or  minor  importance.  This  is  no  longer  the  case,  how- 
ever, and  all  sovereign  states  are  now  placed  upon  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality  in  all  matters  of  ceremonial. 

A  state,  as  an  incident  of  its  sovereignty,  may  reg- 
ulate the  honors  to  be  paid  within  its  jurisdiction  to 
its  own  flag  and  officials,  and  to  those  of  foreign  states. 
It  may  also  prescrilw  the  conduct  of  its  representa- 
tives abroad,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  its  instruc- 
tions cannot  lie  carried  into  effect  if  they  are  opposed 
to,  or  inconsistent  ivith,  the  usages  or  pohcy  of  the 
state  mthin  wliose  jurisdiction  it  is  attempted  to  ex- 
ercise them.  In  accordance  with  this  principle  every 
state  prescribes,  in  its  laws  or  regulations,  the  forms 
of  respect  to  be  shown  to  its  flag,  or  to  the  person  in 
whom  its  sovereignty  is  vested,  and  no  greater  hon- 
ors may  be  shown  to  a  foreign  sovereign  than  are  thus 
prescribed  to  be  paid  to  its  own  sovereign  or  chief  ex- 
ecutive. 

(2.)  In  naval  and  military  ceremonials  observed  on 
the  high  seas,  or  in  the  territorial  waters  of  a  state, 
between  ships  or  fleets,  between  ships  in  port,  and  be- 
tween ships  and  forts  or  fortified  places. 

(3.)  In  similar  observances,  on  land,  between  armies, 
forts,  mihtary  and  naval  officers,  and  in  certain  mili- 
tary honoi-s  shown  sovereigns,  or  to  the  higher  grades 
of  civil  officers  in  the  administrative  or  diplomatic  ser- 
vice of  a  state. 
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(4.)  In  the  formality  and  ceremonial  observed  in 
diplomatic  intercourse  and  interstate  correspond- 
ence. 

Maritime  Ceremonial. —  The  subject  of  maritime 
ceremonial  is  regxdated  by  usage,  and,  to  a  percepti- 
bly increaaing  extent,  at  the  present  time,  by  treaty 
and  agreement  of  the  maritime  powers.  Ships  of 
Avar  visiting  foreign  ports  have  a  peculiarly  represents 
ative  character.  They  are  required  to  pay  certain 
honors  to  the  territorial  sovereign  and  his  representa- 
tives, and  may  expect  in  return  that  s^iecial  respect 
shall  be  shown  to  the  flag  under  which  they  sail,  and 
to  the  state  whose  commission  they  bear. 

The  forms  of  maritime  ceremonial  consist  in  the 
firing  of  salutes,  manning  the  yards,  dressing  the  ship, 
and  in  hoisting  tho  flag  of  the  state  or  person  saluted. 
It  is  also  customary,  in  firing  salutes  in  i)ort,  to  furl 
the  sails ;  and  a  similar  practice  prevails  of  hoisting  a 
particular  sail  in  saluting  or  returning  the  salutes  of 
war  ships  or  fleets  at  sea.  The  national  flag  of  a  jmb- 
Hc  armed  vessel,  however,  should  never  be  lowered  as 
a  token  of  respect  to  any  foreign  state  or  individual. 
As  an  expression  of  grief  it  may  be  lowered  to  half- 
mast;  it  may  be  dipped  in  returning  a  similar  salute 
rendered  by  a  foreign  vessel,  but  in  every  other  case 
it  should  be  carried  in  its  proper  situation  during  those 
hours  of  the  day  in  which  its  display  is  required  by 
regulations. 

Ceremonial  on  the  High  Seas. — "When  two  ships 
of  war  meet  upon  the  high  seas,  courtesy  requires  that 
the  commanding  officer  lowest  in  rank  shall  salute  first." 
"The  same  rule  holds  with  respect  to  the  flag-ships  of 
squadrons ;  but  a  single  ship,  no  matter  what  its  rank, 
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meeting  a  scjujulrun,  salutes  first." '  "  These  are  re- 
turned gun  for  gun.  Vessels  carrying  soTerei^s,  mem- 
bers of  royal  families,  rulers  of  states,  and  ambassadon 
are  to  be  saluted  first." ' 

Merchant  vessels  of  the  same  or  different  nations. 
meeting  or  passing  upon  the  high  seas,  usually  hoist 
their  national  colors,  but  otherwise  do  not,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  salute  each  other.  It  is  cuatoinary,  however, 
for  them  to  ascertain,  by  hailing  or  the  use  of  signali 
the  name,  origin,  destination,  and  cargo  of  passing  ra- 
eels.  This  infonnation  is  noted  in  the  ship's  log,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  commercial  news,  is  sometimes  reported 
to  the  port  of  origin  of  the  vessel  hailed. 

Ceremonial  in,  Foreign  Ports. — The  first  daty  of 
a  ship  of  war  upon  its  arrival  in  a  foreign  port  is  W 
salute  the  flag  of  the  state  within  whose  jurisdictiou 
it  has  come.  If  public  vessels  of  other  nations  are  in 
port,  their  flags  are  saluted  in  a  similar  manner.  "  This 
salute  is  a  compliment  to  the  flag,  and  consequently  b 
considered  international  rather  than  personal.  The 
same  rule  holds  with  respect  to  the  interchange  (rf 
compUments  and  visits  with  the  authorities  on  £^4^; 
the  compliment  or  visit  being  first  made  from  the  7» 
sel,  without  regard  to  relative  rank,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  fix  any  relative  rank  for  officers  so  different 
in  their  nature  and  character.  The  rule  making  sudi 
comphments  international  avoids  any  necessity  of  st 
tempting  such  assimilation."  * 


■Balleck,  vol.  i.,  p.  114.  *  Od. 

'  This  rule  is  a  vciy  general  etnlcmcnt  of  the  inteniBtional  obll^ 
lion,  and  applies  to  ceremonial  visits  in  which,  from  the  nature  ol 
the  caac,  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  standurd  of  relative  rank  tf$ 
which  to  determine  the  official  precedence  of  Uic  persons  by 
the  visits  are  received  and  retumcd.    Where  auch  a  sculo  of  tettUn 
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"  An  Apparent  exception  is  ma«Ie  to  tliis  rule  in  the 
case  of  vessels  carrying  persons  of  sovereign  rank, 
members  of  the  royal  family,  or  ambassadors  repre- 
senting sovereigns  or  sovereign  states.  In  such  cases 
the  forts,  batteries,  and  garrisons  always  salute  first. 
But  such  salutes  are  intended  for  the  persons  carried, 
and  not  for  the  vessel  carrying  them,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  vessel  does  not  return  the  salute.  It  is  custom- 
ary, however,  for  such  vessel,  if  foreign,  to  afterward 
salute  the  fort  or  garrison  in  the  usual  manner ;  which 
salute  is,  of  course,  to  be  returned  gun  for  gun.  Am- 
bassadors visiting  foreign  porta,  not  the  capital  or  seat 
of  the  court  of  a  sovereign  or  a  sovereign  state,  first 
receive  the  visits  and  compliments  of  the  local  author- 
ities. This  rule  of  courtesy  results  from  their  sup- 
posed representative  character.  Where  vessels  of  war, 
in  foreign  ports,  land  or  receive  on  board  their  own 
sovereigns,  or  officers  of  their  own  government,  the 
salutes  to  be  given  and  ceremonies  to  be  obsen'ed 
are  to  be  determined  by  their  own  laws  and  regii- 
lationg.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  compli- 
ments to  be  paid  on  such  occasions  by  other  ships  in 
port,  and  by  the  military  estabhshments  on  shore, 
each  being  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  regula^ 
tions." ' 

Maritime  Honors  to  he  Paid  to  Ambassadors  and 
Conauh. — The  duty  of  interstate  respect  having  been 
performed,  such  salutes  and  formal  visits  as  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  navy  regulations  of  its  own  state  are 

rulk  bnii  bveo  agreed  upon  or  is  generally  recognized,  as  is  the  cose 
with  the  military  or  naval  offlccra  of  different  etAtes,  tlic  present 
lendeDCy  is  to  require  the  first  visit  to  be  paid  by  the  juuior  iu  grude, 
'  Hatleck,  vol,  i.,  p.  115. 
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paid  to  its  diplomatic  and  consnlar  representatives  who 
are  resident  or  present  in  the  visited  port. 

International  Agreement  as  to  SaZutes. — A  propor- 
tion originating  with  the  British  government  has  re- 
ceived such  general  approval  and  sanction  from  other 
maritime  powers  as  to  entitle  it  to  acceptance  as  an 
international  usage.  In  accordance  witli  its  terms  the 
following  classification  is  made  of  salutes : 

"I.  Salutes  not  to  be  returned: 

"  (1.)  To  royal  personages,  the  chief  of  a  state,  and  to 
members  of  royal  families,  whether  on  arrival  at  or  de- 
parture from  any  port,  or  upon  visiting  a  ship  of  war. 

"  (2.)  To  diplomatic,  naval,  jnilitary,  or  consular  au- 
thorities, or  to  a  governor,  when  visiting  a  ship  of  wax. 

"(3.)  Salutes  u\K)n  occasions  of  national  festivals. 

"  II.  Salutes  which  arc  not  considered  as  personal, 
and  should  therefore  be  returned  gun  for  gun. 

"  (1.)  To  the  national  flag  on  arriving  at  a  port. 

"(3.)  To  ilag-ofiicers  when  met  with  at  sea  or  iaj 
port." ' 

Observance  of  National  Anniveraariea. — "Veasela 
of  war  in  foreign  ports  celebrate  their  own  ftiea  ac- 
cording to  tlie  regulation  of  their  own  government. 
Courtesy  also  requires  them  to  take  part  in  the  na- 
tional/eA.*a  of  the  place,  by  joining  in  ]iubiie  demon- 
strations of  joy  or  grief.  The  same  mark  of  respect 
is  shown  to  vessels  of  a  third  power  which  celebrates 
fitea  in  foreign  ports.  But  if  such  celebrations  are  of 
a  character  to  offend  or  wound  the  feelings  of  their 
own  countrymen,  or  the  nation  in  whoso  waters  they 
are  anchored — as  public  rejoicings  for  a  victory  gained 


'  Adopted  by  thB  linil«d  Stales  August  18, 187! 
tioas  of  Ibe  Uniled  Slates,"  pt.  ii.,  pp.  056,  667. 


■' Foreign  ReU- 
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— ships  of  war  will  remain  as  silent  sjiectators  or  leave 
the  ports,  accoi-ding  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
In  ]>ublie  ceremonies  upon  land  the  commandants  of 
vessels  or  fleets  usually  land  with  the  officers  of  their 
staff,  and  receive  a  place  of  honor  according  to  the 
hierai-chy  of  rank,  precedence  being  determined  by 
gratle,  and,  if  equal,  by  date  of  arrival.  In  case  of  dis- 
putes as  to  rank,  it  is  proper  for  the  contestants  to  with- 
draw, and  become  mere  s]iectator8  of  the  ceremonies." ' 
Visits  of  Ceremony. — When  a  public  armed  vessel 
arrives  at  a  foreign  port  it  is  customary  for  the  proper 
naval  authority  of  the  port  to  send  an  officer  on  board 
the  arriving  ship  to  tender  the  courtesies  of  the  port 
to  the  commanding  officer ;  the  same  usage  is  obliga- 
tory upon  the  commanders  of  fleets  or  vessels  of  other 
nations  who  happen  to  be  in  port  at  the  time.  These 
offers  are  at  once  acknowledged  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  arriving  fleet  or  vessel.  "Within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  vessel  a  for- 
mal visit  is  paid  to  the  same  persons  by  tlie  commander 
of  the  arriving  vessel,  if  of  equal  or  junior  grade,  and 
these  visits  are  returned  within  the  same  limits  of  time. 
In  accordance  with  the  present  usage,  however,  if  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  arriving  vessel  be  the  senior 
in  grade  the  first  visit  will  be  paid  by  the  inferior.* 

Ceremonial  on  Land. — A  similar  ceremonial  is  ob- 
ser\'ed  on  land,  between  aiTnies,  forts,  and  military  or 
naval  officers  representing  different  states,  who  come 
into  official  or  personal  contact  in  the  performance  of 

'  Hallcck,  vol.  i,  pp.  116,117. 

'  "Briti8l]NavyRegulaliong,"flrt  57,  p.  15;  "  French  Navy  Reg- 
ulations," art.  8S1,  p.  348;  Circular  No.  3,  "  United  Slates  Navy  De- 
partment," April  SB,  1877. 
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their  official  duties.  Suitable  military  honors  are  paid 
to  foreign  sovereigns  and  ambassadors,  and  to  the  high- 
er grades  of  officials  of  the  civil  or  military  service  of 
a  foreign  state. 

The  J''onnalities  of  Diplomatic  Intercourse. — The 
privileges  and  immunities  of  public  ministers,  and  the 
usages  which  are  observed  in  diplomatic  intercourse, 
will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  ambassadore  and 
consuls. 

3.  Imperfect  Rights. — There  is  another  claaa  of  state 
rights  or  duties  to  which  attention  will  now  be  drawn. 
It  has  been  seen  that  a  state,  in  its  capacity  as  a  body 
politic,  possesses  many  of  the  attributes  of  a  moral 
person.  It  may  express  sympathy,  it  may  perform 
a^s  of  charity,  humanity,  or  courtesy,  and  may  be  held 
morally  resjrongible  for  their  non-performance.  The 
performance  of  such  acts  is  incumbent  upon  a  state  for 
the  same  reason  and  to  the  same  extent  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  an  individual.  Its  failure  to  perform 
them,  like  a  similar  failure  on  the  part  of  an  individ- 
ual, violates  no  perfect  right,  and  is  therefore  not  pun- 
isliable,  or  a  proper  subject  for  redress.  As  a  nation 
is  actuated  to  the  performance  of  these  duties  by  con- 
siderations of  coxirtesy  or  good-will,  and  as  a  failure  to 
observe  them  does  not  constitute  a  sufficient  cause  for 
war,  they  are  called  imperfect  rights ;  or,  since  they 
are  founded  upon  considerations  of  moral  obligation, 
they  are  sometimes  called  moral  claims.' 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  of 
these  imperfect  rights  or  duties : 

>  Dr.  Woolscj  yres,  I  tbink,  IJic  first  to  use  this  term.  It  explains 
ibc  obligation  more  fully  tbau  docs  tbe  olLer,  nbich  is  llic  more  gen- 
emlly  used. 
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(a.)  The  Duty  of  Humanity. — A  state,  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty,  has  chiefly  to  do  with  individ- 
uals who  are  obhge<l  to  seek  shelter  in  its  territory 
from  acts  of  hostihty  or  from  the  perils  of  the  sea. 
The  cases  of  the  crews  of  wrecked  vessels,  or  those  of 
ships  of  war  or  merchant  "vessels  seeking  refuge  from  a 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  of  bodies  of  defence- 
less troojis  Seeing  across  a  neutral  frontier  to  escape 
capture,  are  illustrations  of  the  performance  of  this 
duty. 

The  duty  of  humanity,  however,  is  not  of  exclusive 
application  to  individuals.  "  If  a  nation  is  suffering 
under  a  famine,  all  others  having  a  quantity  of  provis- 
ions are  bound  to  relieve  its  distress,  yet  without  there- 
by exposing  themselves  to  want." '  "  The  like  assist- 
ance is  due  whatever  be  the  calamity  by  which  a  nation 
is  afflicted.  Wliole  sections  of  conntriea  are  sometimes 
devastated  by  floods,  and  cities  and  towns  destroyed 
by  fires  and  earthquakes,  leaving  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple destitute  of  the  means  of  shelter  and  subsistence. 
It  is,  first,  the  duty  of  tlieii'  own  govermnent  to  pro- 
vide for  these  wants ;  but  not  infrequently  the  calam- 
ity is  so  great  that  the  government  is  unable  to  give 
its  aid  to  the  extent  and  within  the  time  required  to 
render  its  aid  etlicacious.  In  such  cases  the  laws  of 
humanity  would  impose  a  duty  on  others.  In  many 
instances  of  this  kind,  however,  the  active  charity  of 
individuals  and  communities  renders  any  action  on  the 
part  of  the  governments  of  other  states  unnecessary. 
But  a  govermnent  may  alwaj'a  stimulate  and  assist 
auch  charity,  and  by  thus  reflecting  and  giving  effect 

'  Hallcck,  vol.  i.,  p.  400. 
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to  the  general  feelings  of  its  people  manifest  its  sym- 
patliy  and  generosity.  Of  such  a  character  was  the 
assistance  rendered  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  transporting  to  Ireland  the  contributions  of 
provisions  spontaneously  offered  by  the  American  peo- 
ple." ' 

(J.)  Tlte  Duty  of  Comit'j.—"-  There  is  a  set  of  cour- 
teous and  convenient  observances,  usually  followed  in 
the  conduct  of  states  towaixl  each  other,  too  deJinite, 
and  often  too  minute  and  conventional,  to  make  it 
proper  to  call  them  moral  principles.  The  violation 
or  neglect  of  these  is  not  considered  sufficient  in  itself 
to  justify  war,  though  one  state  is,  by  such  violation 
or  neglect,  often  placed  in  an  attitude  of  avowed  ill- 
will  and  suspicion  toward  another  state.  These  ob- 
servations of  courtesy  and  convenience  are  said  to  de- 
pend on  what  jurists  and  statesmen  style  the  comity 
of  nations.'''' '  The  practice  of  extradition,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  principles  of  Private  International  Law,  the 
privileges  of  exterritoriahty  extended  to  foreign  sov- 
ereigns and  ambassaxlors,  to  armies  in  transit,  and  to 
public  armed  vessels,  are  all  based  upon  the  comity  of 


(c.)  T/ie  Duty  of  Int^rcoiirse.—ln  the  discussion  of 
this  duty  it  is  necessary  to  regard  it  from  two  points 
of  view,  and  to  consider,  1st.  The  duty  of  a  state  to 
enter  into  relations  of  intercourse  with  other  states, 
to  send  and  receive  ambassadors,  to  permit  consuls  to 
reside  and  to  perform  their  duties  in  its  commercial 
cities,  to  negotiate  treaties,  and  to  permit  aliens  to 
travel  or  reside  in  its  territory.    2d.  The  duty  of  cora- 


'Halleck,  vol.  i.,  p.  407. 


'  Creasy,  p.  E 
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mercial  intercourse,  which  consists  in  permitting  for- 
eigners to  engage  in  commerce  ivith  its  subjects,  and 
to  exchange  its  products  for  those  of  other  nations. 

In  the  former  case  a  nation,  by  estabhshing  a  rule 
of  strict  non- intercourse,  shuts  itself  out  from  being  a 
party  to  International  Law.  It  declines  to  be  bound 
by  its  sanctions,  and  it  cannot  of  right  expect  other 
states  to  observe  them  in  such  casual  and  irregular  in- 
tercourse as  they  may  have  mth  it.  AUens  who  enter 
its  territory  do  so  at  their  peril ;  and,  as  its  own  citi- 
zens in  foreign  parts  cannot  look  to  their  own  govern- 
ment for  protection,  many  of  their  wrongs  must  go 
unredressed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  subject 
further,  for  the  reason  that  no  state  now  assumes,  or 
has  ever  assumed,  such  an  attitude  of  complete  isola- 
lation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that,  in  proportion  as  a  nation  withdraws  itself 
from  intercourse  with  other  states,  or  hampers  its  in- 
ternational relations  with  needless  and  bunlensome 
restrictions,  in  the  same  projMrtion  it  withdraws  itself 
from  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  International  Law. 
If  it  ceases  to  sanction,  or  formally  withdraws,  privi- 
leges which  have  been  granted  to  other  states,  or  to 
aliens  resident  within  its  territory,  or  which  they  have 
enjoyed  with  its  tacit  consent,  it  is  guilty  of  a  viola- 
lion  of  comity  which  will  gain  for  it  the  ill-will  of  na- 
tions, and,  if  such  a  policy  be  persisted  in,  may  in  the 
end  result  in  measures  of  retaliation. 

In  respect  to  the  duty  of  commercial  intercourse,  it 
has  been  contended  by  some  writers  that  the  right  to 
such  intercom-so  is  a  perfect  right,  and  that  a  refusal 
to  enter  into  commercial  relations  is  a  just  cause  for 
war.     Others  claim  that  such  intercourse  is  a  perfect 
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right  only  when  an  article  of  commerce  is  produced  by 
one  etate  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  another.  Neither  of  these  views  is  fairly  deducible 
from  the  fundamental  principles  of  International  Law. 
In  the  first  place,  while  many  articles  of  trade  are  high- 
ly desirable,  none  have  thus  far  been  shown  to  be  so 
absolutely  necessary  and  indispensable  as  to  justify  a 
resort  to  forcible  methods  to  obtain  them.  Such  a 
view  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  theory  of  state 
sovereignty  and  independence,  and  a  refusal  to  enter 
into  such  relations  would  certainly  not  justify  acta  of 
hostile  interference.  "  Vattel  lays  do^vn  tlie  general 
rule  that  every  nation,  in  virtue  of  its  natural  liberty, 
has  a  right  to  tratle  with  those  which  shall  be  willing 
to  correspond  with  such  intentions,  and  to  molest  it  in 
the  exercise  of  its  right  is  an  injury." '  "  The  obliga- 
tion of  trading  with  a  foreign  state  is  imperfect  in  it- 
self, and  gives  thcra  only  an  imperfect  right,  so  that, 
in  cases  where  the  commerce  would  be  detrimental,  it 
is  entirely  void." '  "  China  and  Japan  for  a  long  time 
declined  all  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
and  even  now  permit  only  a  very  restricted  trade,  in 
particular  articles  and  at  particular  places.  The  quea- 
tion  was  at  one  time  discussed  whether  these  people 
could  not  be  comjwlled  to  ojien  their  ports  to  foreign- 
ers, and  engage  in  trade  and  general  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  But,  as  a  question  of  in- 
ternational jurisprudence,  it  scarcely  merits  considerar 
tion.  No  doubt  on  this  point  could  arise  in  the  mind 
of  any  person  except  those  who  contend  that  the  rules 

'  Halleck,  Tol.  i,,p.  40B. 

'  Jii'd.,  p.  404  ;  Vallel,  "Droll  dcGenB,"UT,il.,  chap.  ii.,g2-i-48. 
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of  International  Law  adopteti  by  Christian  nations  are 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  countries  of  Asia.  But  this 
opinion,  although  at  one  time  supported  by  writers  of 
unquestionable  ability,  is  now  almost  universally  re- 
jected by  publicists." ' 

Heferenea.  —  For  a  discussion  of  tlic  fundamental,  or  perfect, 
rights  of  states,  the  student  is  referred  to  tlia  following  nutUori- 
ties :  Hail,  "  Intcmational  Law,"  pp.  37-BO ;  Creasy,  "  First  Plat- 
form of  Intcniationnl  Law,"  clinp.  viii. ;  G.  F.  Do  Martens, "  Prficis 
du  Droit  dcs  Gens,"  liv.  iii.,  cliaps.  1-3 ;  liv.  iv„  chaps.  1-4 ;  Hal- 
!eck,  vol.  i.,  chapa,  iv.-Tii.,  and  chap.  xiii. ;  Vftttcl,  cliap.  iii.,  Sj  86- 
48;  Woolscj,  SI  36-53.  For  the  rules  and  forms  of  international 
ceremonial,  diplomatic,  naval,  and  military,  sec  Ilallcck,  chap,  v., 
55  15-39;  Ortolan,  "DipIoniatiB  de  la  Mer;"  G,  F.  Du  Martens, 
liv.  v.,  §§  175-184;  Ueflier,  liv.  iii.,  chaps.  1  and  2;  Vattel,  chap, 
iii.,  and  the  naval  and  military  reguhttions  of  various  states.  The 
subject  of"  Imperfect  Rights"  is  treated  by  Creasy,  pp.  15-23 ;  Phil- 
Hmore,  vol.  i.,  pp.  181-183;  Halleck,  vol.  i.,  chap,  xiii.,  §S  1-25," 
G.  F.  De  Martens,  liv.  v.,  §S  104-184 ;  VaHel,  bk.  li.,  chaps,  i.  and 
ii.  Under  the  bead  of  duties,  or  moral  claims,  this  subject  is  quite 
fully  treated  by  Dr.  Woolsey,  "International  Law,"  JJ  32-35, 


I  Ilallcck,  vol  i.,  p.  405. 
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1.  National  Character  of  an  Indiindual,  Aow  De- 
termined?—  The  national  character  of  an  individual 
is  determined  by  his  citizenship. 

2.  Definition  of  the  Term  Citizen. — A  citizen  or  sub- 
ject of  a  state  is  an  individual  member  of  the  body 
politic,  owing  it  allegiance  and  entitled  to  its  protec- 
tion in  person  and  property.  The  terms  citizen  and 
subject,  as  used  In  International  Laiv,  have  precisely  the 
same  meaning.  They  apply  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
a  state,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  and  conditions. 
The  term  citizen  is  usually  applied  in  states  having 
republican  forms  of  government ;  the  term  subject  in 
those  having  monarchical  institutions.  It  is  not  an 
essential  condition  of  citizenship  that  an  individual 
subject  or  citizen  should  have  any  shai-e  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  state.  His  position  at  International  La\v  is 
the  same  in  either  ease.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  strict- 
ly municipal  in  character,  and  ia  a  ]irivilege  granted,  or 
withheld,  by  a  state  in  accordance  with  its  constitution 
and  laws.  In  some  states  it  does  not  exist,  in  others 
it  is  greatly  restricted,  in  none  does  it  extend  to  all 
who  have  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.' 

'  Id  tbc  Uoited  Stales  U  is  possible,  however,  (or  an  alien  to  aa- 
quire  tlio  nglit  (o  vote,  Id  many  states,  wilhout  Iwcoroiog  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.    But  such  persons  would  not  be  citizens  of 
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3.  ClassiJicatioTi  of  Citisens,  —  Citizens  or  suhjecia 
may  be  either  native  horn  or  naturalized.  The  first  is 
a  natural,  the  second  an  artificial,  state  of  allegiance. 
A  native-born  citizen  is  one  bom  within  the  territory 
of  a  state,  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  Thia  condi- 
tion, of  allegiance  is  called  the  citizenship  of  birth,  or 
nativity.  It  adheres  through  life,  unless  terminated 
by  expatriation,  or  by  process  of  law.  When  the  na- 
tionality  of  an  individual  is  drawn  in  question,  his  citi- 
zenship by  birth  is  always  presumed,  and  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  prove  any  subsequent  change  of 
allegiance.  If,  however,  he  has  acquired  another  na- 
tional character,  by  undergoing  the  process  of  natural- 
ization elsewhere,  with  the  consent  of  his  native  state 
as  expressed  in  its  laws  and  treaties,  he  is  as  fully  a 
citizen  of  the  latter  state  as  if  lie  were  there  native 
bom,  and  is  as  fully  entitled  to  its  protection.' 

the  United  Slates,  and  would  not  be  cniiilcd  to  ila  protection  abroad. 
They  are  not  eilizens  according  to  tlie  rula  of  Inlernational  Law, 

'  The  term  native-born  citizen  is  extremely  difficult  of  definition, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  impoaeible  lo  deduce  a  uniform  rule  upon 
(be  Eubjcct  which  is  observed  fiy  all  natioua.  Most  modern  stales, 
however,  follow  one  of  two  rules,  and  determine  Uie  nationality  ot 
a  child,  1.  By  the  nationality  of  its  parents;  3.  By  the  place  of  its 
birth.  Unlil  Ihe  close  of  the  kst  century  the  former  rule  prevailed 
among  most  civilized  states.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  by  reason  of  the  greater  and  more  frequent  movement 
of  individuals  from  one  stale  lo  imoUier,  and  especially  to  newly- 
settled  countries,  the  second  rule  has  acquired  great  prevalence. 
England  and  llic  L'nitcd  Stales  claim  all  persons  born  within  Ihelr 
terrilorr  as  native  born  citizens,  whatever  may  have  been  the  na- 
tionality of  their  parents.  Denmark,  Porliigal.  Holland,  and  Italy 
follow  Bulwianlially  the  same  rule.  a»,  wiih  some  exceptions,  do 
Pmnce,  Belgium,  Baden,  Greece,  and  Bpain.  The  other  states  of 
Europe  regard  a  child  as  having  ilie  ciiizecahip  of  Us  pareula.  The 
deflniiion  staled  in  the  text  applies  more  generally  than  any  other. 
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A  naturalized  cithe7i  is  one  who  has  relinquished 
his  citizenship  of  nativity,  and  has  acquired  a  new  al- 
legiance in  a  state  other  than  that  of  liis  birth. 

The  citizenship  of  a  dependent  person  is  that  of  his 
principal  or  superior.  Hence  the  citizenship  of  a  child 
is  that  of  his  father,  if  legitimate,  of  his  mother,  if  ille- 
gitimate; of  a  waixl  that  of  his  guardian;  of  a  wife 
that  of  her  husband.  Hence  children  bom  on  the 
high  seas,  or  while  passing  through  foreign  countries, 
have  the  legal  nationahty  of  their  parents.  Citizen- 
ship in  a  state  may  be  renounced  by  an  individual  with 
a  view  to  undergoing  the  process  of  naturalization 
elsewhere.  It  may  also  be  terminated  by  process  of 
law,  as  by  sentence  of  death  or  exile,  which  in  most 
states  has  the  effect  of  destroying  civil  rights.  It  may 
be  forfeited  by  emigration,  or  by  long-continued  ab- 
sence. Once  forfeited  it  may  be  resumed  with  the 
consent  of  the  native  state,  by  a  compliance  with  the 
formalities  of  municipal  law, 

4.  Natui-alizatlon  is  that  process  of  municipal  law 
by  which  an  individual  effects  a  change  in  his  national 
character. 

Most  states  that  recognize  the  sanctions  of  Inter- 
national Law  claim  and  exercise  the  right  of  admit- 
ting foreigners  to  their  allegiance,  and  of  bestowing 
upon  them  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. Nearly  all  of  them  recognize  the  right,  on  the 
part  of  their  subjects,  of  renouncing  their  native  alle- 
giance and  of  acquiring  a  new  citizenship  in  a  foreign 
state.  The  process  of  naturalization  consists  of  two 
essential  parts :  1st.  A  renunciation  of  the  old  alli- 
ance. In  some  states  this  is  expressly  required,  in. 
others  it  is  presumed  by  the  act  of  naturalization. 
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^m  the  nature  of  allegiance  it  is  obvious  that  an 
individual  can  maintain  the  relation  to  but  one  state 
at  a  time.  2(.l.  A  formal  assumption  of  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  citizenship  in  the  new  state.  This  is 
usually  effected  by  an  oath  of  allegiance.  A  period 
of  residence  is  also  required  as  a  conthtion  precedent 
to  naturalization. 

Condltlmis  of  N^atitrailsation. — The  following  con- 
ditions of  naturalization  are  now  generally  sanctioned 
by  the  usage  of  nations. 

(a.)  The  result  of  the  process  of  naturalization  is  to 
effect  an  entire  change  in  the  national  character  of  an 
individual.  lie  is  as  fully  invested  with  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  the  new  state  as  if  he  were  there  a  native- 
bom  citizen,  and  is  entitled  to  the  same  extra-territorial 
protection.  Such  protection  can  be  extended  to  bim 
in  the  state  of  his  nativity  only  as  the  result  of  treaty 
stipulation. 

(J.)  A  state,  by  exercising  its  right  of  naturalization 
in  favor  of  an  individual,  cannot  absolve  him  from  any 
legal  obligations  due  to  his  former  sovereignty  at  the 
time  of  his  emigration ;  and  he  is  liable  to  lie  held  to 
the  performance  of  such  obbgations  should  he  return 
at  any  time  to  the  jurisdiction  of  his  native  state, 

(c.)  An  individual,  after  having  been  naturalized  in  a 
state,  may  renounce  such  citizenship,  and  may  renew 
his  native  allegiance,  or  may  form  a  new  tie  of  citizen- 
ship elsewhere.  Should  be  return  to  his  native  state 
and  settle  there,  with  the  intention  of  remaining,  he  is 
usually  regarded  as  having  forfeited  his  acquired  alle- 
giance, and  his  citizenship  of  nativity  is  resumed. 

((?.)  The  municipal  laws  of  every  state  enumerate 
and  define  the  rights  and  privileges  which  may  be  ao- 
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quired  by  its  naturalized  citizens.  In  no  case  do  such 
persons  acquire  all  the  privileges  of  native-bom  citi- 
zens. The  most  usual  restrictions  apply  to  the  holding 
of  political  and  mihtary  office,  tlie  highest  grades  of 
which,  in  every  state,  can  only  be  filled  by  native-bom 
citizens.  In  the  United  States,  whose  policy  of  natural- 
ization is  extremely  liberal,  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice-President  can  only  be  held  by  native-born  citizens. 

{e.)  A  naturalized  citizen  who  returns  to  his  Dative 
country  and  takes  up  his  residence  there  with  the  in- 
tention of  remaining,  is  presumed  to  have  renounced 
hia  acquired  citizenship.  His  adopted  country,  in  such 
an  event,  is  justified  in  declining  to  extend  its  protec- 
tion to  a  person  who  has  ceased  to  perform  the  duties 
of  citizensliip,  and  who  declines  to  be  bound  by  its  ob- 
ligations. 

These  iiiles  are  illustrated  by  several  cases  arising 
in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 

(1.)  Ilemi-icICa  Caw.— This  occurred  in  1S72.  Hdn- 
rich  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1S50,  of 
Austrian  parents  who  were  temporarily  resident  there. 
They  were  never  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
so,  in  accordance  with  the  naturalization  treaty  with 
Austria,  were  never  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In 
1852  Heinrich  returned  with  his  jmrents  to  Austria, 
where  for  the  next  twenty  years  he  remained,  per- 
forming none  of  the  duties  of  an  American  citizen, 
but,  on  the  conti-ary,  enjoying  some  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Austrian  citizenship.  In  1872  he  was 
notified  that  he  would  be  held  to  the  performance  of 
his  miUtary  duties  in  Austria.  To  this  he  demurred, 
claiming  the  interposition  of  the  American  minister  in 
his  behalf,  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  an  American 
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citizen.  According  to  the  several  municipal  laws  of 
the  interested  states  he  was  a  native-born  citizen— of 
the  United  States  because  bom  in  its  territory ;  of 
Austria  because  of  his  Austrian  parentage.  After  some 
correspondence  tbe  United  States  government  dechned 
to  interfere  in  his  behalf  on  the  ground  tliat  he  had 
expatriated  himself :  1st.  By  his  long  residence  in  Aus- 
tria, by  which  he  created  the  presumption  that  he  in- 
tended to  reside  there  pennanently ;  2d,  By  his  having 
signified  his  willingness  to  become  an  Austrian  sub- 
ject, by  obtaining  passports  and  travelhng  under  them 
in  that  character. 

Case  of  Martin  Kossta. — Koszta  was  a  Hungarian, 
and  so  a  native-born  citizen  of  Austria.  He  was  con- 
cerned in  the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  18i8,  and  at 
the  unsuccessful  termination  of  that  movement  effected 
his  escape  to  Turkey,  where  he  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned, but  finally  released  on  condition  that  he 
should  quit  Turkish  territory.  He  went  to  the  United 
States,  took  up  a  residence  there,  and  at  the  proper 
time  made  a  declaration  in  due  form  of  his  intention 
to  become  an  American  citizen.  In  1S53,  and  so  before 
the  naturalization  process  had  been  completed  in  his 
case,  he  went  to  Smyrna  on  business,  and  was  there 
granted  a  travelling  pass  by  the  United  States  consuL 
This  paper  conferred  upon  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
national  character  of  an  American,  and  stated  that  he 
was  entitled  to  American  protection.  Not  long  after 
his  arrival  in  Smyrna  his  presence  was  made  knoivn 
to  the  Austrian  consul,  and,  on  June  21,  1853,  Koszta 
was  seized  by  certain  persons  in  the  pay  of  the  Aus- 
trian consulate,  and  taken  out  into  the  harbor  in  a 
boat.    At  some  distance  from  the  shore  he  was  thrown 
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into  the  water,  and  was  picked  up  by  boats  from  the 
Austrian  man-of-war  Hussar.  He  was  taken  on  board 
that  ship  and  was  there  confined  with  a  view  to  his 
ultimate  conveyance  witliin  Austrian  jurisdiction.' 

The  United  States  consul  at  Smyrna  jirotested 
against  this  arbitrary  action,  but  without  avail,  and,  aa 
a  last  resort,  reported  the  circumstance  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legation  at  Constantinople.  The  St.  Louis,  a  pub- 
he  armed  vessel  of  the  United  Htates,  commanded  by 
Captain  Ingraham,  happened  to  be  lying  in  the  harbor 
of  Constantinople  at  the  time,  and  Captain  Ingraham 
was  requested  by  the  Chm-ge  iF Affaires  to  proceed  to 
Smyrna  and  demand  Koszta's  release,  if  necessary  by 
a  resort  to  force.  In  compliance  with  these  instruc- 
tions Captain  Ligraham  went  to  Smyrna  and  demand- 
ed the  surrender  of  Koszta,  stating  that  unless  he  were 
delivered  up  he  should  take  him  by  force  of  arms.  Ab 
such  a  conflict,  aside  from  its  international  conse- 
quences, would  have  led  to  the  certain  destruction  of 
much  of  the  shi])]tiug  in  the  harbor,  and  to  the  possi- 
ble destruction  of  the  town  itself,  the  French  consul 
offered  his  metUation,  and  Koszta  was  delivered  into 
his  custody  pending  the  result  of  the  negotiations  in 
his  case.  As  a  result  Koszta  was  conveyed  back  to  the 
United  States,  the  Austrian  government  reserving  the 
right  to  proceed  against  bini  should  he  ever  return  to 
Turkish  territory. 

This  case  has  been  frequently  cited  as  illustrating 
many  phases  of  the  question  of  citizenship  and  alle- 
giance. The  following  are  the  more  important  consid- 
erations involved : 

'  "ForelgQ  Rclationa  of  iLe  United  Stales."  1873,  pari  3,  p,  12B8 
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(a.)  The  papers  in  Koszta'a  possession  gave  him  the 
character  of  an  American  citizen  in  so  far  as  the  Turk- 
ish government  was  concerned,  and  entitled  him  to  its 
protection.  If  he  were  not  entitled  to  those  papers,  the 
question  resulting  was  one  for  decision  bet(veen  Tar- 
Itey  and  the  United  States. 

(i.)  The  action  of  the  Austrian  consul  was  a  gross 
violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey,  and  a  serious 
infraction  of  the  rules  of  International  Law. 

(c)  The  use  of  force  by  Captain  Ingrahain  to  secure 
the  release  of  Koszta  was  also  without  warrant  of  In- 
ternational Law.  It  differed  from  that  of  the  Aus- 
trian officials  only  in  that  its  effects  were  to  vindicate 
the  sovereignty  of  Turkey.  Upon  this  ground  it  was 
defended  at  the  time,  and  generally  justified. 

(rf.)  Eoszta  was  not  an  American  citizen.  Hia  dec- 
laration of  intention  to  become  one,  however,  to  that 
extent  entitleil  him  to  a  qualified  amount  of  protection 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States ;  especially  in  a  state 
where  he  had  the  character  of  an  aUen,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, and  where  the  question  of  Iiis  partially  acquired 
allegiance  was  not  complicated  by  considerations  aris- 
ing ont  of  his  allegiance  of  nativit}-. 

(e.)  Had  his  case  been  drawn  in  question  by  any  dis- 
interested power,  Koszta  would  have  been  regarded  as 
an  Austrian  subject.  This  would  have  rcsultetl  from 
the  application  of  the  rule  of  nativity  to  his  case. 

(/".)  If  a  formal  decree  or  sentence  of  exile  was  had 
against  Koszta  in  Austria,  that  power  could  have  re- 
tainetl  jurisdiction  over  liim  to  the  extent  of  giving 
perpetual  effect  to  its  decree  of  banishment,  by  pre- 
venting his  return  to  Austrian  territory. 

LargomarainVa  Case.  —  Largomarsini  was  born  in 
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Italy,  of  Itiilinn  parents,  and  i\-hen  two  years  of  age 
was  brought  by  tbeiu  to  the  United  States.  Upon 
reaching  the  proper  age,  and  having  fulfilled  the  nsoal 
conditions  of  residence  and  intention,  he  was  natoral- 
ized  in  San  Francisco,  a  place  which  ho  had  chosen  aa 
his  durable  abode,  lie  resided  there  and  elsewhere  in 
California  until  1875.  when  he  visited  Italy  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose,  and  with  the  intention  of  returning  to 
the  United  States  ajid  of  resuming  his  residence  there 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  in 
Italy  he  was  notified  that  he  had  been  drafted  into 
the  military  service.  Claiming  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  ho  refused  to  obey  the  stmimona,  and 
upon  this  refusal  he  was  arrested  aa  a  deserter  from 
the  Italian  mihtary  ser\'iee.  His  ease  was  appealed  to 
the  highest  military  tribunal,  where  the  charge  of  de- 
sertion was  not  sustained,  but  he  was  held  to  the  peN 
formance  of  his  military  service.  Intervention  was 
made  in  his  behalf  by  the  United  States  minister,  but 
without  avail,  the  refusal  to  release  him  being  based 
upon  the  ground  that  he  was  an  Italian  subject,  and 
that  his  naturalization  in  the  United  States  had  no  ef- 
fect upon  his  inthvidual  status  when  he  returned  to 
Italy. 

Caee  of  Z77)(7«r.— Leopold  Ungar  was  bom  in  Bavar 
ria,  but  emigrated  to  the  Unitetl  States,  where  he  com- 
pleted the  naturalization  process  in  1S56,  In  1857  he 
obtained  a  [mssport  from  the  Department  of  State  and 
returned  to  Europe,  passing  and  repassing  several  times 
between  tlio  two  countries.  The  last  vise  of  his  pass- 
port bore  the  date  of  lS(il.  In  1873  he  arrived  in 
Egypt  from  Italy,  under  an  assumed  name,  and  was 
arrested  at  the  instance  of  the  Prussian  consul  in  Alex- 
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mth  a  view  to  his  extradition  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted in  Cologne.  He  claimed  to  be  an  American 
citizen,  but  protection  was  denied  hira.  1.  Because  he 
had  expatriated  himself ;  this  was  |)roven  by  long  ab- 
sence from  the  United  States  with  no  intention  of  re- 
turning. 2.  Because  he  had  voluntarily  subjected  him- 
self to  Prussian  jurisdiction  by  committing  a  crime 
Tvithin  Prussian  territory.  His  flight  to  Egypt  in  no 
way  affected  the  question  of  his  national  character,  as 
he  was  subject  to  the  extradition  process  in  Egypt,  on 
the  demand  of  Prussia,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  an  existing  treaty  of  extradition  between  the  two 
countries. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  to  make  perfect  and  complete 
the  change  of  national  character,  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, the  existence  of  a  treaty  is  necessary.  Many 
such  treaties  have  been  negotiated  in  recent  times. 

The  United  States  has  thus  far  negotiated  twelve 
naturalization  treaties,  the  first  of  them  with  Prussia, 
in  1868.  All  of  them,  except  that  with  Great  Britain, 
stipulate  for  a  five  years'  period  of  residence  as  a  con- 
dition essential  to  naturahzation.  All  except  two '  ex- 
pressly provide  that  a  naturalized  citizen  returning  to 
his  native  country  shall  be  held  hable  to  trial  for  all 
actions  punishable  by  the  laws  of  his  native  state,  com- 
mitted prior  to  his  emigration.  Nino  of  them  contain 
the  provision  that  an  inthvidual  returning  to  his  native 
country  shall,  after  a  residence  of  two  years,  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  renounced  his  acquired  citizenship.  The 
naturalization  treaties  of  the  United  States  have  thus 
far  Buccfflsfully  endured  the  test  of  practical  applica- 
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tion.  They  have  been  administered  in  a  liberal  spirit, 
and  but  few  cases  have  arisen  under  them  for  which 
they  liave  not  afforded  an  adequate  remedy, 

5.  Erpatriation. — The  term  expati'iation  is  applied 
to  the  process  by  which  the  allegiance  of  an  indiridaal 
to  a  particular  state  is  terminated.  It  may  be  volnn- 
tary,  the  act  originating  with  the  individual ;  or  it 
may  result  from  the  operation  of  law ;  in  the  latter  case 
it  is  called  exile,  or  lianishment.  The  act  of  voluntary 
expatriation  is,  in  strictness,  an  essential  incident  of 
the  naturalization  process ;  for  an  in(hvidual  rarely  puts 
off  his  citizenship  unless  with  the  intention  of  changing 
his  national  character,  and  this  change  can  only  be  ef- 
fected by  undergoing  the  process  of  naturalization. 

The  doctrine  of  indelible  allegiance  is  now  either 
tacitly  or  expressly  abandoned  by  nearly  all  states 
that  are  parties  to  International  Law,  and  there  is  very 
general  agreement  among  them  as  to  the  following 
fundamental  principles : 

(fl,)  From  birth,  to  the  date  of  emigration,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  country  of  nativity  is  comjilete.  It  may 
therefore  determine  the  conditions  to  bo  fulfilled  by 
its  subjects  before  emigration,  as  an  incident  of  ita 
municipal  jurisdiction. 

(J.)  The  act  of  emigration  cancels  no  obligation  in- 
curred prior  to  its  date. 

(c.)  A  citizen,  or  subject  of  a  state,  by  undergoing 
the  process  of  naturalization  in  a  foreign  state,  is  not 
released  from  any  obligation  to  the  state  of  his  nativ- 
ity incurred  previous  to  his  emigration," 

((f.)  The  acceptance  by  an  individual  of  political  or 
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Etary  office  in  the  serrice  of  a  foreign  state,  without 
the  consent  of  his  own  government,  is  equivalent  to 
expatriation.  Whether  this  shall  be  permanent  or  not 
will  depend  on  the  municipal  law  of  the  individual's 
state. 

While  the  restrictions  which  are  placed  upon  emi- 
gration by  the  municipal  laws  of  different  states  vary 
considerably,  it  is  still  possible  to  assign  each  of  them 
to  one  of  two  groups.  In  most  of  the  Continental 
Btates  of  Europe  where  a  system  of  miHtary  conscrip- 
tion prevails,  the  act  of  emigration,  without  permission, 
involves  a  forfeiture  of  civil  rights.  "  Each  country 
hampers  expatriation  with  such  restrictions  as  it  thinks 
fit,  and  this  must  probably  continue  to  be  the  case  so 
long  as  the  present  conscription  laws  are  retained.'' ' 
In  England  and  the  United  States  a  more  liberal  pol- 
icy prevails.  In  England  the  subject  of  expatriation 
is  regulated  by  the  Naturalization  Act  of  1870,  which 
concedes  the  right  of  voluntary  eximtriation,  and  re- 
gards British  subjects  as  expatriate  so  soon  as  they 
have  completed  the  process  of  naturalization  in  a  for- 
eign state.  In  the  United  States  a  difference  of  view 
existed,  for  a  long  time,  among  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  government.  The  view  of  the 
judiciary  has  been  that  citizenship  was  a  compact  be- 
tween a  state  and  each  of  its  subjects,  and  that  this 
compact  could  not  be  dissolved  by  the  latter  without 
the  consent  of  the  former,  as  expressed  in  its  municipal 
laws.  Tliis  view  is  in  substance  that  maintained  by 
the  English  courts  on  the  same  subject.    The  view  of 

'  Opinion  of  Mr.  Abbot  to  English  Naturalization  Commission, 
"  United  Slates  Foreign  Relations,"  1873,  p.  1248. 
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the  political  departments  of  the  government  has  ^ways 
been  that  the  right  of  expatriation  was  an  individual 
right,  existing  at  aU  times,  and  capable  of  being  exer- 
cised at  will.  This  view  they  have  constantly  endeav- 
ored to  incorporate  into  the  conventional  law  of  the 
United  States.  In  I8I1S  an  Act  of  Congress  was  passed 
declaring  that  "  the  right  of  expatriation  is  a  natural 
and  inherent  right  of  all  people,  indisjiensable  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  This  act,  which  is  declaratory  in  chaF- 
aeter,  has  never  receivetl  judicial  interpretation, 

6.  Aliens  and  Domicile. — The  peculiar  view  of  al- 
legiance which  prevailed  during  the  feudal  period  sur- 
vived the  doiivnfall  of  the  system  in  which  it  had  orig- 
inated, and,  in  the  form  of  the  doctrine  of  indelible 
allegiance,  became  part  of  the  internal  pohtical  policy 
of  most  European  states.  An  individual,  bom  a  sub- 
ject, always  retained  that  character.  Such  personal 
and  property  rights  as  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  grew 
out  of  the  fact  of  his  allegiance  to  his  native  sovereign, 
and  were  not  recognized  beyond  that  sovereign's  terri- 
tories. The  result  ^vas  to  make  the  lot  of  an  alien  a 
particularly  hard  one  in  early  times.  So  soon  as  ho 
passed  the  frontiers,  and  entered  the  territory  of  an- 
other state,  he  was  regarded  as  being  without  rights. 
Such  privileges  of  residence  and  occupation  as  he  en- 
joyed were  held  upon  sufferance  only,  and  could  be 
withdrawn  or  cancelled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign 
in  whose  territory  he  was  resident.  If  he  died  in  a 
foreign  country  his  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
was  forfeited  to  the  sovereign  in  acconlance  with  the 
droit  d'aubaine  f  or,  at  a  later  period,  when  more  hu- 
mane usages  had  begun  to  prevail,  was  heavily  taxed 
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■when  withdrawn  from  the  territory,  in  accordance 
■with  the  droit  de  detraction. 

As  civilization  increased,  ajid  as  commerce  and  inter- 
state mtercourso  liecanie  general,  these  harsh  provisions 
were  gradually  relaxed,  though  they  did  not  finally 
disappear  untd  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Other  restrictions  remained,  however,  notably  a  disar 
bihty  in  the  matter  of  holding  land,  and  "  it  is  only  of 
late  years  that  the  right  of  holding  lands  on  the  same 
conditions  as  subjects  has  been  conceded  to  foreigners 
by  most  countries," '    In  the  matter  of  holding  and 


'  Boyd's  Wlieaton,  p.  112:  "  Iq  Belgium  lliis  waa  effcclcd  by  the 
law  of  the  BTlli  of  April.  1865.'  lluasia  conceded  the  privilege  in 
1860.1'  Borne  of  ttie  Swiss  cantouB  do  not  even  uow  permit  torcign- 
era  to  hold  rcnl  property  without  the  express  saDctioa  of  ttie  CHntoiiBl 
government  unless  there  be  a  treaty  to  that  effect.'  Auslrin,^  the 
Ketherlaods,'  and  Sweden,'  only  accord  the  right  on  conditioQ  of 
reciprocity  in  the  foreigner's  country.  The  conslituiion  of  the  Oer- 
maa  empire  provides  that  every  person  belonging  to  one  of  Ihe  con- 
federated slates  is  to  be  treated  In  every  other  aa  a  born  native,  and 
to  be  permitted  to  acquire  real  estate,'  But,  as  regards  other  coiin- 
Iries,  the  laws  of  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Saiony,  and  WDrlemberg  exact 
for  their  own  subjects,  when  abroad,  the  game  rights  Ihey  extend  to 
foreigners  in  their  own  dominions.''  In  Italy,  Denmark,  and  Grcecet 
aliens  are  under  no  disabilities  in  this  respect.  The  ownership  of 
land  in  the  United  Stales  is  regulated  by  the  laws  of  llio  individual 
states  of  Uie  Union.  Some  slates  impose  no  restrictions  on  foreign- 
ers; others  require  residence  and  an  oath  ot  allegiance;  in  others  a 
declaration  of  an  intcniiou  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
Ifniled  States  is  i 


•"Keport  of  (EuglUh)  NstnrBllaiUoii   Commission,  180B,"  p.  116. 
'  Ibid,,  p.  128.  ■  Jbid.,  p.  131.  '  "  Civil  Code  of  Auetrla,"  J  S3. 

•  "Civil  Code  ortlieNetherlaQfls,"S!8S4-057.       '"Swedish  Statnte  of 
Inbcritauce/'cliup.xv.,  |3.  '  Burlslut,  "Map  orEuropcbyTrcatf," 

art,  m.,  Tol.  111.,  p.  1931.        1.  "Report  of  (English)  NmnmliKation  Com- 
missIOD,  isetl,"  pp.  114, 134,  ISS,  133.  '  Ibid.,  p.  110 ;  Italian  Civil 

Code,"  art,  iii. ;  "  Civil  Code  orCrecce,"  art.  v,  '  "Report  or(Eng- 

Usb)  NatunLlizatiun  Commlfslon,  IBGU,"  p.  131. 
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transferring  pei*sonal  property,  the  practice  of  nations 
has  been  much  more  liberal  This  difference  of  view 
in  regard  to  the  two  kinds  of  property  was  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  tliat,  in  early  times,  only  land  and  immov- 
ables were  recognized  as  having  the  quality  of  prop- 
erty, and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  personal  property, 
especially  in  the  form  of  money  and  valuables,  coold 
be  easily  concealed  and  withdrawn  from  the  operation 
of  the  law.  The  result  was  that  personal  property 
began  to  be  made  the  subject  of  legal  regulation  at  a 
much  later  date,  and  when  more  enlightened  views 
had  begun  to  prevail  upon  the  subject  of  ownership 
and  property  regula.tion.' 

The  tei-m  alien  is  apphed  to  any  person  within  the 
territory  of  a  state,  at  any  time,  who  is  not  a  citizen 
or  subject  of  that  state,  either  by  birth  or  naturaliziu 
tion.  These  foreigners  or  strangers  are  susceptible  of 
classification  into, 

(a.)  Aliens,  or  Aliens  Proper,  including  all  those  per- 
sons who  are  sojourning  temporarily  within  a  state, 
or  who  are  passing  through  its  territory. 

(J.)  Domiciled  Slrang/ers,  including  all  those  persons 
who  have  acquired  a  legal  domicile  at  some  place  with- 
in its  territorial  jurisdiction. 

From  the  principle  that  all  persons  withio  the  terri- 

"  Feudal  principles  were  mninlaioed  so  long  in  Engliinil  that,  unlil 
the  year  18T0,  un  aliuD  via  incapable  of  tiolding  kad  for  more  than 
twenly-one  yean;  that  is,  lie  could  not  purchase  a  freehold.  This, 
however,  was  remedied  by  Uie  Natumlizalion  Act  of  1870,"  which 
relieved  aliens  of  most  of  their  disabilities,  &nd,  as  regards  land,  placed 
them  on  the  same  fooling  as  subjects." — Boyd's  WbcatoD,  p.  113, 

'  Amos,  "  Science  of  Law,"  p.  164. 

■  33  ana  34  Victoria,  clmp.  xlv.,  i  Z 
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tory  of  a  state,  at  any  time,  are  subject  to,  and  are 
protected  by,  its  municipal  laws,  it  follows  that  aliens, 
BO  long  as  they  obey  those  laws,  will  be  as  fully  pro- 
tected by  them  as  are  the  eitijiens  of  the  state  in  which 
they  are  resident.  They  are  subject  to  some  restrictions, 
however,  from  which  citizens  are  exempt ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  held  to  the  performance  of  certain 
duties  to  which  citizens  are  liable  from  the  fact  of  their 
allegiance.  Themost  important  of  these  is  an  exemption 
from  personal  hnposts '  and  from  obligatory  military 
sei-vice — a  duty,  from  its  nature,  incumbent  njton  citi- 
zens alone.  "  During  the  Ajuerican  civil  war  the  pro- 
tection of  England  was  frequently  demanded  by  Brit- 
ish subjects  against  conscription  in  the  United  States 
army.  Lord  Lyons  was  instructed  that  there  is  no 
rule  or  principle  of  International  Law  which  prohibits 
the  government  of  any  country  from  requiring  aliens 
resident  within  its  territories  to  serve  in  the  militia  or 
j}olice  of  the  country,  or  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  such  establishments.'  But  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment would  not  consent  to  British  subjects  being  cora- 
pelletl  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  either  party  where,  be- 
sides the  ordinary  incidents  of  battle,  they  would  bo 
exposed  to  be  treated  as  rebels  or  traitors  in  a  quarrel  in 
which,  as  aliens,  they  hail  no  concern,  and  on  their  re- 
turn to  England  would  incur  the  penalties  imposed 
on  British  subjects  for  having  taken  part  in  the  war.' 

'  Tbe  (cm)  t'mpmt,  as  bere  UBcd,  refers  lo  imposUions  of  personal 
Bcrvici^,  OS  for  jury  duly,  etc.,  and  to  impoallioiiB  of  monej  JQ  the 
way  of  poU-tases,  or  other  levies  upou  citizens  alone. 

'  Despalcli  to  Lord  Lyons,  No.  70,  April  4,  IMl. 

'Jiirf.,  No.  349,  Oct.  7,  1861;  "  Parliameutary  Papers,  North  | 

America,"  1864,  No.  13,  p.  34.  ^ 
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All  who  could  prove  their  British  nationality  were, 
accordingly,  exempted  from  military  service.'  But  if 
a  British  subject  hfwl  become  naturalized  in  America, 
England  refused  to  protect  him  so  long  as  lie  remained 
there.'  Individuals  who  had  declared  their  intention 
of  becoming  naturalized,  but  had  not  completed  the 
necessary  formalities,  were  also  treated  as  aliens,  and 
exempted ; '  but  Her  Majesty's  government  declined  to 
interfere  in  their  behalf  if  thoy  had  voted  at  elections, 
or  in  any  way  exercised  any  of  the  exclusive  privil^ea 
of  a  citizen.'  In  18C3  an  Act  of  Congress  was  passed 
specially  including  'intended'  citi2enB  in  a  further 
enrollment  of  the  militia ; '  and  a  proclamation  of  the 
President  allowed  sixty-flvo  days  to  such  persons  to 
leave  the  country,  or  become  liable  to  be  enrolled  by 
remaining.  To  this  Great  Britain  acquiesced,  the  pe- 
riod allowed  for  departure  being  deemed  sufficient,* 
It  was  regarded  as  an  estabhshed  principle  that  a  gov- 
ernment might,  by  an  ex  post  facto  law,  include  in  its 
conscription  any  persons  permanently  resident  in  its 
territory,  provided  it  allowed  them  reasonable  time 
and  facilities  for  departure  on  the  promulgation  of 
such  a  law." ' ' 

In  states  where  a  military  establishment  is  main- 
tained by  a  system  of  voluntary  enlistments,  few  re- 

'  Despatch  to  Lord  Lyons.  No.  STB,  July  29,  1861. 

•  DM..  No.  259,  June  7, 1863. 

•  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Stuart.  Aug.  20,  1B83. 

•  Consular  Circular  from  Mr.  Stuart,  No.  M,  July  M,  1863. 
'  "United  States  Swtulea  at  Large,"  toI.  xil,  p.  731. 

•  Despatch  to  Lord  Lyons,  No.  485,  Aug.  31,  1883, 

'  '•Parliamentary  Papers,  North  America,"  1863,  No,  18,  p.  84; 
Despatch  to  Lord  Lyons,  No.  398,  Nov.  37,  1863. 
■  Boyd's  'WheQion,  pp,  309,  SIO. 
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notions  are  placed  upon  the  admission  of  aliens  to 

If.  the  military  or  naval  service.     By  such  an  act,  how- 

I  ever,  and  during  the  period  of  such  service,  an  alien 

^  forfeits  the  protection  of  his  own  government,  and 

^  must  look  for  protection  to  the  state  under  whose 

I  flag  he  serves.     In  nearly  all  states  aliens  are  deljarred 

I  from  holding  public  office  of  a  political  character,  and 
I'  are  denied  the  right  of  suffrage,  when  that  right  exists. 

II  Some  states  still  place  them  under  special  disabilities 
in  the  matter  of  holding  land,  or  engaging  in  business, 
or  following  certain  trades  or  professions ;  others  make 
this  conditional  ujmu  reciprocity.'  In  nearly  all  the 
Continental  states  of  Europe  aliens  are  placed  at  some 
disadvantage  as  reganla  subjects  in  instituting  or  main- 
taining suits  at  law,  and  in  testif^'ing  in  certain  cases. 
They  also  require  a  register  of  aliens  to  be  kept,  and, 
in  many  instances,  claim  and  exercise  the  right  of  ex- 
pelhng  them  from  their  territories  for  cause.  Many 
of  these  restrictions  are  reasonable,  and,  if  they  are 
generally  known,  furnish  no  ground  of  complaint  to 
other  states  whose  citizens  are  subjected  to  them.  In 
some  cases,  notably  in  certain  Mohammedan  and  pa- 
gan countries,  whose  systems  of  government  and  law 
are  radically  different  from  those  of  Christendom,  the 
separate  treatment  of  aliens  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  treaty  stipulation. 


■  In  tbc  conns  of  Ihc  United  BtAtes  alica  friends  are  entitled  lo 
the  same  protection  in  their  rights  ns  citlzena.  Nor  arc  Iheir  suits 
barred  by  proof  that  the  remedy  ia  not  reciprocal.  Taylet  m  Car- 
penter, Storj,  vol.  iii.,  p.  459.  Aliens  in  the  United  States  are  not 
liable  to  militia  duly.  For  treatment  of  alien  enemiea  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  see  g§  4087-4070  of  the  "llcviscd  Blalules  ot  the  United 
States." 
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Interference  by  a  Government  in  Behalf  of  its  Oiti- 
sens  Ahroad. — If  the  government  of  a  state  has  reason 
to  believe  that  its  citizens  are  being  subjected  to  restric- 
tions which  are  unjust,  excessive,  or  unreasonable,  it  ib 
usual  to  represent  the  case  to  the  offending  govern- 
ment in  the  diplomatic  way,  and  to  request  their  mod- 
ification or  removal.  Should  these  means  fail  to  secure 
the  desired  result,  and  should  the  restrictions  be  of 
such  character  as  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  justice,  a  state 
would  be  justified  in  resorting  to  retaliatory  measuree, 
and  could  impose  similar  or  equivalent  restrictions  upon 
the  subjects  of  the  offending  state  who  might  be  found 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

7.  Xfomieile.—Ot  all  the  persons  residing  in  a  state 
at  any  given  time  two  classes  have  elsewhere  been  de- 
scribed— ahens  and  citizens.  Between  these  extremes 
is  found  a  large  class  of  persons  who  are  not  tempora- 
ry sojourners,  neither  have  they  the  quality  of  citizen- 
ship. Their  residence  is  not  transient,  as  is  that  of 
aliens  projwr,  and  they  are  not  members  of  the  body 
pohtio,  owing  it  the  allegiance  of  defence,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  rights  and  political  privileges  of  citizens.  These 
persons  are  called  doinieiled  stra7iffers.  While  their 
residence  is  to  some  extent  permanent,  they  are  unwill- 
ing, for  reasons  of  their  own,  to  give  up  their  citizen- 
ship of  nativity ;  and  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  their 
pecuhar  relation  that  they  should  cherish  a  remote  in- 
tention of  returning  to  their  native  countries  should  it 
ever  become  desii-able  to  do  so. 

Definition  nf  Domicile. — Domicile  may,  therefore, 
be  defined  as  the  phice  which  an  individual  has  freely 
chosen  as  the  centre  of  his  domestic  and  jural  relations, 
and  a  domiciled  stranger  is  an  alien  who,  for  purposes 
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F  of  residence  or  "business,  has  selected  a  certain  place 
as  his  durable  abode,  with  no  present  intention  of  re- 
moving therefrom. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  expressed  in  the 
works  of  writers  ujjon  the  subject  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  terms  citizenship  and  domicile.  From 
the  definition  given  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  not 
synonymous  ;  indeetl,  in  strictness,  they  have  no  pos- 
sible connection  with  each  other.  The  ciiiscti  is  a  creat- 
ure of  the  municipal  law  of  a  state,  vfiih  which  other 
states  ordinarily  have  no  concern.  The  rul^s  of  domi- 
cile determine  the  status  of  an  individual  from  the  stand- 
point of  International  Law,  and  have  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  citizenship.  Dom  icila  is  a  fact,  and,  when 
the  domicile  of  an  indiridual  is  drawn  in  question,  is 
proved,  lilie  other  facts,  by  evidence  as  to  residence  or 
intention.  Citizenship  results  from  birth,  or  the  oper- 
ation of  law,  and  is  acquired  by  undergoing  a  legal 
process,  the  varions  steps  of  which  are  regulated  by  the 
municipal  law  of  a  state.  It  is,  moreover,  a  matter  of  le- 
gal record,  and,  when  the  citizenship  of  an  individual  is 
questionetl,  it  is  established  by  the  proilaction  of  a  duly 
authenticated  certificate  of  origin,  or  naturalization. 

In  one  state  citizenship  may  be  acquired  with  but 
little  effort ;  in  another  with  extreme  difficulty,  or  not 
at  all.  This  is  a  matter  of  strictly  municipal  concern, 
which  every  state  regulates  for  itself  as  an  incident  of 
its  sovereignty.  A  state  may  make  such  rules  on  the 
subjects  of  naturalization  and  expatriation  as  it  deems 
just,  or  suited  to  its  policy,  the  only  limitation  Ijeing 
that  such  laws  must  not  project  themselves  into  tiie 
jurisdiction  of  another  state,  and  give  rise  there  to  a 
confiict  of  allegiance. 
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The  rules  of  domicile,  in  so  far  as  they  are  recog- 
nized and  sanctioned  by  International  Law,  must,  like 
all  its  rules,  be  based  upon  the  general  consent  of  na- 
tions. A  state  may,  by  its  municipal  laws,  grant  cer- 
tain privileges  to  domiciled  strangers,  but  those  priri- 
leges  are  local  in  character,  not  international,  and  can 
have  no  effect  beyond  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  granting  them.  In  a  similar  way  several  states  may 
arrange,  by  treaty,  to  secure  for  their  subjects  special 
privileges  as  to  domicile  in  each  other's  territories,  or 
may  obtain  for  them  special  exemptions  from  the  op- 
eration of  certain  municiijal  laws.  These  privileges 
and  exemptions,  however,  ai-e  restricted  in  their  oper- 
ation to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  states  that  partici- 
pate in  the  treaty.  An  individual  may  also  have  a 
domicile  in  several  places  at  the  same  time ;  indeed,  a 
strict  ap]>lication  of  the  international  rules  of  domicile 
may  cause  the  prize  courts  of  a  state  to  regard  a  fel- 
low-citizen as  an  alien  enemy.  Tlie  opposite  rule  ppo- 
vails  as  to  citizenship,  and  an  individual,  in  hia  charao- 
ter  as  a  citizen  or  subject,  can  owe  allegiance  to  bat 
one  state  at  the  same  time. 

Conditions  of  Domicile. — {«.)  To  constitute  domicile 
there  must  be  actual  residence,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
maining. This  intention  is  inferred  from  the  acts  ot 
an  individual.  If  he  hires  or  purchases  a  place  of  res- 
idence, enters  into  business  relations,  makes  contracts 
which  will  require  considerable  time  for  their  execu- 
tion, or  does  any  acts  of  a  similar  character  which  are 
susceptible  of  being  proved  by  evidence,  a  court  will 
deduce  from  such  acts  that  intention  of  remaining 
which  constitutes  domicile, 

(S.)  Domicile  must  be  freely  chosen.     Constrained 
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lesidence  does  not  give  domicile.  By  constrained  res- 
idence is  meant  any  residence  not  the  result  of  free 
choice  on  the  part  of  an  individual  otherwise  capable 
of  free  action.  The  residence  of  an  officer  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  is  of  this  character,  as  is  that  of 
ambassadors,  their  secretaries,  and  the  aiiaehia  of  a  le- 
gation. The  domicile  of  these  persons  is  the  same  as 
their  citizenship,  native  or  acquired.  They  undergo 
no  change  ot  domicile,  no  matter  bow  long  they  may 
be  absent  from  home  or  resident  abroad,  provided 
such  residence  has  an  official  character,  and  is  in  obe- 
dience to  mihtary  orders,  or  is  in  the  exercise  of  diplo- 
matic functions.  The  domicile  of  a  person  undergoing 
a  sentence  of  imprisonment,  exile,  or  banishment,  is 
not  changed  by  such  constrained  absence,  unless  the 
exile  or  banishment  bo  in  tlie  execution  of  a  life-sen- 
tence. Aa  consuls  do  not  enjoy  the  privileges  of  ex- 
territoriality, they  become  domiciled,  for  most  pur- 
poses, at  the  place  where  they  reside  in  a  consular  ca- 
pacity. It  is  difficult,  ho'wever,  to  state  a  rule  of  dom- 
icile which  will  be  of  general  application  as  regards 
this  class  of  public  officers.  They  are  subject  to  the 
law  of  the  place  where  they  reside,  and  the  legality  of 
their  private  acts  is  determined  by  the  local  law.  If, 
in  addition,  they  are  subjects  of  the  state  in  which 
they  are  resident  consuls,  they  differ  in  no  respect,  as 
to  citizenship  or  domicile,  from  other  citizens.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  citizens  of  the  state  which  they 
represent  in  the  consular  capacity,  their  residence  is 
constrained,  and  their  domicile  is  unchanged.' 

'  Halleck,  vol.  i.,  p.  368;  Phillimore,  vol.  ii..  pp.  310,  811;  Cue 
of  The  Indian  Cliicf,  BobiuEou,  "  Admiralty  Reports,"  vol.  ill.,  p. 
M;  TLe  Josepliinc,  Robinson,  vol.  iv..  p.  36;  The  President,  Rob- 
Inaon,  vol.  v.,  p.  377;  The  Falcon,  Robinson,  vol.  yi.,  p.  197. 
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(c.)  The  domicile  of  an  inferior  or  subordinate  per- 
son is  tliat  of  the  legal  superior.  Hence  the  domicile 
of  the  wife  is  that  of  the  husband ;  of  a  child,  that  of 
the  father,  if  legitimate,  or  of  the  mother,  if  illegiti- 
mate ;  of  a  ward,  that  of  the  guardian ;  of  a  slave,  that 
of  the  master.  A  change  in  the  domicile  of  the  supe- 
rior produces  a  similar  change  in  the  domicile  of  the 
inferior  or  dependent  person. 

(d.)  Domicile  is  always  ])resumed.'  When  once  the 
essential  conditions  of  residence  have  been  fulfilled  by 
an  individual,  and  when  the  facts  of  such  residence 
have  been  establialied  by  competent  testimony,  a  court 
is  bound  to  draw  the  inference  that  the  intention  is  to 
acquire  domicile.  This  rule  is  of  the  first  imjwrtance ; 
indeed,  no  other  rule  upon  this  subject  woiUd  be  sus- 
ceptible of  legal  enforcement.  The  validity  of  a  per- 
son's acts  must  bo  determined  by  one  of  two  systems 
of  law — (1)  that  of  his  nationality,  or  (2)  that  of  his 
domicile.  There  can  be  no  middle  ground ;  one  or 
the  other  must  be  chosen ;  otherwise  the  greatest  con- 
fusion would  result.  Such  being  the  case,  less  hard- 
ship will  ensue  from  the  adoption  of  the  rule  that  the 
law  of  a  person's  domicile,  rather  than  that  of  his  na- 
tionality, shall  detennine  the  validity  of  his  acts ;  for 
it  is  easier,  as  it  is  certainly  more  just  and  convenient, 
that  the  local  law  should  regulate  his  legal  and  busi- 
ness relations,  than  that  they  should  be  made  to  de- 
pend upon  the  law  of  a  distant  eoantry.  Indeed,  the 
latter  course  would  be  obviously  impossible, 

(e.)  As  domicile  may  be  freely  chosen,  so  may  it  be 
relinquished  or  changed  at  the  will  of  the  individual. 


Halleck,  vol.  i.,  pp.  S 
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To  effect  soch  a  change  it  is  only  necessary  for  him 
to  fulfil,  in  another  state,  the  legal  conditions  of  domi- 
cile as  to  residence  or  intention.  Domicile  follows  the 
changed  conditions,  and  is  established  as  a  fact  when- 
ever its  essential  conditions  are  perfected  or  complied 
with  in  any  place. 

The  rules  of  domicile  are  of  importance  because  they 
largely  determine  the  status  of  an  inthvidual  at  Inter- 
national Law.  They  are  applied,  by  tiie  courts  of  all 
civilized  states,  in  the  decision  of  cases  arising  in  Pri- 
vate International  Law ;  and  they  become  specially 
important  in  time  of  war,  since  by  them  the  character 
of  an  individual  as  an  enemy  or  neutral  is  fixed  and 
determined. 

Befer^ius. — Tbe  iiilernational  view  of  citizcnsliip  lina  cbanged 
BO  radically  in  riiccut  times  as  to  rcDiier  obsolete  most  of  tlie  liter- 
Bture,  upon  the  sutijcct  of  national  ebaracter,  which  antetlatea  the 
present  century.  For  nn  account  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  to  which  tlie  changed  view 
of  nlleginncQ  is  largely  due,  bcc  Maine,  "Popular  Institutions;" 
Cooley,  " Constitutional  Law,"  pp.  25,  20;  Amos,  "Science  of 
law,"  pp.  13-27.  For  the  old  view  of  allegiance,  see  Orotius, 
bk>  i.,  cliap.  i.,  par.  t.,  sntc,  28-32;  chap,  iii.,  par.  ix. ;  bk.  ii., 
chap,  iii.,  par.  viii. ;  and  Vattel,  cliaps.  t.  and  viii.  For  the  mod- 
tra  view,  sec  Uallcck,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  xii. ;  HeffCer,  chap,  i.,  §  ii. 
Conmderable  interest  in  the  subject  of  Btlcgiancc  and  national 
character  was  manifested  by  many  nations  between  the  jenrs  1860 
and  1880.  Buring  this  period  &  number  of  naturalization  treaties 
were  negotiated.  For  infonnation  upon  the  subject  of  Natumli- 
utioD,  Es palliation,  and  Domicile,  the  student  ia  referred  to  ex- 
isting natunilization  treaties,  to  reports  of  conimissiona  upou  thoao 
sabjccts,  and  to  the  new  works,  or  new  editions  of  old  works, 
which  have  appeared  since  1870.  In  this  connection  see  Ilnll, 
appendix  iv.,  pp.  GTT-G83 ;  Ualleck,  vol.  ).,  chap.  xii. ;  Hclller, 
chap,  i.,  I  ii.    Sec,  also,  the  "  Report  of  tlic  English  Naturalizii' 
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tion  Commission  of  1868^'  ("Diplomatic  Oorrespondenco  of  the 
United  States,  1873,''  part  ii.,  pp.  1232-1424),  and  tbe  naturaliza- 
tion treaties  of  the  United  States ;  "  Treaties  and  Conventions  of 
the  United  States,  1776-1870."  The  rules  of  domicile  are  very 
fully  discussed  in  Wharton  and  Story ;  Halleck,  vol.  i.,  chap.  xiL ; 
Hefifter,  chap,  i.,  §  iii. ;  Phillimore,  vol.  iii.,  chaps.  iil-xxviiL ; 
Hall,  pp.  202  and  428  et  seq. ;  Boyd's  Wheaton,  pp.  115-398 ;  Bar, 
"International  Law," pp.  84-109, 149,  150,186-188,  822-826,865- 
880,  653-672. 
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1.  The  Right  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction. — The  right 
of  a  state  to  try  and  jmnish  crimes  committed  within 
its  territorial  limits  is  indisputable.  It  is  an  essential 
incident  of  its  sovereignty.  It  matters  not  by  whom 
such  crimes  are  committed,  for  all  persons,  whether 
aliens,  citizens,  or  domiciled  strangers,  are  alike  subject 
to  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  they  may  be  at  any 
time.  They  are  presumed  to  know  those  laws,  and  a 
plea  of  ignorance  as  to  the  law  will  not  shield  them 
from  the  consequences  of  disoljedience.  Nor  can  an 
individual  claim  the  protection  of  his  own  government 
ia  any  com-se  of  action  which  is  opposed  to  the  law  of 
the  state  in  which  he  is  sojourning.  He  can  demand 
such  protection,  as  a  matter  of  strict  right,  only  when 
his  behavior  has  been  correct,  and  his  conduct  in  all 
teepects  legal 

Duty  of  a  State  as  io  Crimea  Committed  Abroad. — 
The  duty  of  a  state  to  assist  other  states  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  criminal  laws  is  less  generally  conceded. 
Some  iv-riters  have  maintained  that  it  is  incumbent 
apon  every  state  to  refuse  asylum  to,  and  upon  proper 
application  to  deliver  up,  all  persons  chai-ged  with 
crimes  of  excessive  atrocity,  or  which  affect  the  peace 
and  security  of  society.  Chancellor  Kent  advocates 
this  view,  and  after  citing  authorities  in  its  support, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  based  upon  the  plain- 
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est  principles  of  justice'  The  contrary  view,  that  ex- 
tradition is  a  matter  of  comity,  or  treaty  stipulation, 
has  been  as  ably  maintained,  and  is  now  more  gener- 
ally accepted  by  text  ^Titers  of  anthoritj',*  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  usage  of  nations. 

Extradition  hj  Comity  and  Treaty. — The  practice  of 
refusing  asylum  to  foreign  criminals,  and  of  surrender^ 
ing  them  through  comity,  prevails  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  England  and  the 
United  States  the  almost  invariable  practice  has  been 
to  surrender  criminals  only  in  accordance  with  treaty 
stipulations.  Whde  no  positive  rule  can  be  laid  down 
u|x>n  this  subject,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  extrar 
dition  by  comity  is  more  common  among  states  hav- 
ing strongly  centralized  governments,  than  in  those 
in  which  representative  institutions  arc  so  firmly  es- 
tablished as  to  constitute  an  efficient  check  upon  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government,  and  where  re- 
strictions upon  personal  liberty  are  not  readily  tol»^ 
ated. 

Difference  of  View  as  to  Criminal  Jurisdiction. — 
The  views  as  to  criminal  jurisdiction  which  prevail  in 
different  states  vary  considerably,  and  depend,  in  any 
particular  state,  partly  upon  its  constitution  and  |)art- 
ly  upon  the  soui'ce  from  whicli  it  derives  its  system  of 
law.  In  England  and  the  United  States,  where  the 
Common  Law  prevails,  criminal  jurisdiction  is  regarded 
as  strictly  territorial  Crimes  are  tried  and  punished 
at  the  place  of  their  commission,  and  criminal  courts 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  offences  committed  beyond, 
or  outside  of,  certain  territorial  limits,  which  are  ex- 

I  Kent,  vol.  i..p.  37. 

'  Hall,  pp.  *8, 4fl:  Bar,  p.  17,  and  pp.  633-625.  065-686,  T08-T37. 
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actly  defined  in  the  laws  which  create  them.  These 
states,  therefore,  are  n-illing  to  surrender  criminals  who 
have  taken  refuge  within  their  borders,  even  when 
they  are  subjects  of  the  surrendering  state.  They  ob- 
ject to  such  surrender  only  when  the  offence  is  of  a 
political  character,  when  the  definitions  of  crime  in 
the  demanding  state  are  much  stricter  than  their  own, 
or  when  the  forms  of  trial  are  such  as  to  be  regarded 
as  unjust,  or  unfair,  when  judged  by  their  own  stand- 
ards of  criminal  procedure.  Among  the  Continental 
states  of  Europe,  and  in  those  of  Central  and  South 
America,  whose  criminal  codes  are  largely  based  upon 
the  Roman  Law,  a  different  view  of  jurisdiction  pre- 
vails. The  law  of  the  state  is  presumed  to  follow  a 
subject  wherever  he  may  go,  and  to  control  and  regu- 
late his  actions  and  conduct  to  the  same  extent  abroad 
as  at  home.  Their  criminal  courts,  therefore,  have 
power  to  try  the  case  if  the  person  of  the  offender  is 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  so  can  punish  a  sub- 
ject after  his  return  home,  for  a  crime  committed 
abroad.  These  states,  therefore,  while  they  will  sur- 
render foreign  criminals  who  have  escaped  to  their 
territory,  hesitate,  and  often  decline,  to  surrender  their 
own  subjects  for  crimes  committed  abroad. 

As  a  result  of  increased  international  intercourse, 
and  with  the  rapid  extension  of  commerce  which  has 
taken  place  in  recent  times,  each  group  of  nations  has 
found  it  necessary  to  modify,  to  some  extent,  its  pe- 
culiar view  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  All  modem  na- 
tions punish  the  crime  of  piracy,  wherever  committed ; 
and  most  of  them  punish  their  own  subjects  for  en- 
gaging in  the  slave  trade.  England  and  the  United 
States  punish  many  crimes  committed  by  their  Bui> 
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jects  beyond  their  territorial  jurisdiction,  especially  on 
the  high  seas.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Continental 
states  find  it  no  longer  necessary  to  assert  so  extensive 
a  jurisdiction,  in  criminal  matters,  as  is  warranted  by 
their  legal  systems.  Jurisdiction  over  many  offences 
of  small  importance,  amounting  to  misdemeanors  at 
common  law,  is  now  generally  abandoned  by  them, 
and  crimes  of  a  more  serious  character  are  triable  only 
on  complaint  of  the  injuretl  party,  when  both  have 
come  witliin  their  territorial  jurisdiction.  Most  states, 
however,  punish  crimes  against  the  state,  such  as  trear 
son,  counterfeiting,  etc.,  wherever  committed,  when  the 
person  of  the  criminal  is  found  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

2.  Definition. — The  term  extradition  is  apphed  to 
that  legal  process  Iiy  which  one  sovereign  state  sop- 
renders  to  another  state,  for  trial,  the  jierson  of  a  crim- 
inal who  has  sought  refuge  within  its  territory. 

Meilwds  (yf  Extradition. — Extradition  may  be  effect- 
ed in  three  ways:  Ist,  By  treaty;  2d.  In  accordance 
with  the  authority  of  municipal  law ;  3d.  By  comity. 

Few  extradition  treaties  were  in  existence  at  the 
beginning  of  this  centurj',  and  most  of  those  now  in 
force  have  been  negotiated  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
Their  number  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  present 
tendency  is  to  regulate  the  surrendry  of  criminals  ex- 
clusively in  accordance  with  their  stipulations.  These 
treaties  are  usually  construed  with  great  strictness; 
the  list  of  criminal  offences  contained  in  the  body  of 
the  treaty  is  rigiilly  adhered  to,  and  requests  for  extra- 
dition of  persons  charged  with  crimes  not  mentioned 
in  anch  bsts  are  almost  invariably  refused. 

Extraditable  Offences. — The  crimes  for  which  extra^ 
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Bm^i  may  be  requested  are  those  as  to  which  there  is 
a  concuirence  of  opinion  among  all  civilized  states  as 
to  definition  and  jmnishment,  and  also  as  to  the  amount 
of  evidence  necessary  to  secure  a  conviction.  Where\'er 
that  course  seems  necessary  they  are  accurately  define<l 
in  treaties.  Those  common  to  most  extradition  treaties 
are,  arson,  assaults  of  an  aggravated  character,  bur- 
glary, counterfeiting,  embezzlement — (a)  of  pubUc  funds 
by  a  public  officer,  (J)  by  any  persons,  hired  or  sala- 

'  ried,  and  to  the  detriment  of  their  employers — forgery, 
murder,  piracy,  rape,  and  robbery. 

I     Jiequest  for  Extradition,  by  whom  Made. — In  gen- 

I  eral  the  request  for  extradition,  and  the  consequent 
surrender,  are  acts  of  high  sovereign  authority,  and 
are  made  in  the  forma!  diplomatic  way.  In  the  ex- 
tradition treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, however,  recjuests  for  extradition  may  be  made  by 

;  the  governors,  or  other  civil  authorities,  of  the  frontier 

1  Btates,  or,  in  case  the  civil  authority  is  susjjendcd,  then 

I  through  the  cliief  military  officer  in  command  of  such 

I  state  or  territoiy. 

3,  Conditions  of  Extradition. — The  following  pro- 

I  visions  are  included  in  most  treaties  and  statutes  on 
the  subject  of  extradition : 

I     (a.)  The  more  serious  crimes  only,  amounting  to  fel- 

1  ony  at  common  law,  are  extraditable. 

(J.)  Those  crimes  only  are  extraditable  as  to  which 

i  there  is  a  general  agreement,  among  civilized  states,  in 
the  matter  of  definition,  proof,  and  punishment. 

ifi.)  The  sufficiency  of  evidence  aa  to  the  crime  for 
which  extradition  is  asked  is  determined  by  the  law 
of  the  state  in  which  the  criminal  has  taken  refuge, 
(c?.)  A  state,  before  giving  effect  to  a  request  for  ex- 
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tradition,  vt'ill  puiilsli  the  criminal  for  any  oHence 
whicli  he  may  have  committed  against  its  own  manic- 
ipal  laws. 

(c.)  Most  states  will  surrender  a  criminal  only  with 
the  understanding  that  he  is  to  be  tried  for  the  crime 
mentioned  in  the  re()uest  for  extradition,  and  for  no 
other. 

(/.)  Many  states,  for  a  reason  already  given,  decline 
to  surrender  their  o^vn  citizens,  or  subjects,  whose  ex- 
tradition is  asked  by  a  foreign  state.' 

(g.)  Most  states  refuse  to  surrender  persons  charged 
with  political  crimes. 

(h.)  Due  regard  being  had  to  diEFerences  betwe^i 
codes  of  criminal  law  and  procedure,  crimes  can  best 
be  tried  and  punished  at  the  place  where  tfiey  were 
committed. 

4.  Eetradttmi  Treaties  of  the  United  States. — The 
"tJnited  States  has  thus  far  negotiated  thirty-four  ex- 
tradition treaties.  The  first  was  entered  into  in  1T94, 
and  is  comprised  in  Article  27  of  Jay's  Treaty  with 
England.  It  included  the  crimes  of  murder  and  forgery 
only,  and  contained  no  stipulation  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  persons,  charged  with  either  of  these  crimes, 
were  to  be  extradited.  No  legislation  was  had  by 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  that  part  of  the 
treaty  into  effect,  and,  as  it  was  not  self-executing,  it 
was  held  to  be  legally  inoperative,  and  expired  by  lim- 
itation in  1S06.  I  can  find  but  a  single  instance  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  surrender  a  criminal  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  extradition  clause  of  this  treaty. 
I  One  Jonathan  llobbins,  who  had  participated  in  an 


'  Boyd's  Wliealon,  pp.  165, 166. 
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of  matiny  on  board  the  British  ship  Hermione,  in 
li    1791,  was  arrested  in  Charleston  in  1793.    Judge  Bee, 
I '    of  the  United  States  District  Court,  was  notified  by 
Ij    the  Secretary  of  State  that  a  demand  hatl  been  made 
|.    for  his  delivery  as  a  fugitive  criminal ;  and  that  the 
II    Presi<ient  advised,  in  the  event  of  the  evidence  being 
deemefl  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge,  that  the  pris- 
oner be  delivered  to  the  British  consul,    Kobbins  was 
soon  after  brought  before  the  District  Court  on  a  writ 
of  hal)eas  corpus,     A  hearing  was  hatl  and  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  was  denied,  the  prisoner  being  surren- 
dered to  the  British  consul.     Such  a  surrender  was 
dearly  illegal  and  created  great  popular  excitement. 

Of  the  extradition  treaties  now  in  force,  thirty-three 
in  number,  twenty  contain  the  provision  that  political 
oifencea  are  not  extraditable,  though  none  of  them  con- 
tain a  definition  of  the  term.  Nineteen  contain  a  pro- 
vision that  citizens  of  the  state  upon  which  the  de- 
mand is  made  are  not  to  be  surrendered;  as  citizens 
are  not  excepted  in  the  other  treaties,  the  presumption 
is  that  they  would  be  surrendered  upon  duo  appliear 
tion.  Twenty-two  of  them  contain  a  clause  author- 
iziug  the  surrendering  state  to  try  and  punish  offences 
against  its  own  laws  before  giving  effect  to  the  extrar 
dition  process.  In  all  of  them  it  is  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  the  sufficiency  of  evidence  as  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  for  which  extradition  is  demand- 
ed shall  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  state  in 
which  the  criminal  has  taken  refuge. 

6,  Interatate  Hxiradition. — The  subject  of  interstate 

extradition  in  the  United  States  is  regulated  by  the 

Federal  Constitution,  which  provides  that  "  a  person 

charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  otlier 
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crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in 
another  state,  sliall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  au- 
thority of  the  state  from  wliich  he  fled,  be  delivered 
up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  crime." '  This  provision  covei-s  only  cases  arising 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States.  The 
power  to  surrender  fugitives,  who,  having  commit- 
ted offences  within  tfie  jurisdiction  of  a,  foreign  state, 
have  fled  to  one  of  the  United  States  for  shelter,  be- 
longs, under  the  Constitution,  exclusively  to  the  United 
States."  The  practice  of  extradition  between  the  states 
of  the  Federal  Union  ia  carried  on  with  nearly  as  much 
strictness  as  is  that  between  foreign  nations,  and  in 
accordance  with  similar  rules.  It  has  been  decided, 
however,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
that  the  tenu  "other  crime,"  as  used  in  the  extradi- 
tion clause  of  the  Fetleral  Constitntion,  refers  to  the 
.  definition  of  the  offense  according  to  the  law  of  the 
■  state  in  which  the  crime  was  committed.  In  this  re- 
Iflpect  the  rule  of  interstate  extradition  is  opposed  to 
'  the  international  rule  on  the  same  subject.  This  sliould 
be  the  case,  as  the  systems  of  criminal  law,  of  proof, 
procedure,  and  punishment,  in  the  several  states  of  the 
Union,  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  to  make  the  observ- 
ance of  the  international  rule  unnecessary. 

The  same  tribunal  holds  that  "where  demand  is 
made  in  due  form,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  executive  on 
whom  the  demand  is  made  to  resjrend  to  it,  and  he 
has  no  moral  right  to  refuse.  Nevertheless,  if  he  does 
refuse,  no  power  has  been  conferred  on  the  Federal 
courts  to  compel  obedience,  and  the  governors  of  states 

irt.  4. 
1,540. 
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'  faave  often  refused  compliaQce  with  the  demand,  when, 
in  their  opinion,  substantial  justice  did  not  require  it.' 


Befcrenea.—FoT  nn  escellpnt  discussion  of  tlie  auliject  of  Estra- 
ditioti,  both  inlemationnl  and  interstate,  see  Spear,  "  Law  of  Es- 
tradition."  See  nho  Hall,  "International  Lftw,"j).  48;  Hallcck, 
vol.  i.,  ctiap.  vii.,  §§  38-35;  Boyd's  Wbenton,  pp.  156-163,  and 
pp.  545-650 ;  Amos,  "  Science  of  Law,"  p.  203 ;  KlUbor,  §5  00-08 ; 
G.F.De  Martens,  §0&-lO3;  Hefftor,  |S63,  63b;  Bnr.p.l7,and  pp. 
633-737,  and  Teiclimanu,  '■  Les  DClits  Politiques,  lo  Regicide  et 
rE»tradition,"  in  vol.  xi.  of  the  "  Rctub  do  Droit  Interuational," 
pp.  473-534. 


'  Cooley,  "CoDGtitutional  Law,"  p.  191;  Kentuclty  c 
Howard,  toL  sxir.,  p.  66. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FEITATE   INTEESATIONAJ;,   LAW. 

1.  Helaiiona  of  States  and  Individuah  at  Interna- 
tional Law. — It  has  been  seen  that  "  the  rektions  of 
states  to  one  another  are  twofold  in  character.     Either 
the  governments  of  the  different  states  have  relations 
to  each  other,  or  the  individual  citizens  of  the  diflfer- 
|ent  states  have  relations  to  each  other.     The  first  class 
■  of  relations  give  occasion  to  what  is  called  Public  In- 
Itemational  Law,  and  the  latter  to  what  is  sometimes 
P.«alled,  with  less  precision,  Private  International  Law." ' 
.  Dejinitmi.  —  That  branch  of  International  Law 
which  treats  of  the  i-elationa  of  states  with  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  other  states  is  called  Private  Interna- 
tumal  Law;  or,  as  it  is  a  question  of  determining 
whether  the  courts  of  a  state  are  to  apply  their  own 
municipal  law,  or  that  of  another  state,  in  the  decision 
of  a  given  cause,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Conflict  of 
Laws. 

The  Practice  Based  upon,  Cmnity  or  Consent. — 
From  the  definition  of  sovereignty  it  has  been  seen 
that  "the  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  within  its  own  terri- 
tory is  necessarily  exclusive  and  absolute.  It  is  sus- 
ceptible of  no  limitations  not  imposed  by  itself.  Any 
restriction  ujwn  it  deriving  validity  from  any  exter- 
nal source  would  imply  a  diminution  of  the  sovereignty 

'  AmoB,  "  ScioQCe  of  Low, "  p.  25, 
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to  the  extent  of  the  restriction,  and  an  investment  of 
I  that  sovereignty  to  the  same  extent  in  that  power 
which  could  impose  such  restriction." '  The  extent, 
therefore,  to  which  the  courts  of  one  state  may  apply 
the  laws  of  anotlier  in  the  decision  of  cases,  as  it  is 
based  upon  comity  or  consent,  must  be  determiBed  by 
the  municipal  law  of  the  state  in  which  the  court  sits. 
It  may  be  prohibited  altogether,  or  may  be  permitted 
subject  to  such  restrictions  as  that  state  may  see  fit  to 
impose  in  accordance  with  its  views  of  justice  or  ex- 
pediency. 

Oi-ighi  of  the  Practice. — The  rules  of  Private  Inter- 
national Law  "come  into  being  through  the  moral 
olaim  that  is  presented  either  by  jiersons  who,  not  be- 
ing citizens  of  a  given  country,  come  into  the  courts 
of  justice  of  that  country  while  sojourning  there  to 
have  rights  recognized  and  protected  which  they  have 
acquired  in  their  own  country ;  or,  by  those  who.  be- 
ing citizens  of  one  country,  but  having  acquiretl  rights 
while  sojourning  in  other  countries,  come  into  the 
courts  of  their  oivn  country  to  have  those  rights  recog- 
nized and  protected. 

"  On  every  occasion  for  inventing  rules  appbcable  to 
these  cases  the  question  is  presented  whether  the  courts 
of  justice  of  a  country  shall  recognize  rights  acquired, 
either  by  their  oi,m  citizens  or  by  foreigners,  in  other 
countries ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  laws  of  oth- 
er countries,  giving  vahdity  to  those  riglits,  shall  or 
shall  not  be  held  to  be  effectual  in  the  courts  of  justice 
which  are  invited  to  interfere.  The  cases  are  generally 
further  complicated  by  the  nature  of  the  processes  and 
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transactions  out  of  wbicb  the  asserted  riglits  spring. 
Part  of  the  transactions  may  have  taken  ]>lace  in  one 
conntry  and  part  in  another,  and  the  remedy  may  be 
sought  for  in  a  third.  Or,  the  person  seeking  the  rem- 
edy, or  against  whom  the  remedy  is  sought,  may  be 
the  citizen  of  one  country,  have  iiis  jtemianent  resi- 
dence or  domicile  in  another  country,  and  be  temporar 
rily  sojourning  in  the  country  in  which  the  remedy  is 


"  It  is  obvious,  from  a  mere  enimieration  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  caaes  wliich  give  rise  to  rules,  that  the  pnr- 
pose  of  the  existence  of  these  rules  is  always  the  facil- 
itation of  intercourse  between  the  citizens  of  differait 
states,  and  the  prevention  of  practical  injustice.  These 
objects  must  be  BeF\'ed  in  the  highest  degree,  if  the 
greatest  possible  uniformity  of  principle  obtain,  in  the 
courts  of  all  nations,  in  creating  and  applying  the  rules. 
In  this  way  reasonable  expectations  are  likely  to  be 
best  satisfied,  and  fraudulent  invasions  of  the  law  of 
any  particular  country  are  likely  to  be  most  effectually 
prevented.  It  happens,  however,  that,  owing  to  the 
political  jealousies  that  have  hitherto  kejrt  apart  the 
most  considerable  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  the  fool- 
ish prejudice  with  which  individual  nations  have  fos- 
tered principles  of  law  familiar  in  their  o^vn  courts, 
however  alien  to  the  practice  of  all  other  countries,  there 
have  hitherto  been  made  only  very  imperfect  attempts 
at  uniformity,  either  of  principle  or  i}ractice,  in  this 
respect.  It  is  probable  that  an  increasingly  clear  ap- 
prehension of  the  logical  relations  of  the  different 
branches  of  law  touching  ownership,  contract,  family 
Hfe,  or  crime,  will  produce  the  effect  of  assimilating 
the  substance,  as  well  as  the  form,  of  the  ndes  of  law 
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forming  the  so-called  Private  International  Law  of  dif- 
ferent countries." ' 

As  the  ])ractice  of  Private  International  Law  is 
based  upon  the  comity  of  nations,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  modern  science  cannot,  in  its  origin,  antedate  the 
recognition  of  comity  as  a  general  international  ob- 
ligation. Tlie  remote  origin  of  the  practice,  however. 
is  much  more  ancient,  and  can  unquestionably  be 
Iracetl  to  the  Jus  Gentium  of  the  Romans,  which  was, 
in  substance,  a  formal  recognition  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  Private  International  Law  by  the  greatest 
Btate  that  has  ever  existed.  The  Roman  Civil  Law 
applied  to  Roman  citizens  alone ;  the  Jus  Gentium,  or 
Law  of  Nations,  was  made  up  of  those  principles  of 
law  wliich  were  common  to  all  tho  nations  of  which 
they  had  any  authentic  laiowle<lge.  This  sj-stem  was 
administered  by  the  Roman  courts  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  empire,  and  was  revived,  by  Grotius,  more 
than  a  thousand  years  after  the  downfall  of  the  state 
in  which  it  had  originated,  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing a  logical  and  legal  basis  for  the  new  science  of  In- 
ternational Law. 

The  rules  of  domicile,  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the 
subject,  were  the  first  to  receive  attention,  and  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  judicial  decision.  Tliis  was  espe- 
ciaUy  true  of  their  apphcation  by  prize-courts  in  ascer- 
taining the  domicile  of  owners  of  cajrtured  vessels,  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  nationality,  and  so  the  lia- 
bUity  to  capture  and  condemnation,  of  their  property. 
Aside  from  this,  however,  but  httle  attention  was  paid 
to  the  subject,  as  a  matter  of  public  law,  until  after  the 
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middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  ndea  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  aliens  began  to  be  relaxed  in 
severity,  and  the  aUen  class  began  to  demand  protec- 
tion in  their  pergonal  and  property  rights.  Its  prog- 
ress has  not  Ijeen  rapid  at  any  time,  though  an  increased 
interest  in  it  has  been  manifested  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  all  states  that  ai-e  parties 
to  International  Law  now  recognize  its  rules,  and,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  permit  their  courts  to  apply 
them  in  the  decision  of  cases  arising  within  their  ju- 
risdiction. Their  practice  is  far  from  uniform,  how- 
ever, some  states  being  slow  to  recognize  their  binding 
force,  wliile  others  constantly  seek  to  extend  their  field 
of  operation,  at  times  going  so  far  aa  to  negotiate 
treaties  for  that  purpose.  The  tendency  of  all  modem 
states  is  in  the  same  direction,  though  some  move  more 
rapidly  than  others. 

3.  Suhjecia  Treated  of  in  Private  International  Law. 
— The  rules  of  Private  International  law  have  chiefly 
to  do — 

(1.)  With  the  legal  status  of  aliens,  and  with  their 
capacity  to  do  certain  acts  in  a  state,  not  in  accordance 
with  its  municipal  law,  but  in  accordance  with  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  another  state. 

(2.)  Witli  questions  arising  as  to  the  validity  of  for- 
eign marriages  or  divorces. 

(3.)  With  similar  questions  arising  as  to  the  validity 
or  binding  foi-ce  of  contracts  or  agreements. 

(4.)  With  questions  connected  with  the  ownership, 
or  transfer,  of  land  and  goods. 

(5.)  With  foreign  judgments  and  bankruptcies.* 


'  Amos,  "  Science  of  Law,"  p.  BID. 
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2.iviitationa  upon,  the  Practice  of  Prhmte  Interna- 
tional Law. — The  courts  of  a  state,  in  applying  the 
rules  of  Private  Intomational  Laiv  in  any  one  of  the 
foregoing  cases,  cannot  give  effect  to,  or  apply,  a  for- 
eign law  which  is  repugnant  to  the  municipal  law,  or 
moral  standards,  or  pubhc  policy  of  their  own  state. 
In  accordance  with  this  principle  the  following  excep- 
"tions  are  stated  by  "Wharton,  in  his  "  Conflict  of  Lawa :" ' 

(1.)  Distinctions  of  rank,  or  caste,  have  no  extra- 
territorial effect. 

(2.)  Laws  destructive  of  capacity  are  disfavored  in- 
ternationally ;  those  protective  of  capacity  are  favored. 
To  the  former  class  woidd  belong  laws  recognizing 
slavery,  or  imposing  disabilities  on  account  of  rehg- 
ioas  belief. 

(3.)  Property,  whether  real  or  personal,  is  subject  to 
the  lex  rei  sitw. 

(4.)  In  all  matters  relating  to  a  decedent's  estate, 
except  as  to  realty,  the  law  of  the  last  domicile  of  the 
decedent  is  to  prevail. 

(5.)  Contracts,  as  a  general  rule,  are  to  be  governed 
by  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance.* 

(6.)  Process,  as  a  general  rule,  is  to  be  governed  by 
the  Uxfori. 

(1.)  Persons  are,  in  general,  subject  to  the  law  of 
their  domicile ;  "  but,  when  visiting  other  lands,  they 
can  only  claim  to  bo  invested  with  the  law  of  such 
domicile  to  the  extent  wliich  is  consistent  with  the 
common  law  of  Christendom,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  Private  International  Law."  Hence  "a  polyga- 
mous or  incestuous  marriage,  even  though  sanctioned 

'  WhftTtOD,  "Conflict  of  Laws,  "SIB-  *  Ibid. 
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by  a  foreign  state,  and  contracted  within  its  borders, 
has  no  esteiritorial  force.  Foreign  judgments  of  di- 
vorce, to  be  respected,  must  be  rendered  by  coorts 
having  jurisdiction  according  to  the  judgments  of  Pri- 
vate International  Law,  Foreign  incapacity,  arising 
from  minority  or  subjection  to  tutelage,  will  only  be 
recognized  when  there  is  something  in  the  person  so 
subjected  to  put  persons  dealing  with  him  on  inquiry." ' 

Effect  of  Foreign  Judgments. — A  foreign  JudgmeiU 
is  one  obtained  in  the  courts  of  a  foreign  state,  the 
recognition  and  enforcement  of  which  is  asked  in  the 
courts  of  the  state  in  which  the  defendant  is  resident, 
or  subject  to  legal  jirocess.  Tlie  great  majority  of 
states  give  effect  to  a  foreign  judgment  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  following  conditions  have  been  fulfilled: 

(1.)  The  tribunal  which  pronounced  the  judgment 
must  have  been  competent,  according  to  the  law  ot 
the  state  to  which  it  belonged,  to  decide  upon  the 
matter  adjudicatetl  upon. 

(3.)  The  jurisdiction  must  have  been  complete  both 
as  to  subject-matter  and  over  the  parties  to  the  suit. 

(3.)  The  foreigner  who  was  a  party  must  have  been 
fairly  heard  before  the  tribunal,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  state,  and  on  an  equality,  in  every  respect,  in- 
cluding the  right  of  appeal,  with  a  native  subject. 

(4.)  The  tribunal  must  have  decided  upon  the  very 
subject-matter  which  it  is  attemptetl  to  litigate  upon, 
and  the  decision  must  have  been  final,  or  made  by 
the  court  of  last  resort. 

C'oJiditlon  of  lieciproclty.^lo  these  conditions 
some  nations  add  another,  that  of  reciprocity.    If  these 

'  WliartoD,  ■■  Conflict  of  Laws."  §  IB. 
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oonditions  are  fulfilled  they  \vill  constitute  a  Talid 
gTonnd  npon  which  to  base  a  plea  in  bar  of  a  second 
litigation,  and,  if  properly  authenticated,  the  foreign 
judgment  will  be  executed  by  them  as  if  it  were  their 
oi7n.' 

Foreign  Judgments,  why  Produced  before  tite  Courts 
of  a  iftrt^e,— Whenever  a  foreign  judgment  is  brought 
to  the  judicial  notice  of  the  courts  of  a  state  it  is  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  one  of  two  results : 

(1.)  "  It  may  be  pleaded  in  liar. 

(2.)  "  It  may  be  given  effect  to,  and  executed  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  domestic  judgment." ' 

Conditions  under  which  (hey  are  Given  Effect. — 
In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  most  states  of 
Christendom,  foreign  judgments  are  permitted  to  have 
effect  only  in  the  following  cases : 

(1.)  With  the  consent  of  the  state  iu  which  execu- 
tion is  desired. 

(2.J  By  the  authority  and  order  of  its  tribunals. 

(3.)  When  it  contains  no  pi-ovisions  or  order  contra- 
ry to  the  pubUc  morals  or  policy  of  the  state  in  which 
execution  of  it  is  sought,' 

Practice  of  States  in  the  Matter  of  Foreign  Judg- 
ments.— Although  there  is  considerable  variance  in  the 
policy  of  states  as  to  the  effect  given  in  each  to  for- 
eign judgments,  most  of  them  are  susceptible  of  claa- 
sfication  under  one  of  three  heads ; 

(1.)  "Those  which  recognize  the  rule  of  reciprocity. 

(2.)  "  Those  which  refuse  to  recognize  foreign  judg- 
ments. 

'  Phillimore,  vol.  iv..  pp.  729,  "30, 

» Ibid.,  p.  720;  De  Martens,  liv.  iii.,  g  04. 

•  Phillimore,  toI,  iv. ,  p.  738. 
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(3.)  "  Those,  like  England  and  the  United  States, 
which  recognize  them  even  without  reciprocity."  * 

References, — The  admirable  treatises  of  Wharton  and  Story  upon 
the  subject  of  "Private  International  Law,"  or  the  "Conflict  of 
Laws,"  both  works  of  the  highest  authority,  practically  ezhaiut 
the  subject  in  all  its  departments.  Bar^s  "International  Law"  is 
a  standard  German  work  upon  the  subject,  and  may  now  be  ob- 
tained in  an  English  translation.  FobHx,  "Traits  de  Droit  In- 
ternational Priyg  "  is  a  French  work  of  high  authority.  The  fourth 
volume  of  Phillimore  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Domicile  and 
Private  International  Law.  For  briefer  and  less  elaborate  ac- 
counts, see  Boyd's  Wheaton,  §§  78-02 ;  Halleck,  vol.  i.,  chap.  tIL  ; 
and  Brocher's  "  Thfeorie  du  Droit  International  Priv6,"  in  vols.  \y^ 
v.,  of  the  Reiyue  de  Droit  International. 

» PhiUimore,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  781, 782. 


1.  Origin  of  the  Eight. — Theright  of  legation  is  one  of 
jhe  oldest,  as  it  ia  one  of  the  most  generally  sanctioned 
>f  international  usages.  It  has  existed  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  and  among  all  peoples  of  whom  we  have 
iny  authentic  knowledge.  It  is  recognized  and  prac- 
^ced  to  some  extent  even  by  barbarous  nations  in 
their  occasional  intercourse  with  each  other. 

As  nations  cannot  treat  directly  with  each  other,  it 
lolloivs  that  intercourse  between  them  must  be  carried 
on  by  means  of  agents  or  intermediariea ;  these  agents 
are  called  ambassadors. 

The  practice  of  maintaining  pubUc  ambassadors  at 
foreign  courts,  though  recognized  to  some  extent  in 
lEuro^w  at  an  earlier  date,  did  not  become  general  un- 
^il  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
■treaty  of  Westphalia,  wliich  was  concludetl  in  1648, 
marked  an  important  epoch  in  European  history.  As 
an  immediate  result  of  its  execution  the  influence  of 
the  Eoman  Church  in  secular  matters  was  largely  re- 
dnced  in  importance,  and  the  principle  of  balance  of 
^wer  was,  for  the  first  time,  generally  sanctioned  and 
specially  guaranteed.  As  a  consequence  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  different  European  states  rapidly  in- 
creased in  volume  and  intricacy,  and  the  necessity  of 
estabhshing  permanent  legations  was  generally  recog- 
nized and  acted  upon.    The  profession  of  diplomacy 
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soon  became  the  most  iniijortant  one  in  wliich  an  in- 
dividual conld  engage,  and  the  departments  of  foreign 
affairs  were  regarded  as  the  most  iniportaut  branches 
of  governmental  service,  demanding  in  their  adminis- 
tration ministers  of  the  highest  abihty  and  the  widest 
experience.  The  position  assumed  by  the  profession 
has  been  constantly  maintained,  and  the  states  of  Eo- 
rope  and  America  now  deem  it  a  matter  of  the  firat 
consequence  to  be  ably  represented,  not  only  near  thai 
courts  of  the  Christian  states,  but  also  at  the  capitals 
of  those  Eastern  nations  which,  as  yet,  but  imperfectly 
recognize  the  sanctions  of  International  Law. 

The  Jilght  of  Legation. — The  ritjht  of  sending  and 
receiving  ambassadors  is  one  of  the  essential  attributes 
of  a  sovereign  state.  The  obligation  to  do  so  is  lesB 
strong,  and  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  matt^  <A 
strict  right.  A  nation,  however,  which  refuses,  with*, 
out  good  reason,  to  receive  a  minister  from  a  foreign, 
power  exposes  itself  to  retorsion ;  and  a  state  would 
run  comiter  to  the  tendencies  of  modern  civilizatiott 
which  rejected,  ur  refused  to  receive,  cummunicatioDa 
from  a  state  with  which  it  was  at  peace.' 

The  power  of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors 
belongs  also  to  dependent  states,  unless  its  exercise  is 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  states  upon  which  they  are 
dependent.  In  tlie  case  of  confederacies  the  right  be- 
longs  to  each  of  tiie  coniponcnt  states,  unless  it  has^ 
been  expressly  surrendered  by  them  in  the  treaty  of 
confetleration. 

A  state,  though  willing  to  receive  an  ambassador 
from  another,  may,  for  good  reason,  decline  to  receive 
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a  parlicular  person  in  that  capacity.  It  may  thus  de- 
cline to  receive  one  of  it3  own  subjects,  or  a  former  ■ 
subject  who  had  been  exiled  or  who  Lad  gone  into 
voluntary  exile,  or  a  person  of  doubtful  or  inimond 
character,  or  one  who  Imd  been  engaged  in  a  conspiror 
cy  or  agitation  directed  against  the  government  to 
which  he  is  accredited  as  an  ambassador.  "  A  state 
may  also  decline  to  receive  ministers  whose  powers 
are  incompatible  with  its  constitution  or  public  policy. 
For  this  reason  no  state  is  obligetl  to  receive  as  minis- 
ter the  legates  or  mmcios  of  the  ]>ope.  Their  powers 
are  conferred,  either  exiirossly  or  tacitly,  by  ecclesias- 
tical laws,  and  an  attempt  to  enfoi-ce  them  may  bring 
the  pajial  representative  into  collision  with  the  sover- 
eign authority  of  the  state  upon  some  question  of  a 
rehgious  character." ' 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  government 
of  a.  state  is  the  organ  tlirough  which  it  communi- 
cates with  other  powers.  In  such  intercourse  with 
other  states  a  government  may  communicate  direct- 
ly, through  its  ministry'  of  foreign  affaire,  or  through 
ambassadors  selected  by  the  proper  governmental 
authority  in  accordance  with  its  constitution  and 
laws. 

2.  Classification  of  Diplomatic  Agents.  —  IXefFter 
makes  the  following  classihcation  of  these  agents  of 
mtercourse. 

{a.)  Pubhc  ministers.  These  are  clothed  with  a  pub- 
lic and  official  character,  and  are  sent  by  the  sovereign 
authorit}'  of  a  state  to  a  foreign  government,  as  its 
general  diplomatic  representatives,  or  to  undertake 
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special  negotiations.  They  may  have  either  a  pemuir 
nent  or  temporary  character. 

(J.)  Diplomatic  agents,  charged  with  similar  duties, 
but  mthout  public  or  official  character. 

(c.)  Commissioners,  appointed  for  special  purposes, 
as  to  locate  and  mark  boundaries,  to  adjust  interna- 
tional differences,  or  to  carry  into  effect  special  clauses 
of  treaties.  The  members  of  tliis  class  do  not  com- 
municate directly  either  with  a  foreign  sovereign  or 
with  his  ministers.' 

3.  Hank  of  Ainba^sadors. — The  absence  of  a  well-de- 
fined rule  by  which  to  determine  questions  arising  as 
to  the  powers  and  dignities  of  the  different  classes  of 
diplomatic  agents  gave  rise  to  great  confusion,  especial- 
ly at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  To  remedy 
this  the  representatives  of  the  European  powers  as- 
sembled in  Congress  at  Vienna,  in  1815,  agreed  upoa 
a  classification  of  public  ministers,  and  recommended 
the  preparation  and  adoption,  in  each  state,  of  roles 
to  regulate  their  precedence.  The  arrangement  pro- 
posed at  Vienna,'  as  modified  by  the  action  of  the 
Congress  of  Aix-la-ChapeUej'  in  1818,  has  received  such 
general  sanction  as  to  entitle  it  to  consideration  as 
a  rule  of  International  Law.  In  accordance  with  its 
provisions  diplomatic  agents  are  now  arranged  into 
four  classes : 

(ffl.)  Ambassadors,  ordinary  and  extraordinarj',  leg- 
ates and  nuncios. 

(S.)  Envoys,  ministers,  or  others  accredited  to  sov- 


(o.)  Ministers  resident,  accredited  to  sovereigns. 
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(<^.)  Chargh  d' Affaires,  and  other  diplomatic  agents 
accredited  to  ministers  of  foreign  siffairs  (whether 
bearing  the  title  of  minister  or  not),  and  consuls 
charged  with  diplomatic  duties.' 

Ambassadors  of  the  first  class  are  alone  clothed  with 
the  representative  character;  they  have  special  pre- 
rogatives, and  are  entitled  to  special  honors,  as  they 
represent  the  sovereign  in  his  personal  character. 
Members  of  the  other  classes  represent  his  affairs  only. 
In  general  the  immunities  to  which  ministers  are  en- 
titled depend  upon  their  letters  of  credence.  Those 
accrethted  to  sovereigns  are  entitled  to  the  immumtiee 
of  ambassadors,  those  accredited  to  ministers  of  for- 
eign affairs  are  not. 

4.  Titles  of  Ambassadors.  —  The  titles  of  ambassa- 
dors are  regidated  by  the  municipal  laws  of  the  states 
which  they  represent.  The  tenns  ordinary  and  ex- 
iraordinary  at  first  determined  the  character  of  the 
diplomatic  emplojTiient  of  the  ministers  to  whom  they 
were  applied.  They  have  now  no  special  meaning. 
Legates  and  nuncios  are  the  representatives  of  the 
pope  at  foreign  courts.  Legates  have  the  rank  of 
cardinal,  and  represent,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  spirit- 
ual as  well  as  his  temporal  authority.  Nuncios  repre- 
sent him  in  the  latter  capacity  only.  In  determining 
tlie  rank  and  titles  of  ministers  sent  to  foreign  courts, 
the  principle  of  reciprocity  prevails,  and  a  state  sends 
to  another  a  representative  of  the  same  class  that  it 
receives.  Several  ministers  may  be  maintained  at  the 
same  court,  and  a  single  person  may  repr^ent  a  state 
at  several  courts. 
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5.  Manner  of  Sending  and  Jiecctving  Ambassadors, 
— To  enable  a  minister  to  be  received  in  that  cliarao- 
ter,  be  is  provided  by  tbe  sovereign  or  other  chief  ex- 
ecative  authority  of  his  owti  state  with  two  important 
papers,  called  bia  Letter  of  Credence  and  J^idl  Power, 
Tbe  Letter  of  Credence  is  addressed  to  the  sovereign 
to  whom  be  is  accredited.  It  contains  bis  name  and 
title,  confers  upon  him  tbe  diplomatic  character,  and 
sen'ea  to  identify  bim  as  a  puhbc  minister,  but  does 
not  authorize  bim  to  enter  upon  any  particular  nego- 
tiation. Tho  Full  Power  authorizes  bim  to  act  as  ^o 
general  diplomatic  representative  of  his  government 
at  tbe  court  to  which  be  is  accredited.  It  describes 
the  limits  of  his  authority  to  negotiate,  if  such  there 
be,  and  upon  it  the  validity  of  bis  acts  as  a  minister 
largely  dei>ends.  Ambassadors  who  represent  states 
at  Congresses  and  Conferences,  or  as  members  of  In- 
ternational Courts,  or  Boards  of  Arbitration,  are  nofe 
usually  provided  with  Lettera  of  Credence.  They  bear 
Full  Powers,  under  the  authority  of  which  they  act, 
and  copies  of  them  are  exchanged  between  tbe  di£FeF- 
ent  members  of  the  board  or  conference.' 

Meceptlon  of  Ambaaaadnrs. — An  ambassa<lor  or  min- 
ister, accredited  to  a  sovereign,  upon  arriving  at  his 
station,  forwanls  a  copy  of  his  Letter  of  Ci-edence  to 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  AiTairs,  and  demands  an  audi- 
ence with  the  sovereign.  At  this  audience,  which  may 
be  either  pubbc  or  private,  his  Letter  of  Credence  is 
presented,  and  compHmentary  sjieeches  are  usually  ex- 
changed. He  may  then  enter  upon  tbe  performance 
of  bis  duties. 
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G.  Duties  of  Ambassadors. — The  duties  of  a  public 
minister  are  not  susceptible  of  exact  description.    Some 
of  them  are  regulated  by  International  Law.  and  some 
by  the  municipal  law  of  the  ambassador's  state.  They 
depend  upon  the  importance  of  the  power  to  wliicli 
lae  is  accredited,  upon  the  amount  of  intercourse,  com- 
mercial and  otherwise,  existing  between  it  and  the 
state  which  he  represents,  and,  to  some  extent,  upon 
the  difference  in  their  systems  of  government.    He 
is  expected  to  keep  his  government  informetl  upon  all 
<}uestions  of  general  interest,  and  to  advise  it  of  ajiy 
change  in  the  government,  constitution,  or  state  pol- 
icy of  the  country  in  which  he  is  resident.     It  is  also 
Ids  duty  to  make  proper  representations  in  behalf  of 
subjects  of  his  own  state  who  may  stand  in  need  of 
protection,  to  secure  a  remedy  for  injuries  which  they 
Tnay  have  received,  or,  in  case  they  exceed  his  jurisdic- 
tion, to  inform  his  government  fully  of  the  facts  in 
each  case  in  order  that  proper  measures  of  redress 
may  be  taken.    In  general  ho  represents  the  interests 
of  hia  state,  and  those  of  its  individual  subjects,  in 
the  country  to  which  be  is  accredited.    That  ho  may 
do  so  effectively  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, he  is  bound  by  every  consideration  of  honor 
and  duty  to  scrupulously  abstain  from  all  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state  to  which  he  is  ac- 
credited. 

7.  Diplomatic  Language. — Every  state  has  a  right 
to  employ  its  o'^vn  language  in  its  communications  to 
other  powers,  and  must  i-ecognize  a  corresponding 
right,  on  the  part  of  other  states,  to  a  similar  use  in  all 
communications  addi-esaed  to  itself.  Until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  Latin  was  in  general 
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use  as  a  convenient  neutral  language.  The  treaties  of 
Nimeguen,  Ryswiek,  and  Utrecht,  and  tlio  Qnadruplo 
Alliance,  concluded  at  London  in  1788,'  were  draivn 
up  in  Latin.  The  official  acta  of  the  Holy  See  arc 
still  written  in  that  language.  French,  however,  has 
gradually  displaced  Latin  as  the  diplomatic  language, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  still  retains  that  character.  Tho 
treaties  of  Vienna,  in  1S15,  those  of  1833,  concerning 
the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Ilolland,  and  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  in  1856,  were  tlrawn  u])  in  French. 

8.  The  Functioiis  of  Amhasaadora,  how  Suspended  and 
Terminated.  —  The  functions  of  an  ambassador,  and 
consequently  his  official  character,  may  be  Bospend- 
ed,  and  may,  or  may  not,  be  terminated — 

(a.)  As  a  result  of  some  difference  or  misimderstand- 
ing  between  the  two  powers,  not  resulting  in  war. 

(J.)  Upon  the  occurrence  of  important  political 
events,  which  render  the  continuance  of  his  mission 
improbable ;  as  a  sudden  or  violent  change  in  the  con- 
stitution or  form  of  government,  in  eitlier  state.  Suck 
a  suspension  continues  until  it  is  removed,  by  proper 
authority,  in  the  state  in  which  it  originated. 

A  mission  may  be  terminated — 

(«.)  By  the  death,  or  by  the  voluntary  or  constrained 
abdication  of  one  or  both  sovereigns.  This,  however, 
only  in  case  the  ambassador  represents  the  sovereign 
in  his  personal  capacity.' 

(J.)  By  the  withdrawal,  or  cancellation,  of  his  Letters 
of  Credence  and  Full  Power. 

(c.)  By  his  recall  at  the  outbreak  of  war ;  or  upon 
the  completion  of  the  duty  which  he  was  appointed  to 

I  Heffter,  p.  433.  '  Ibid.,  p.  414 
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I  perform,  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  or  upon 
his  proraotion  or  removal  to  another  sphere  of  duty. 

((?.)  By  his  removal,  whicli  may  be  voluntary,  or 
forced  by  the  government  to  which  he  is  sent. 

(e.)  By  death.' 

When  the  functions  of  an  ambassador  cease  for  any 
cause  his  dei)arture  is  attended  by  formalities  sim- 
ilar to  those  observed  at  his  reception.  He  requests 
an  audience  with  the  sovereign,  at  which  he  presents 
his  letters  of  recall.  If  normal  relations  exist  between 
the  two  governments,  formal  expressions  of  regret  are 
exchanged  at  this  interview.  In  strictness  liis  functions 
and  privileges  cease  when  his  letter  of  recall  has  been 
presented.  Through  courtesy,  however,  the  immuni- 
ties which  he  has  enjoyed  during  his  period  of  resi- 
dence are  extended  to  him  until  he  passes  the  frontier 
of  the  state  on  his  homeward  journey. 

9.  The  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  Ambassadors. 
— To  the  successful  and  efficient  performance  of  an 
ambassador's  duties  the  most  complete  personal  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  action  are  necessary.  This 
immunity  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  system,  and 
has  been  most  jealously  guarded  and  preserved  since 
the  beginning  of  modem  diplomacy.  It  was  recog- 
nized by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  is  insisted  upon 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  intercourse  with  those 
Eastern  countries  whose  standards  of  civilization  differ 
so  widely  from  our  own.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  swift- 
ness with  which  nations  have  always  resented  offences 
against  the  persons  of  their  ministers  and  diplomatic 
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10.  The  Pnnnple  or  Fi-dion  of  ]£xtei-ritoriality. — 
From  ihsfact  of  the  inviolability  of  an  ambassador's 
person,  fhejicfion  of  exterritoriality  has  heen  deduced 
to  account  for  and  explain  the  various  exemptions 
which  public  ministers  enjoy  in  foreign  countries. 
This  principle  has  been  defined,  and  its  limitations 
have  been  pointed  out,  elsewhere. 

This  immunity  is  both  personal  and  territorial.  Per- 
sonal in  that  it  involves  an  exemption  of  his  person 
from  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  state  in 
which  be  is  resident ;  territorial  in  that  his  residence 
or  hotel  is  presumed  to  be  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  state  which  be  represents.  In  strictness  bis  privi- 
leges and  immunities  become  effective  when  he  enters 
upon  tlie  jjcrformance  of  his  diplomatic  duties.  It  is 
usual,  however,  to  recognize  them  as  existing  so  soon 
as  be  enters  the  territory  of  the  state  to  which  be  is 
accredited.  The  exemption  which  an  ambassador  en- 
joys extends  to  hia  faimly,  to  the  secretaries  and  other 
attaches  and  employees  of  the  legation,  and  to  bis  do- 
mestic servants.  Some  question  has  arisen  as  to  the 
precise  extent  of  tliis  immunity  in  the  case  of  servants, 
especially  when  they  are  natives  of  the  country  in 
which  the  minister  is  resident.  Unquestionably  any 
privilege  which  a  servant  may  have  "  is  not  the  privi- 
lege of  the  servant  himself,  but  of  the  ambassador,  and 
is  based  on  the  ground  that  the  arrest  of  the  servant 
might  interfere  with  tlie  comfort  or  state  of  the  am- 
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'  Fbillimore,  vol  ii.,  p.  145, 
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criminal  prosecution,  of  every  sort,  during  the  entire 
period  of  his  residence  at  a  foreign  court.  A  crime 
committed  against  the  person  of  an  ambassador,  except 
in  the  way  of  self-defence,  is  given  an  aggravated 
character,  and  is  punished  i^-ith  exceptional  severity 
by  the  municipal  laws  of  every  state.  Tlie  only  excep- 
tion to  the  immunity  which  a  minister  enjoys  in  this 
respect  would  arise  from  his  own  misconduct.  For 
any  minor  violation  of  propriety  the  government  to 
which  lie  is  accredited  may  signify  its  displeasure, 
either  privately  to  the  minister  himself,  or  to  his  gov- 
ernment in  the  diplomatic  way.  For  a  more  serious 
offence,  amounting  to  crime,  his  recall  may  be  demand- 
ed. If  the  request  be  not  acceded  to,  he  may  be  sum- 
marily dismissed,  or  notified  to  quit  the  territory  of 
the  offended  state.  For  crime  of  an  aggravated  sort, 
amounting  to  treason,  or  a  treasonable  conspiracy 
against  the  government,  he  is  deemed  to  have  forfeit- 
ed bis  immunity,  and  may  be  forcibly  expelled ;  but  he 
may  never  be  subjected  to  criminal  prosecution  in  the 
state  in  which  he  resides  in  the  character  of  ambassatlor. 
Immunity  from  Cioil  Jui'iiidictmn.—A.  simiiar  im- 
munity from  civil  jurisdiction  is  sanctioneil  by  the 
general  usage  of  nations.  An  ambassador,  in  his  pub- 
lic character,  is  exera])t  from  the  service  of  process, 
and  suits  against  him  can  only  I«  brought  in  the  courts 
of  his  o^vn  country.  His  furniture,  and  other  movable 
property,  are  exempt  from  taxation,  and  from  seizure 
in  execution  of  judgment.  This  immunity,  however, 
only  attaches  to  him  in  his  diplomatic  ca])acity.  It 
does  not  extend  to  any  other  interests  he  may  have  in 
the  state  in  which  he  is  resident ;  and,  as  a  merchant, 
trustee,  or  executor,  his  property  is  subject  to  the  local 
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law.  If  he  waives  his  diplomatic  privilege,  and  euo- 
mits  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts  by 
appearing  in  them  as  a  party  to  a  cause,  he  must  abide 
by  their  decision.  It  has  been  held,  however,  that  a 
judgment  against  him  can  only  be  satisfied  out  of 
property  held  by  him  in  his  private  capacity. 

Iinniunity  of  an  Ajnl/oaaador's  Ilotel.^lt  the  prin- 
ciple of  exterritoriality  were  of  invariable  application, 
it  would  follow  that,  since  his  house  and  premises  are 
held  to  be  part  of  the  territory  of  the  state  which  he 
represents,  his  jurisdiction  over  them  would  be  com- 
plete and  exclusive  as  regards  the  authority  of  the 
government  to  which  he  is  accretiited.  This  is  not  the 
case,  however.  If  a  crime  be  committed  by  a  person 
of  his  suite  against  a  foreigner,  the  offender  may  be 
arrested  or  detained  by  the  minister,  and  held  subject 
to  the  extraxhtion  process,  or  sent  home  for  trial ;  or, 
with  the  consent  of  the  minister's  government,  he  may  I 
be  surrendered  for  trial  in  the  local  courts.  A  crime  \ 
committed  by  one  person  of  his  suite  against  another 
is  justiciable  only  in  the  courts  of  the  minister's  coun- 
try. Nor  can  an  ambassador's  house  be  made  an  aay- 
Inm  for  criminals.  The  surrender  of  an  offender  who 
takes  refuge  there  may  be  demanded,  and  if  denied  he 
may  be  forcibly  removed.  The  privilege  of  an  am- 
bassador is  thus  seen  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  negar 
live  in  character.  The  law  of  nations  secures  to  him 
such  personal  immunity  as  is  necessary  to  the  proper  | 
and  adequate  (Jerformance  of  Iiis  duties.  It  also  guar- 
antees to  him  such  honors  and  privileges  as  befit  the 
representative  of  a  sovereign  state.  But  no  such  priv- 
ilege or  immunity  attaches  to  him  when  committing 
or  doing  a  wrongful  act,  and  he  may  be  re- 
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strained,  if  need  be  by  force,  if  he  attempts  to  commit 
a  crime  against  the  person  op  property  of  another.  In 
ihe  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-defence  he  may  be  re- 
sisted, and  wounded,  or  even  Idlled,  by  the  person  whom 
lie  has  assaulte*],  and  this  without  giving  cause  of  com- 
plaint to  the  government  which  employs  him. 

While  the  immunities  accorded  to  public  minis- 
ters are  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  character, 
amounting,  in  fact,  to  an  almost  complete  exemption 
from  the  operation  of  the  local  laws,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  exempt  from  all  legal  responsibility,  or 
that  there  are  no  courts  which  have  jurisdiction  over 
them.  They  are  in  all  respects  amenable  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  their  own  country,  and  before 
those  courts  they  may  be  required  to  appear  as  parties 
defendant  in  causes  of  a  civil  or  criminal  character. 

Privilege  of  JlfUgiovs  Worship. — The  privilege  of 
reUgiou.'!  worsliip  according  to  a  prohibited  form,  or 
one  different  from  that  prevailing  in  the  country  to 
which  an  ambassador  is  accredited,  is  now  generally 
accorded,  subject  to  certain  restrictions  as  to  publicity. 
Increasing  tolerance,  however,  in  all  matters  of  i-eligious 
opinion  has  detracted  somewhat  from  the  a<l  vantage  of 
the  concession,  as  it  has  deprived  the  restrictions  of 
much  of  their  former  significance  and  force.  A  certain 
jurisdiction  is  also  conceded  to  ministers  in  the  per- 
formance of  certain  legal  acts  in  behalf  of  their  fellow- 
rabjects,  such  as  formalizing  and  registering  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths,  and  other  acts  of  like  character. 

Ej:j:niption  fro7ii  Cu»t<mig  Dues,  etc. — Foreign  minis- 
ters are  usually  exempted  from  the  payment  of  customs 
duties  upon  articles  imported  by  them,  and  intended 
for  their  personal  use.    Such  articles  are  subject  to  the 
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usual  inspection,  and  precautions  calculated  to  prevent 
an  abase  of  the  pri\'ilege  are  justifiable.  To  avoid  such 
abuses  some  states  jiermit  a  certain  amount  to  be  im- 
ported free  of  duty,  and  collect  the  usual  dues  upon 
articles  imported  in  excess  of  tbe  authorized  amount 
or  value.  The  privilege  of  an  ambassador  does  not  ex- 
empt him  from  the  observance  of  the  jjolice  and  sanitary 
regulations  of  the  city  In  which  his  official  residence  is 
situated.  For  a  violation  of  such  ordinances,  however, 
he  can  only  be  proceeded  against  in  the  diplomatic  way. 
Kor  does  his  privilege  exempt  him  from  the  payment 
of  tolls,  or  of  postage  upon  such  of  his  correspondence 
aa  may  be  intrusted  to  the  ordinary  mails  for  delivery. 

11.  Consuls. — ^Consula  are  persons  appointed  by  the 
government  of  a  state  to  represent  its  commercial  in- 
terests, and  those  of  its  subjects,  in  the  principal  ports 
of  other  nations. 

The  practice  of  maintaining  consular  representatives 
in  foreign  ports  and  commercial  cities  dates  back  to 
the  very  beginning  of  modem  commerce.  It  was  de- 
veloped among  tlio  commereial  cities  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  grew  out  of  the  exigencies  and  necessities 
of  their  intercourse  with  the  Levantine  cities,  whose 
forms  of  government  and  law  were  radically  different 
from  their  own.  "  The  ships  of  foreign  merchants  were 
held  to  be  navigated  under  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  nar 
tion  whose  flag  they  carried ;  and  the  general  prac- 
tice was  for  vessels  engaged  in  long  sea  voyages,  some 
of  whicli  occupied  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years, 
to  have  on  board  a  magistrate,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
ax:lniinister  the  law  of  the  country  of  the  flag  among 
all  on  board,  not  merely  while  the  vessel  was  on  the 
high  seas,  but  while  she  was  in  a  foreign  port,  loading 
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OT  Tmloading  cargo.  This  magistrate  was  termed  the 
alderman  in  the  ]M)rts  of  the  North  and  Baltic  seas, 
while  in  the  Mediterranean  ports  he  was  designated 
by  the  famiUar  name  of  cmisul,  and  was  the  precursor 
of  the  resident  commercial  consul,  who  continues  in 
the  present  day  to  exercise  within  merchant  shipa  of 
his  own  nationality,  notwithstanding  they  are  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  another  state,  a  portion 
of  the  personal  jurisdiction  formerly  exercised  by  the 
ship's  consul.  The  exercise  of  this  consular  jurisdic- 
tion requires  no  fiction  of  exterritoriahty  to  support  it. 
Its  limits  are  either  regulated  by  commercial  treaties, 
or,  where  it  has  originated  in  charter  privileges,  it  is 
now  held  to  rest  upon  custom."  ' 

The  institution  liad  become  fully  established,  in 
much  the  same  form  as  it  now  exists,  by  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  at  which  time  Venice  was  repre- 
sented in  the  East  by  consuls  at  Constantinople,  Aleppo, 
Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria,  The  Eastern  Empire  main- 
tained a  consul  at  Marseilles,  and  foreign  consulates 
had  long  been  established  and  recognized  at  the  port 
of  Barcelona,  in  Spain.  These  early  consuls  performe<l 
many  of  the  duties  of  modern  ambassadors,  and  had 
something  of  their  inviolable  character.  As  a  result 
of  the  general  establishment  of  permanent  missions  in 
Europe  in  the  seventeenth  centurj',  an  important  change 
was  made  in  the  consular  function  in  all  the  states  of 
the  West.  The  diplomatic  duties  were  transferred  to 
the  class  of  public  ministers,  to  whom  the  chamcter  of 
inviolability  was  attached ;  and  tliora  remained  to  the 
consuls  a  class  of  duties  of  a  commercial  character, 

Article  by  8ir  Travera  Twias,  (EnglJHli)  Lau>  Mugaune,  F<;b.  1878. 
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closely  reserabliog  those  which  they  now  perform.  In 
the  Levant,  however,  where  no  permanent  missions  were  I 
established,  consuls  continued  to  enjoy  their  old  powers 
and  privileges.  These,  to  a  great  extent,  they  still  retain. 
Tfie  Duties  of  Comuh. — It  is  their  duty  to  watch 
over  the  commercial  interests  of  their  nation,  to  super- 
vise the  execution  of  commercial  treaties,  and  to  assist, 
by  interference  and  counsel,  such  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens as  may  be  sojourning,  either  permanently  or  tem- 
porarily, at  the  place  of  tlieir  official  residence.  They 
are  authorized  to  adjust  disputes  arising  on  board  ves- 
sels of  their  own  nation,  to  hear  and  act  upon  com- 
plaints of  members  of  their  crews,  to  issue  and  coun- 
tersign ])assports  to  their  fellow-citizens,  to  authenticate 
the  judgments  of  foreign  courts  by  their  consular  seal,  ^ 
and,  if  the  local  laws  jiermit,  to  act  as  administrators 
upon  the  estates  of  decedents  of  their  own  nationality.  ; 
They  are  also  authorized  to  register  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  and  may  solemnize  marriages  when  the 
contracting  parties  are  of  the  same  nationahty  as  . 
themselves,  unless  forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  municipal  ' 
law  of  their  own  states,  or  that  of  the  state  in  which 
they  officially  reside.  They  are  permitted  to  exercise  , 
a  certain  voluntary  jurisdiction  over  their  fellow-citi- 
zens in  cases  with  which  the  local  law  has  no  concern; 
"  but  no  contentious  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised  over 
their  fellow-countrymen  mthout  the  express  ]>ermis- 
sion  of  the  state  in  which  they  reside,  and  no  Christian 
state  has,  as  yet.  permitted  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
foreign  consuls." '  They  are  presumed  to  be  entitled 
to  aU  the  powers  and  privileges  that  their  predecessors  , 
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have  enjoyed,  and  may  properly  claim  any  right  exer- 
cised by  a  consul  of  another  nation,  unless  such  right 
13  based  upon  treaty  stipulationa, 

13.  Classification  nf  Consuls,  and  Method  of  Appoint- 
ment—They  are  usually  classified  into  consuls-general, 
consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  consular  agents,  and  each 
state,  by  its  municipal  law.  determines  the  manner  of 
appointment,  the  tenure  of  oiEce.  and  the  special  duties 
of  its  consular  representatives  in  foreign  ports.  In  this 
way  a  state  may  confer  upon  its  consuls  such  power 
and  jurisdiction  as  it  wishes  them  to  exercise,  provided 
such  exercise  of  jurisdiction  is  sanctioned  by  the  usage 
of  nations,  or  has  been  conceded  by  treaty.  In  the 
Christian  states  of  Eurojie  and  America  consuls  have 
none  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  ambassadors. 
In  the  Levant,  however,  in  many  Asiatic  and  African 
ports,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  they  perform  the 
dnties  and  are  entitled  to  the  exemptions  of  pubhc 
ministers. 

13.  Privileges  of  Consuls.  —  Consuls  enjoy  certain 
privileges  which  are  sanctioned  by  International  Law. 
They  are  exempt  from  personal  imposts  and  t)ie  per- 
formance of  personal  services,  from  the  quartering  of 
troops,  and,  in  general,  from  such  restrictions  as  are 
calculated  to  interfere  with  the  efficient  performance 
of  their  consular  duties.  They  are  usually  permitted 
to  place  their  national  flags  and  coats-of-arma  over 
their  offices,  and  hi  most  states  their  archives  are  re- 
garded as  inviolable. 

They  may  engage  in  business,  if  the  municijial  law 
of  their  oivn  country  permits  them  to  do  so,  and  may 
be  prohibited  from  so  doing  by  the  same  authority. 
They  are  in  all  resjiects  amenable  to  the  civil  anJ 
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criminal  juriBtliction  of  the  state  in  which  they  m 
resident.  They  may  sne  and  be  sued  in  its  courts; 
they  are  in  everj'  way  subject  to  process,  ajid  jniilg- 
ments  against  them  may  be  satisfied  out  of  their  prop- 
erty. Halleck  holds  that  they  may  be  punished  for 
their  criminal  offences  by  the  laws  of  the  state  Jn 
which  they  reside,  or  sent  back  to  their  own  couatiy 
for  trial,  at  the  discretion  of  the  government  whiti 
they  have  offended.  A  distinction  is  made,  however, 
between  personal  offences  and  official  acts  done  under 
the  authority,  or  by  the  direction,  of  their  own  gov- 
ernments. The  latter  are  matters  for  diplomatic  iff- 
rangement  between  the  respective  states,  and  are  not 
justiciable  by  the  local  courts.'  Consuls  are  subject  to 
taxation  and  to  the  payment  of  customs  dues.  Thar 
place  of  residence  is  regartled  as  their  domicile  to  tbe 
extent  that,  in  time  of  war,  their  goods  on  the  hig^ 
seas  are  subject  to  seizure  if  their  domicile  gives  tbrai 
the  hostile  character. 

li.  Bi/  whom  Appointed. — Consuls  are  appointed  1^ 
the  sovereign,  or  chief  executive  authority  of  the  stat« 
which  they  represent,  subject  to  such  restrietions  in 
the  matter  of  citizenship,  character,  and  quaiificatiffliB 
as  are  determined  by  its  municipal  laws.  They  are 
provided  with  commissions,  or  letters  of  appointment, 
Avhich  are  submitted,  through  their  ministers,  to  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  state  in  whidi 
they  are  to  perform  consular  duty.  If  that  govern 
ment  consents  to  recognize  them  in  the  capacity  ot 
consuls,  an  exequatur  is  issueii,  upon  the  receipt  of 
which  they  are  authorizetl  to  enter  upon  the  perform- 
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their  duties.  For  miscondnct  or  crime,  or  for 
*^W88  of  jurisdiction,  the  exequatur  may  be  withdrawn 
w  revoked  at  any  time ;  and  if  this  action  bo  taken  for 
just  and  sufficient  cause,  the  government  of  the  state 
to  which  the  consul  belongs  will  have  no  reasonable 
groQnd  of  complaint.  This  procedure  is  by  no  means 
imcommon.  In  October,  1793,  the  exequator  of  the 
French  consul  at  Boston  was  withdrawn  for  having 
taJcen  port  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  a  vessel  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  marshal,  which  had  been 
brought  in  as  a  Frencli  prize,  but  u]>on  which  process 
ha<l  l)een  served  at  the  suit  of  the  British  consul,  who 
claimed  that  she  had  been  illegally  cajttured  in  the 
neutral  waters  of  the  United  States.'  Another  and 
more  remarkable  ease  occurred  in  1861.  In  order  to 
protect  British  commerce,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
was  desirous  that  the  Confederates  should  observe  tlie 
last  three  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  ac- 
cordingly Mr.  Bunch,  the  British  consul  at  Charleston, 
8.  C,  was  instructed  to  communicate  this  desire  to  the 
Confederate  authorities.  The  United  States  thereupon 
demanded  that  Mr,  Bunch  should  be  removed  from  his 
office,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  of  the  United  States 
forbade  any  person,  not  specially  appointed,  from  coun- 
BeUing,  advising,  or  interfering  in  any  political  corre- 
spondence with  the  government  of  any  foreign  state 
in  relation  to  any  disputes  or  controversies  with  the 
United  States,  and  that  Mr.  Bunch  ought  to  have 
known  of  this  law,  and  to  have  communicated  it  to 
his  government  before  obejnng  their  instructions.  It 
was  also  urged  that  the  proper  agents  to  make  knorni 

■Hildrotb,  "Hifilory  of  ihe  United  5tale«,"  vol.iv.,  p.  43T. 
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the  wishes  of  a  foreig;n  government  were  its  diplomitii^ 
and  not  its  consular,  officers.  On  these  groiinds  lfr» 
Bunch's  exequatur  was  withdrawn,' 

15.  Manner  of  Appointment  in  the  United  Slate).— 
The  members  of  the  United  Btates  Consular  Establish- 
ment are  arranged  into  three  principal  classes — consul*- 
general,  consuls,  and  commercial  agents.'  They  iW 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  lltf 
Senate.  They  receive  fixed  salaries,  augmented  in  oav 
tain  cases  by  fees,  and  those  ivhose  salaries  exceed  OW 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  are  forbidden  to  engage 
in  trade.  Consular  positions  of  the  highest  class  Cfll 
only  be  filled  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Thai 
general  duties  are  ascertained  and  fixed  by  law.  The] 
are  required  to  act  in  behalf  of  owners  of  stranded  m 
sels,"  to  receive  from  the  masters  of  American  vessdi 
upon  their  arrival  in  port,  their  registers,  sea  lettra 
and  Mediterranean  passports,  and  to  return  them  whf 
a  proper  clearance  has  been  obtained,  by  such  mastea 
from  the  port  authorities.'  They  are  required  to  nufc 
reclamation  of  deserters  from  merchant  vessels, 
when  treaty  stipulations  authorize  it,  to  demand  froi 
the  local  authorities  such  assistance  a&  they  may 
to  effect  their  capture  and  return.'  They  are  (Uso  rt 
quired  to  certify  invoices  of  merchandise  which  it  i 
proposed  to  import  into  the  United  States,  and  to  i^ 


'  Boyd's  Wheats  Q,  p.  SOS;  "  L'ni  ted  States  Diplomatic  Correspond 
ence,"  18fl3.  p.  1. 

<  Hallcck,  vol.  i, ,  pp.  315, 316,  gives  a  full  list  of  the  legal  and  k 
lUK  titles  of  Uailed  Slates  consuls.  For  fuller  iufonualloo  as  to  tbo 
powers  nad  duties,  sen  Ibe  official  "  Regululioaa  Prescribed  for  tl 
Consular  Service  of  the  United  States,"  Wftshingloa,  Oct.  1, 1870, 

'  "  Revised  Sutulcs  of  tlio  United  Stales,"  g  4a8a 
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•piire  satisfactory  evidence,  by  oath  if  need  be,  of  tliotr 
oomctness.'  They  are  to  keep  lists  of  seamen  shipped 
and  dischargeil  by  them,  and  of  vessels  arrived  and 
cleared,  with  an  account  of  the  nature  and  value  of 
their  cargoes.'  They  are  to  care  for  destitute  seamen, 
and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  transported  to  the  United 
States,"  and  are  to  procure  and  transmit  to  the  State 
Department  such  autlientic  commercial  information 
respecting  the  country  in  which  they  reside  as  may  be 
required  by  the  head  of  that  department.'  They  are 
authorized  to  solemnize  marriages  between  persons 
Tviio  would  be  permitted  by  law  to  marry  if  resident 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,'  and  may  take  possession, 
in  certain  cases,  of  the  personal  estates  of  any  citizen 
ot  the  United  States  wlio  may  die  within  their  con- 
ralar  jurisdiction  leaving  no  legal  representatives. 
They  may  sell  such  of  tliis  property  as  is  of  a  perish- 
able nature  to  pay  debts  due  from  the  estate,  transmit- 
ting the  residue  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.' 
Tb  President  is  emixiwered  to  define  the  territorial 
liDiita  of  the  different  consulates,  and  to  make  all  need- 
fei  regulations  for  the  consular  service. 

10,  Consula?'  Jurisdiction. — In  certain  Eastern  coun- 
'nes,  whose  standards  of  law  and  morals  differ  mate- 
™iy  from  our  o^-n,  an  extensive  jurisdiction,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  is  exercise<l  by  the  consuls  of  tho 
piicipal  Western  powers.  It  was  obtained  in  the  first 
'"stance  by  treaty  stipulation,  and  by  later  treaties  has 
■^en  modified  and  extended,  from  time  to  time,  as  tlie 
Agencies  of  commercial  intercourse  made  such  changes 

'  "Revised  Statutes  of  tho  United  Sutes,"  g  S862.       "  Ibid.,  %  1708. 
''«i,  §  «77.      *  Ibid-,  §  1711.       '  Ibid.,  g  4083.       '  Ibid.,  g  1709. 
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either  necessary  or  desirable.     The  effect  has  been  » 
withdraw  foreigners  almost  completely  from  the  op» 
ation  of  the  local  laws,  and  to  subject  them  to  tlH 
jurisdiction  of  the  consuls  of  their  respective  i 
The  extent  of  this  jurisdiction  is  defined  by  ti 
with  the  Christian  powers.    These  treaties  are  carrid 
into  effect  by  the  municipal  laws  of  the  signalw] 
states,  which  determine,  \rithin  the  limits  of  the  tna^ 
concession,  the  extent  and  character  of  the  coi 
jurisdiction.     "  This  jurisdiction  is  subject,  in  cirf 
coses,  to  an  appeal  to  the  superior  tribunals  of  tlid 
own  country.     The  criminal  jurisdiction  is  nsoall] 
limited  to  the  infliction  of  pecuniary  penalties,  and, 
offences  of  a  higher  grade,  the  consular  functions  a 
similar  to  those  of  a  police  magistrate,  orjuge  ifinrinit 
tion.    lie  collects  the  documentary  and  other  proofi 
and  sends  them,  together  with  the  prisoner,  home 
his  own  country  for  trial." '     Such  jurisdiction  * 
obtained  for  consuls  of  the  United  States  by  treatit 
made  at  different  times  with  Turkey,  China,  and  JapM 
and  with  Siam  and  Madagascar.    Suitable  laws 
been  passed  by  Congress  to  give  effect  to  their  prt 
visions.    By  the  Act  of  July  1, 1870,  the  operation 
the  statute  was  extended  "  to  any  country  of  like  dm 
acter  with  which  the  Unite<l  States  may  hereafter 
ter  into  treaty  relations."'    The  jurisdiction  confem 
ij])on  United  States  ministers  and  consuls  by  the  1 
of  June  22,  1800,  is  both  civil  and  criminal,  bnt  is 


>Boyd's  WhealoD.p.  15S;  Boyd,  "ThcMcrclinnt  Sbippingl^Mi 
index,  title,  "Consular  Offlccsi"  Pardussus,  "Droit  CommoRJll 
pt.  Ti.,tlt,  6.  cbap.  IL,  ga;  cbap,iv.,g§  1,3,3;  De  Sleek,  "^ali 
Ics  CodbuIb,"  %  7,  par.  SO-10. 

'  Act  of  July  1,  ISTO,  citcoding  Act  of  Judc  23. 18S0. 
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Btricted  in  its  exercise  to  dtizeos  of  the  United  States. 
ConBuls  arc  aathorized  to  hear,  aad  fioaliy  decide,  dvO 
causes  in  ivhich  the  amount  inrolred,  exclosre  of 
GOGts,  does  not  esceed  fire  hnndred  doOars.  When  the 
untmnt  exceeds  that  sum.  or  in  his  opinioo  the  case 
involves  legal  perplexities,  the  consul  is  aathorized  to 
Enmmon  not  less  than  tn-o,  nor  more  than  three,  dti- 
zens  of  the  United  States,  who  are  lo  be  selected,  by 
lot,  from  a  list  previously  submitted  to  the  minister 
uid  approved  by  him.  If  the  consul  and  bis  advisers 
coQcar  in  opinion,  their  decision  is  final.  If  they  fail 
to  agree,  or  if  the  amount  at  issue  exceeds  five  hundred 
dollars,  either  party  may  appeal  to  the  minister.  In 
China  and  Japan  the  decision  of  the  minister  is  final 
in  all  suits  when  the  amount  at  issue  does  not  exceed 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Cases  involving  a 
gitater  amount  may  be  appealed  to  tlie  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  the  district  of  California,  whose  de- 
^on  in  the  case  is  final. 

Consuls  are  also  authorized  to  hear  and  decide  crim- 
iial  cases,  and,  in  the  event  of  conviction,  to  impose 
pfflalties  of  not  more  than  ninety  days'  imprisonment, 
w  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars.  In  cases 
lot  involving  a  higher  penalty  than  one  hundred  dol- 
'sb'  fine,  or  sixty  days'  imprisonment,  their  decision  is 
final  "Whenever  the  consul  is  of  opinion  that  an  im- 
portant question  of  law  is  involved  in  the  decision  of 
S  case,  or  deems  a  greater  punishment  necessary  than 
lie  is  authorized  to  inflict,  he  may  summon  as  advisers, 
ID  Cases  not  capital,  not  less  than  one,  nor  more  than 
fom-,  American  citizens  to  assist  bim  in  his  decision. 
In  cases  involving  capital  punishment  not  less  than 
loai  such  assistants  must  be  summoned.    In  the  event 
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of  disagreement  the  case,  with  evidence  and  opinions, 
is  forwarded  to  the  minister  for  decision.  His  decision 
is  final,  except  in  cases  arising  in  China  and  Japan, 
from  which  an  appeal  may  be  taken,  as  in  civil  cases, 
to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  California.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  minister  is  appellate,  except  in  capi- 
tal cases,  or  when  the  consul  is  a  party ;  and,  finally, 
ministers  and  consuls  are  enjoined  to  exert  all  their 
official  influence  to  induce  litigant  parties  to  adjust 
their  differences  by  arbitration." 

A  somewhat  similar  jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  the 
British  consuls  in  the  East. 

Sfferencei. — Most  existing  works  upon  tbo  subject  of  diplomac; 
ato  of  foreign  origin.  Many  of  tliein  eitlicr  appeared  originollj  in 
FrcDcli,  or  are  nccesailile  in  Frcucli  translations.  The  moat  impor- 
tant of  these  are,  for  the  period  before  Orotius.  Nys,  ''OriginM 
de  la  Diplomatie,"  and,  for  its  later  bisCory  and  practice,  Ch.  do 
Mortens, "  Le  Guide  Diplomatique,"  nnd  "  Cnuses  WlEbres  du  Dnnt 
des  Gens  "  (1827),  and  the  "Nouvelles  Causes  Cfiltbres,"  publislied 
b;  tbo  same  autbor  in  1841.  Bee  also  tbc  "Tmit6  Complet  ds 
Diplomatic,"  par  un  Ancicn  Jlioistre ;  Bcbuylcr, "  American  Diplo- 
macy;" and  the  "Itighta  and  Duties  of  Diplomatic  Agents,"  by  Ei 
C.  Grenville-Murray.  Tbe  following  works  opon  tbc  functions  and 
duties  of  consuls  may  be  consulted  witb  advantage:  "  Dictionnalra 
ou  Manuel  Lexiquu  du  Diptomate  ct  du  Consul,"  by  Baron  F.  da 
CuBsy ;  Miltitz, "  Manuel  des  Consuls ;"  Neumann, "  Uondbuck  dct 
Consul atswescDS ;"  and  Hensbaw's  and  Warden's  works  on  tlia 
duties  of  consub.  As  tbe  excrciscof  consular  jurisdiction  is  based 
upon  treaty  stipulation s,  it  is  necessary,  in  conducting  inquiries 
upon  tins  subject,  to  consult  tbe  treaties  tbemsclvcs.  For  this 
puqjose,  see  the  collections  referred  to  nt  the  end  of  chop.  xiii. 
For  o  very  full  account  of  tbe  diplomatic  and  consular  policy  of 
tbe  United  States,  sec  Scbuylcr,  "American  Diplomacy  and  tba 
Furtherance  of  Commerce." 


■  " lieyised  SUtutes  of  Uio  United  States,"  g§ «)8S-414& 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

THKATIES  AND   C0NTT:NTI0NB, 

1.  Teeaties  are  compacts  or  agreements  entered 
into  by  sovereign  states  for  the  purpose  of  increaii- 
ing,  modifying,  or  defining  their  mutual  duties  and 
obligations. 

Purpose  of  Treaties,— To  secure  the  observance  of 
l!u!  generally  acceptal  rules  of  International  Law, 
treaties  are  not  necessary,  certainly  among  Christian 
ftates.  They  become  so  only  when  states  find  it  either 
MOessary  or  expedient  to  amend  or  modify  their  ex- 
isting obligations,  to  define  usages  that  are  not  clear, 
to  secure  concerted  action  looking  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  unjust  or  oppressive  practices,  or  to  obtain 
general  sanction  in  behalf  of  improved  methods,  or 
Ire  general  acceptance  of  desirable  reforms, 

Tfie  Eight  of  Making  Treaties. — The  right  of  mak- 
ing treaties  is  one  of  the  essential  attributes  of  sover- 
^gnly,  and  there  can  be  no  surer  test  of  a  semi-sover- 
fiign  or  dependent  state  than  is  deduced  from  the  fact 
^tt  its  ability  to  enter  into  treaty  relations  baa  been 
'bridged  or  destroyed.  Dependent  states,  however, 
•"lay  retain  the  right,  to  a  greater  or  less  degi-ee,  de- 
pending upon  the  number  and  character  of  the  sover- 
^  rights  which  they  have  yielded,  or  of  which  they 
nsTe  been  deprived.  They  frequently  retain  the  right 
of  making  treaties  of  commerce  and  extradition,  postal 
Sad  oQstFoms  conventions,  and,  in  some  cases,  treaties 
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of  alliance  and  natnraliiation.  The  existence  of  meh 
powers,  however,  would  lie  iiiconaistent  with  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  dependence  on  the  part  of  the  semi- 
sovereign  state.  In  the  German  Confederation,  as  re- 
organized in  1S15,  a  considerable  degree  of  treaty-mak- 
ing power  was  reserved  to  the  component  states.  The 
present  German  empire  is  a  closer  confederation,  tlw 
imperial  government  having  sole  power  to  conclude 
treaties  of  peace  or  alliance,  or  treaties  of  any  kind  for 
political  objects,  commercial  treaties,  conventions  r^- 
ulating  questions  of  domicile,  emigration,  and  poetal 
affiurs,  protection  of  copyright,  and  consular  mattos, 
extradition  treaties,  and  other  conventions  connected 
with  the  administration  of  civil  or  criminal  law.'  Tbo 
states  of  the  American  Union  are  forbidden  to  enter 
into  treaties  witli  foreign  states ;  or  to  make  agree- 
ments with  other  states  of  the  Union,  except  with  the 
consent  of  Congress. 

Contracts  and  Agreements  with  Individuals. — ^As 
sovereign  states  have  many  of  the  essential  character- 
istics of  corporations,  they  have  the  power  of  enterinjf 
into  contracts  or  agreements  with  individuals.  Then 
instruments  are  not  treaties,  however,  nor  are  they, 
in  all  respects,  the  same  as  contracts  l>etwoen  private 
persons  or  corjiorations.  This  for  the  reason  that, 
where  a  sovereign  state  is  a  party  to  a  contract,  it  can-J 
not  be  coerced  into  specific  performance  of  its  a^ 
ment  excejit  by  reprisals  or  war;  nor, without  its 
sent,  can  it  be  sued  for  a  failure  to  fulfil  its  obligattoB 
to  an  individual. 

2.  The  Treaty-making  Power. — That  authority  in 
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the  government  of  a  state  which  is  intrusted  with  the 
daty  of  entering  into  treaty  relations  is  called  the 
treaty-maJcing power.  In  states  having  a  monarchical 
form  of  government  the  treaty-making  power  is  one 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown ;  in  states  having  re- 
poblican  institutions  it  is  exercised  by  the  executive, 
either  directly,  or  subject  to  the  approval  of  some 
branch  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  govem- 
meat.  The  constitution  and  laws  of  every  state  define 
Uie  treaty-making  power,  and  determine  what  restric- 
tiona,  if  any,  are  placed  upon  its  exercise ;  and  any 
agreements  undertaken  in  excess  of  these  limitations 
M  unauthorized  and  void. 

3,  Conditions  Essential  to  the  Validity  of  Treaties. — 
To  the  validity  of  a  treaty  it  is  essential :  1st,  That 
flie  contracting  parties  should  possess  the  power  to  en- 
twinto  treaty  engagements.  2d.  The  formal  consent 
of  tlie  parties  must  he  given,  and  this  consent  must  be 
""itnal,  reciprocal,  and  free,  3d.  The  suliject  of  stip- 
ilstion  must  not  be  opposed  to  morahty  and  justice. 

{a.)  The  Power  of  Contracting  Parties.  ^^id.ie3 
'fiich  are  parties  to  a  proposed  agreement  must  |Jos- 
*6sg  full  treaty-maJiing  power  as  to  its  subject-matter, 
^pendent  states  cannot  enter  into  agreements  which 
^i^not  authorized  by  their  dependent  condition;  and 
**ste8  which  are  members  of  a  confederation  cannot 
''eat  upon  subjects  which  are  reserved  to  the  central 
government  by  the  constitution  of  tlie  confederacy. 
^  the  same  manner  the  agents  who  are  empowered 
to  negotiate  treaties  may  not  exceed  the  limits  laid 
'loiHi  in  their  instructions  or  full  jiowers.  Any  agree- 
"lents  entered  into  by  them  in  excess  of  their  author- 
'tj"  are  void,  and  ratification  of  them  may  be  refused. 
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Such  unauthorized  agreements  liave  been  made  at  Ai^' 
ferent  times,  usually  by  military  commanders.  TbeV' 
are  called  sponsions,  and  are  invalid  unless  approve*' 
by  the  sponsor's  government. 

(5.)  The  Conaent  of  the  Contracting  Partiea.—Tl\iB 
consent  of  the  i)articipating  states  must  be  expresdy 
and  freely  given.  It  must  also  be  reciprocal ;  and  one 
state,  by  its  ratification  or  approval  of  a  treaty,  can- 
not constrain  another  to  ratify  it,  or  to  regard  its  pro- 
visions as  binding.  In  contracts  between  individusla, 
if  either  party  act  under  constraint,  the  resulting  con- 
tract is  void.  In  the  preparation  of  certain  treaties, 
hoivever,  especially  in  treaties  of  peace  and  in  carteb 
and  capitulations,  one  of  the  contracting  parties  act* 
under  constraint  of  the  most  oppressive  and  humiliat- 
ing kind ;  but  this  docs  not  have  tho  effect  of  invali- 
dating the  treaty.  "  Private  contracts  may  he  set 
aside  on  the  ground  of  the  influence  of  fraud  and  un- 
fair dealing,  arising  from  their  manifest  injustice  and 
want  of  mutual  advantage.  But  no  inequahty  of  ad- 
vantage, no  lesion,  can  invalidate  a  treaty."  ' 

(c.)  It  nnid  le  Ponsihle  of  Execution. — The  condact 
of  states,  like  that  of  individuals,  is  regulated  by  woU- 
known  moral  standai-ds,  fi-om  which  they  are  boimd 
not  to  depart.  They  are,  therefore,  prevented  froni 
making  that  a  subject  of  treaty  stipulation  the  exe- 
cution of  which  is  physically  or  morally  impossible. 
Heffter  holds  those  conditions  to  he  morally  impossi- 
ble which  are  repugnant  to  moral  order,  or  are  op|)osed 
to  the  free  development  of  nations,'  Such  would  he 
stipulations  tending  to  the  destruction  of  a  sovereign 


'Phillimore.  vol.  ii.,p  73, 


•  HcffUT.  §  88. 
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Satfi,  Or  the  establishment  of  slavery.  The  same  may 
\k  Bwd  of  provisions  which  are  o]»pose<l  to  previous 
trea^es  \s-ith  other  powers,  or  which  are  prejudicial  to 
tlie  sovereign  rights  or  powers  of  a  third  state. 

i-  Binding  Force  of  Treaties.  —  Treaties  entered 
into  in  conformity  to  these  conditions  are  binding 
Qpon  all  the  signatory  parties,  and  they  continue  in 
force,  whatever  changes  may  take  place  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  participant  states.  Changes  of  gov- 
wnment  affect  in  no  way  their  binding  force,  and  they 
Mase  to  be  obligatory  only  when  a  state  ceases  to  ex- 
ist Their  inviolability,  even  when  not  especially  guar- 
Bntfled,  is  the  first  law  of  nations.  Obligations  created 
by  treaty  are  of  the  most  sacred  character,  and  their 
nrfatittn,  if  persisted  in,  or  not  atoned  for,  is  tmiver- 
wUy  regai-ded  as  a  just  cause  for  war. 

i.  Manner  of  Negotiating  T/-t'atiis. —-la  former 
tunes  treaties  were  frequently  negotiated  by  sover- 
eigns in  person ; '  at  present  tliey  are  usually  entered 
intfl  hy  ministers  or  plenipotentiaries,  selected  for  the 
pnrpose  by  the  proper  lunnicipal  authority,  and  fur- 
li*iial  with  special  full  powers  to  act  in  behalf  of  their 
fsapective  govenuuenta  in  the  ])reparation  and  signa- 
ture of  the  treaty.  Preliminary  negotiations  are  usu- 
"ly  necessary,  to  determine  the  place  and  time  of 
meeting  and  the  conditions  of  representation.  In  the 
preparation  of  treaties  of  peace,  or  of  agreements  pre- 
luninary  to  such  treaties,  the  neutrality  of  the  place  is 
secured  by  proper  guarantees,  and  the  personal  secu- 
ri^  of  the  ambassadors  is  carefully  provided  for,  not 

'  The  Holy  Alliance  of  Sept.  U  (26).  1813,  was  BigneJ  hy  the  em- 
perors of  AuBtria  and  Rusaia  and  Ihe  king  of  Prussiu. 
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only  at  the  sessions  of  the  conference,  but  in  th» 
joumeyinga  to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting.     If  tlm. 
proposed  agT^ement  be  one  of  genei-al  interest,  tU' 
questions  to  be  discussed  are  submitted  to  the  power* 
in  advance,  the  limits  of  discussion  are  to  some  esteiit 
defined,  and  the  number  and  character  of  represent*- 
tives  from  each  state  is  determined  upon. 

At  the  time  appointed  the  representatives  assemblo' 
and  exchange  their  credentials  and  full  powers.  If' 
several  states  are  represented  the  conference  is  tunally 
presided  over  by  the  principal  minister  of  foreign  af— 
fail's  of  the  state  in  whose  territory  its  sessions  ar» 
held,  or  by  the  representative  of  the  government  with.- 
which  the  project  originated.  If  need  lie,  rules  of  proced- 
ure are  agreed  to  at  a  preliminary  session.  Each  power* 
represented  has  a  right  to  be  heanl,  at  length,  upon  all  < 
projects  submitted  for  discussion  which  in  any  way  af- 
fect its  interests.  The  proceedings  of  each  session  are  re- 
duced to  writing,  and  are  properly  authenticated,  and 
the  negotiation  continues  until  an  agreement  has  been 
reached,  or  until  the  impossibihty  of  reaching  such  an 
agreement  has  become  apparent.  If  questions  arc  sub- 
mitted to  vote,  nothing  short  of  unanimous  consent  ia 
sufficient  to  carry  a  measure  of  prime  importance.  Al- 
ter an  essential  article  or  stipulation  has  been  adopted, 
the  majority  rule  may  prevail  in  the  decision  of  qacB- 
tions  of  detail,  or  in  accessory  stipulations  of  min<»  fanr' 
portance. 

Language  Used  in  i/ie  Preparation  of  TreatUa. — ■ 
The  language  tised  in  the  preparation  of  treaties  is 
subject  to  no  fixed  rule.  Each  party  may,  of  right* 
insist  upon  the  use  of  its  own  in  the  preparation  of 
treaties,  as  in  every  other  public  act,  or  a  neutral  Un-. 
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ma}'  be  adopted.  In  the  former  case  there 
wwil  be  as  many  original  copies  as  there  were  par- 
tidput  states.  This  would  be  true  in  form  only,  and 
cot  m  fact,  since  one  of  these  originals  would  furnish 
amode!  upon  which  the  translation  of  the  otliers  would 
be  based.  Latin  was  formerly  used,  as  a  convenient 
and  generally  understood  neuti-al  language.  It  is  still 
te  olticial  language  of  the  Holy  See.  Toward  the 
Elose  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  replacetl  by  the 
French,  which  became  the  general  diplomatic  language 
of  Europe  and  America.  It  still  retains  that  character 
to  a  higher  degree  than  any  other.  Since  the  begin- 
Hing  of  this  century  the  greater  part  of  the  treaties 
ffhioh  have  been  negotiated  in  Europe  have  been 
inwa  up  and  signed  in  French.  Wlien  France  is  one 
of  the  aignatorj'  parties,  however,  a  clause  is  usually 
inserted  to  the  effect  that  the  use  of  that  language  ia 
Hot  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  precedent,  Trear 
ties  to  which  England  or  the  United  States  are  parties 
*re  nsually  drawn  up  in  both  languages,  in  parallel 
wlnmna.  Treaties  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  are  drawn 
"P  in  Arabic  and  French. 

Smn  and  Signature. — -No  rigorous  form  is  neces- 
^'  to  be  followed  in  the  preparation  of  these  instni- 
"lentB  so  long  as  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  are 
dearly  expressed,  and  assented  to,  by  the  signatory  par- 
ties. Those  entered  into  by  Christian  states  begin  with 
S  Bolemn  invocation  to  the  Deity,  though  this  is  fre- 
quently omitted  in  treaties  of  a  commercial  character. 
The  first  paragraph  contains  the  name  and  designa- 
tion of  the  contracting  parties,  followed  by  a  clause 
stating,  in  general  terms,  the  object  of  the  treaty  or 
convention,  and  by  the  names  and  titles  of  the  min 
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ters  who  have  beeu  empowered  to  represent  the  inl 
ested  states  in  the  negotiation.  Next  follows  the  bod_^ 
of  the  treaty,  which  is  made  up  of  stipulations  mntix^ 
ally  agreed  to.  It  is  divided  into  articles  and  clai 
the  last  of  which  fixes  the  terms  of  ratification  and  th^F 
date  of  signature.  As  many  copies  are  prepared 
there  are  contracting  parties ;  and,  in  aflixing  the  ag^ 
natures  and  seals,  the  representative  of  each  state  sij 
first  the  copy  intended  for  his  own  government.  ThO' 
order  of  the  other  signatures  is  determined  by  lot,  oC 
alphabetically,  the  initial  letter  of  each  state  determin- 
ing the  order  of  signature, 

Jiatifidaiwn  of  Treaties. — On  account  of  the  magni'^ 
tude  and  importance  of  the  interests  involved,  treaties 
acquire  binding  force  only  when  they  have  been  rati- 
fied by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  states  which  are 
parties  to  their  operation,  and  all  modem  treaties 
tain  provisions  stipulating  for  such  an  excliange  ol 
ratifications,  Katification  by  one  party  does  not  OOD- 
strain  the  others  to  a  similar  course ;  but  the  act  ol 
ratification,  when  completed  by  all  parties,  is  retro-' 
active  in  its  operation,  and  gives  effect  to  the  trea^ 
from  the  date  of  signature,  unless  the  contrary  is  ex- 
pressly stipulated.  There  has  been  considerable  dift' 
cuBsion  as  to  whether  ratification  could  be  withheld, , 
without  lack  of  good  faith,  in  treaties  containing  no 
such  provision.  Some  Continental  writers,  following 
the  rule  of  the  Roman  Law,  have  held  that  states  an 
bound  by  the  acts  of  their  plenipotentiaries,  when  they 
have  not  exceeded  their  full  powers  and  confidential 
instructions;  as  principals  are  bound  by  the  acts  d 
their  duly  authorized  agents.  Others  justly  make  a 
distinction,  in  this  respect,  between  treaties  and  coo- 
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BOT.  Treaties  are  compacts  Ijetween  sovereign  states, 
inToWing  interests  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  often 
oluie  most  intricate  character,  far  transcending  in  im- 
portance the  agreements  of  individuals,  wliich,  how- . 
ever  complicated,  are  relatively  simple  in  comparison. 
Doirever  full  and  minute  the  ]Jowers  and  instructions 
of  ministers  may  be,  they  are  still  liable  to  errors  of 
judgment  or  mistakes  of  policy,  which  can  only  be  dis- 
wrered  and  remedied  by  a  careful  and  disinterested 
Bianination  of  their  work,  and  a  full  criticism  of  its 
provisions  fi-om  all  jwints  of  view. 

Treaties  sometimes  contain  prorisiona  for  the  acces- 
sion of  third  parties  to  their  operation.  The  Declara- 
ta  of  Paris  is  an  example.  Such  accession  is  had  by 
4  formal  act  on  the  part  of  the  state  desiring  partici- 
pstifHi,  by  which  it  assumes,  and  agrees  to  be  bound 
^,  the  obligations  of  the  treaty.  This  is  especially 
'^e  case  in  treaties  having  in  view  some  modification 
or  amendment  of  the  rules  of  International  Law.  The 
Provisions  of  tho  Declaration  of  Paris,  in  1856,  have 
I**!!  acceded  to  by  many  states  in  Europe  and  Amer- 

I  i**-  England  and  the  United  States,  in  the  Treaty  of 
"ashington,  of  1871,  agreed  to  use  their  influence  to 
"idace  other  nations  to  accept  the  principles  of  mari- 
tinie  law  laid  down  in  that  instrument. 

6.  Claasijkation  of  Treaties. — Treaties  are  susceptible 
of  classification,  according  to  their  subject-matter,  into : 
(o.)  Treaties,  properly  so  caUed, 
(*.)  Cartels, 
(o.)  Capitulations. 

((f.)  Suspensions  of  Arms,  or  Truces. 
Those  of  the  first  class,  or  treaties  proper,  are  again 

subdivided  into ; 
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(1.)  Transitory  Agreements  or  Conventions.  —  Thf 
are  treaties  the  immediate  execution  of  which  is 
tial,  and  which  expire  when  the  stipulated  act  has  beoi 
performed.     Their  effects  only  are  permanent.    Sudl. 
are  boundaiy  conventions,  treaties  of  cession,  etc.,  aw- 
responding  to  executed  contracts  at  Common  Law. 

(2.)  Permanent  Treaties.  —  These  have  continoing' 
effect,  and  regulate  the  future  relations  and  actions  trf 
the  contracting  parties.  Treaties  of  friendship  and 
commerce,  of  neutrahty,  extradition,  and  naturaliza- 
tion, and  jKistaL  and  customs  conventions  are  exun^ 
pies  of  this  class.  These  treaties  may  be  of  perpetual 
or  limited  duration.  They  may  go  into  effect  at 
fixed  date  in  the  future,  and  may  expire  at  a  certwH 
date,  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period,  or  may  bO 
terminated  at  the  will  of  either  party,  upon  due  notifi- 
cation. Tlieir  existence  may  be  terminated  by  v!SX,ot 
they  may  come  into  effect  only  during  hostilities  be- 
tween the  interested  parties. 

Cartels  are  agreements  entered  into  in  time  of  war, 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  They  arc  made  by  the 
commanders-in-chief  of  the  beUigerent  forces,  with 
the  express  or  presumed  consent  of  their  govemmeots. 
They  may  be  transitory  in  character,  or  for  the  period 
of  tlie  war.  In  some  Euroixjan  states  this  term  is  a^ 
plied  to  an  agreement  entered  into  in  time  of  peace  for 
the  extradition  of  deserters  from  the  mihtary  service. 

Capitulations  are  agreements  entered  into,  in  tima 
of  war,  by  the  commanders  of  hostile  fleets  or  armiee^ 
for  the  surrender  of  a  fortified  place  or  fleet,  or  of  ■ 
defeated  army.  The  proposition  may  originate  with 
the  commander  of  the  place,  fleet,  or  army,  or  may  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  demand  made  upon  him  by  the  op- 
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or  successful,  party.  Ujwn  either  of  these,  as  a 
the  capitulation  is  draivn  up,  the  terms  being 
ified,  and  the  conditions  of  surrender  determined, 
relative  strength  and  resources  of  the  l>ellig- 
ereat  parties.  Every  general  commanding  a  besieged 
place  or  separate  army  is  presumed  to  have  authority 
to  enter  into  arrangements  of  this  kind,  though  his 
power  may  be  restricted  in  some  way  by  the  sovereign 
HOthority  of  his  own  state.  In  such  an  event  liis  action 
wonid  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  his  government, 
sniihe  should  notify  his  op|)onent  that  such  is  the  case. 
Cartels  and  capitulations  are  drawn  up  in  the  same 
form  as  treaties.  The  latter  are  sign^  first  by  the 
Mccessfal  party. 

1.  Ohjccts  of  Treaties. — The  purpose  or  object  of  a 
treaty  is.  in  most  cases,  sufficiently  determined  by  its 
'itle.  There  are  some,  however,  which  i-equire  addi- 
tional explanation. 

Treaties  of  Alliance. — These  are  agreements  under- 
laken  by  two  or  more  states  with  a  view  to  secure 
concerted  action  for  a  certain  puiiK)se.    They  may  be 
either  temporary  or  permanent  in  character,  and  are 
entered  into  by  states  wliich  are  menaced  by  a  com- 
mon danger,  or  whose  mutual  interests  are  threatened. 
They  are  based  upon  treaty  stipulatiuns,  and,  however 
Blight  the  concert  of  action  may  be,  the  resulting  alli- 
aace  possess^  some  of  the  essential  features  of  a  league 
or  confederation.     The  terms  of  the  treaty  of  alliance 
determine  the  conditions  of  the  union.    Alliances  may 
be  equal  or  unequal,  offensive  or  defensive,  or  both. 
Allied  states  may  guarantee  the  continuance  of  a  cer- 
tain state  of  affairs  in  a  third  state,  or  in  one  of  the 
states  of  the  alliance.    They  are  defensl/se  when  their 
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object  is  to  defend  a  common  interest  against  Bggnm 
sion.  Such  alliances  are  conservative  in  character,  ana 
by  aggregating  the  influence  and  resources  of  a  nmca 
ber,  aim  to  secure  respect  for  the  sovereign  rights 
each  of  the  component  states.  Offensive  alliances  J 
formed  for  the  })urpose  of  attacking  a  state,  or  li 
of  states,  either  directly,  or  upon  the  occurrence  of 
tain  conditions.  From  their  nature  they  axe  a  ooD 
stant  menace  to  the  peace  of  nations.  The  leagoe 
organizetl  to  resist  the  schemes  of  Louis  XrV.  and  Ni 
poleon,  though  offensive  in  form,  ivere  really  defe 
in  character,  and  tended  to  preserve  the  principle  o 
balance  of  power.  If  alliances  of  tliis  class  be  excepi 
ed,  it  Tvill  be  found  that  the  offensive  combinations  o 
which  history  has  preservetl  the  records,  wliatever  ma; 
have  been  the  real  or  assumed  necessity  of  their  oi 
ization,  and  however  wisely  they  may  have  been 
ministeretl,  have  rarely  secured  the  prevalence  of  ji 
tioe,  or  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  any  righk- 
eous  cause. 

Equal  Alliances  stipulate  for  the  same  or  similar 
contributions  of  force  or  resources,  or  for  a  p^opo^ 
tionate  contribution  based  upon  the  I'esources  of  ea 
aUy. 

Unequal  AUiancea  ore  those  in  which  the  contril 
tioDs  stipulated  for  are  unequal  in  character  or  amotud; 
or  in  which  the  allied  [rowers  enjoy  different  degrees 
of  consideration  or  influence.  Each  party  to  a  treatj 
of  alliance  is  the  sole  judge  as  to  when  the  case 
templated  by  the  treaty  exists,  or  in  which  the  actidl 
or  intervention  of  an  ally  is  required. 

Treaties  of  Guarantee. — These  compacts  are 
sory  in  character,  and  are  entered  into  for  the  porpoa 
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1)1  wcuring  the  observance  of  a  treaty  already  exist- 
ingi  or  the  permanence  of  an  existing  state  of  affairs. 
If  the  guarantee  covers  the  violation  of  any  and  every 
it,  the  treaty  of  guarantee  creates  an  alliance.  The 
gnarantee,  in  its  most  general  sense,  includes  all 
m  tlie  purpose  of  which  is  to  secure  the  observ- 
Mce  and  execution  of  other  treaties,  or  the  mainte- 
naioe  of  certain  existing  conditions  for  a  limited  or 
unlimited  period  of  time.  The  conditions  of  the  guar- 
atit«e  are  stated,  in  detail,  in  the  body  of  tlie  treaty. 
Hie  guarantor  state  decides  when  the  case  exists  which 
^as  contemplated  in  its  gnarantee.  It  is  required  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  stated  in  the  guarantee,  and  no 
more.  Any  change  in  the  guaranteed  treaty,  without 
tlie  consent  of  the  guarantor,  annuls  the  obligation. 
If  the  duty  or  aid  stipulated  is  inadequate  to  the  end 
proposed  in  the  guarantee  no  iulditional  duty  or  aid 
can  be  required. 

The  following  conditions  have  been  maxle  the  sub- 
j«ls  of  guarantee : 

(a.)  The  political  existence  of  a  state,  its  sovereignty, 
or  independence,  or  its  existence  within  certain  territo- 
rial limits,' 

(b.)  The  permanent  neutrality  of  a  state,'  or  its  neu- 
trality under  certain  conditions.' 
(e.)  Tlie  free  navigation  of  certain  rivers,"  and  the 

'  Tlie  sovereignly  and  independcQce  of  Greece  was  guaranteed  by 
PrsDCe,  Qreal  BrUain,  and  Itussia,  iii  n  Ircaiy  negotiated  at  London, 
ID  1833.  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  of  1856.  contained  a  somewhat  aimi- 
lar  provision  respecting  the  Ottoman  empire. 

'  Tfae  COM  of  Switzerland  is  an  example  of  tbis. 

*  The  perpetual  neutralization  of  Belgium  was  guaranleod  by  the 
great  powers  in  the  treoty  of  April  19, 1839. 

*  KlUber,  p.  304 
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pennanent  neutrality  of  works  of  improvement  npcXS 
them, 

(d.)  The  payment  of  loans.'  In  this  case  the  guaraiM 
teeing  powers  usually  become  sureties,  and  are  obhge^ 
to  make  good  any  default  of  their  principals  in  thi 
stipulated  pajTnents  of  princiiml  or  interest, 

Heciprooiiy  Treaties. — These  are  compacts  cent 
ing  stipulations  requiring  the  mutual  or  reciprocal  oi»* 
servance  of  certain  duties  or  obligations.  Most  treats* 
ies,  to  a  certain  extent,  involve  reciprocal  action,  » 
the  recognition  of  mutual  rights  and  duties.  It  i 
only  when  a  treaty  involves  a  considerable  numb^  *l 
such  obligations  that  it  receives  this  name.  ExtradJH 
tion  and  naturalization  treaties  are  reciprocal,  but  oiil_ 
on  the  subject  from  which  each  is  named.  Most  leeH 
procity  treaties,  properly  so  called,  are  of  a  eommtf^ 
cial  diaracter,  and  stipulate  for  specially  favoraU.' 
terms  of  commercial  intercourse,  for  consular  privi- 
leges,  for  the  admission  of  certain  products  of  eadi 
state  into  the  ports  of  the  other  at  special  rates  erf. 
duty,  or  without  the  pajinent  of  duty.  They  are  nsa- 
ally  entered  into  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  at  tha 
end  of  which  they  expire,  or,  at  the  will  of  the  inte^ 
ested  states,  are  revisetl  and  extended  for  a  further  pe- 
riod. The  component  states  of  a  union  or  confedemoy 
are  frequently  obliged,  by  the  constitution  or  treaty  ol- 
union,  to  grant  many  reciprocal  privileges  to  each  oth- 
er. This  was  the  case  in  the  ZoUverein,  and  is  so 
the  existing  Genuan  confederation.  According  to  tbfr 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  states  of  tba 

'  In  the  Treaty  of  Londoo.  in  1833,  Franct'.  Great  Britain,  m 
RusBin  guaranteed  a  loan  of  Otlio,  the  Dnvarian  prince  wbo  b 
been  created  by  tLem  King  of  Greece. 
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Fwleral  Umon  are  obliged  to  extradite  criminals  on  the 
demand  of  other  states,  to  accord  tlie  privileges  of  cit- 
iienahip  to  citizens  of  other  states,  and  to  give  full  faith 
to  the  properly  authenticated  recorda  and  judgments 
of  ccrarts  in  the  other  states  of  the  Union. 

8.  Tenninaiion  of  Treaties. — Treaties  cease  to  be 
binding — 

(a.)  At  the  end  of  a  stipulated  period,  or  at  a  date 
mutually  agreed  npon  by  the  signatory  parties. 
(''■)  When  the  act  stipulated  for  has  been  performed. 
("■)  "With  the  mutual  consent  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, or  when  tithcr  party  retains  tJie  right,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  to  terminate  it  upon 
tino notice;  then  at  the  expiration  of  the  notice. 

(fl-)  When  either  party  wilfully  violates  bis  promises, 
ffKases  to  be  bound  by  them,  or  fails  to  act  in  good 
laith  according  to  their  stipulations.    This  will  be  the 
'^  if  but  a  single  article  has  been  violated,  for  the 
^gi^ment  was  to  observe  the  treaty  in  its  entirety. 
In  tliia  event  the  other  party  is  released  from  his  obli- 
gations, and  the  instrument  becomes  void ;  or  he  may 
insist  upon  a  comphance  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  and  may  demand  indemnities  for  any  injury 
that  has  resulted  from  such  failure,.on  the  part  of  the 
defaulting  state,  to  observe  its  agreement.    As  treaties 
convert  imperfect  into  perfect  obligations,  the  injured 
party  may  resort  to  force  to  obtain  redress  for  the  in- 
jury which  he  has  sustained. 

Treaties  ai-e  suspended,  and  by  some  authorities  are 
cancelled,  by  the  occurrence  of  war  between  the  con- 
tracting parties.  They  remain  suspended  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  from  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
until  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  peace.     The  least 
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effect  of  war  is  to  interrupt  jieaceful  relations.  It 
therefore  suspends  the  operations  of  all  treaties  not 
permanent  in  character,  or  which  do  not  contemplate 
a  state  of  war.  The  l^elligerent  states  resume  friendly 
relations  b3'  the  execution  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and 
that  treaty  sljould  determine  to  what  extent  treaty 
relations  between  them  shall  be  resumed. 

The  following  treaties,  however,  are  not  suspended 
by  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the  contracting  par- 
ties: 

(1.)  Treaties  of  a  permanent  character,  executed  with 
full  knowledge  that  war  may  occur,  but  given  a  per- 
manent character  by  special  stipulation. 

(2.)  Treaties  entered  into  with  a  view  of  modifying 
or  amending  the  rules  of  International  Law. 

(S.)  Treaties  which  contemplate  the  occnrrence  of 
war,  and  which  come  into  effect  only  at  the  oat- 
break  of  hostilities. 

9.  Hides  for  the  Interpretation  of  Treaties. — ^Treat- 
ies, like  laws,  are  drawn  in  general  terms,  and  in  their 
preparation  the  effort  is  made  to  frame  their  provis- 
ions in  such  terras  as  will  include  all  cases  that  may 
fairly  arise  under  them.  This  is  a  task  of  extreme 
difficulty.  As  the  i>arties  to  such  agreements,  more 
frequently  than  not,  speak  different  languages,  and 
represent  different,  and  sometimes  opposing,  legal 
and  political  systems,  it  is  not  at  all  remarkable  that 
causes  of  difference  should  arise  more  frequently  in  the 
execution  of  treaties  than  in  the  operation  of  munici- 
pal laws.  The  rulee  of  interpretation  in  both  cases  are 
the  same ;  the  t'lsk  of  interjiretation,  however,  is  vastly 
more  difficult,  in  the  case  of  treaties,  than  in  the  case 
of  contracts  and  municipal  laws.     The  attempt  to  I 
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teune  rules  for  this  purpose  lias  been  frequently  made; 
not  always,  however,  with  entirely  satisfactory  results. 
Tbe  English  rules  of  Rutherforth  are  based  u|x>n  the 
Common  Law  rules  of  interpretation  as  applied  to 
contracts.  Those  of  Vattel  and  Domat  are  based  upon 
'  nilc3  of  the  Roman  Law,  To  these  authors  the 
ent  is  referred  for  a  genei-al  discussion  of  the  sab- 

The  following  rules  are  now  generally  sanctioned: 

(1.)  Interpretation  must  be  mutual.     Neither  party 

*"  a  treaty  can  ajiply  his  own  rule  without  impairing, 

'"'  destroying,  the  binding  force  of  the  instrument. 

("■)  A  clause  of  a  treaty  can  have  but  one  true 

.m  The  wortla  of  a  treaty  are  presumed  to  have 
6  Med  in  their  usual  sense  autl  acceptation  at  the 
» the  treaty  was  made,  unless  such  interpretation 
WToIres  an  absurdity. 

(•*.)  Terms  technical  to  an  art  are  used  in  the  sense 
or  meaning  applied  to  thera  in  that  art. 

(5.)  Clauses  inserted  at  the  instance,  or  for  the  ben- 
efit, of  one  party,  are  strictly  constnied  against  the 
party  in  whose  favor  they  were  inserteil.  It  is  his 
fault  if  he  has  not  expressed  himself  clearly. 

(6.)  Favorable  clauses  are  to  be  interjireted  liberally. 
Odious  clauses  are  to  be  interpreted  strictly.  Favorar 
ble  clauses  are  those  granting  privileges  to  individuals 
or  states,  or  doing  away  with,  or  modif  jing,  restrictions 
upon  rights.  Ilarsh  clauses  are  those  depriving  indi- 
vidoals,  or  classes  of  [lersons,  of  rights  already  existing, 
or  abridging  such  rights  or  privdegts,  or  rendering 
them  ineffective, 

(7.)  An  Interpretation  which  renders  a  treaty  inop- 
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erative  is  to  be  rejected.  Treaties  are  entered  into  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  an  end,  or  of  attaining  an 
object.  Any  interpretation,  therefore,  which  renders 
a  treaty  wholly  or  in  part  inoperative,  is  absurd. 

(8.)  Special  clauses  are  to  be  preferred  to  generaL 
Prohibitory  clauses  to  permissive;  and,  in  general, 
that  which  is  expressed  in  great  detail  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  wliich  is  stated  in  general  terms,  or  in. 
less  pai-ticular  detail.  General  clauses  are  declai-atory 
of  a  princi]ile.  If  exceptions  exist,  they  are  accurately 
defined  and  stated  in  the  modifying  clauses  which  fol- 
low the  principal  clause.  The  broad  terms  of  a  gen- 
eral clause,  or  title,  cannot  be  appealed  to  as  authority 
against  the  precise  limitation  or  exemption  of  the  spe- 
cial clause, 

(9.)  In  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty  the  instrument 
most  be  regarded  as  an  organic  whole,  and  every  part 
must  be  considered  with  reference  to  every  other  part. 
Hence  earlier  clauses  are  explained  by  later  clauses  in 
the  same  treaty,  or  by  clauses  on  the  same  subject  in 
later  treaties.  Obscure  clauses  by  clearer  and  more 
precisely  stated  clauses  of  later  date.  As  regards  any 
particular  subject  of  stipulation,  the  whole  treaty  pol- 
icy of  two  states  on  that  subject  is  to  be  con^dered. 
Later  treaties  explain  and  modify  earlier  treaties  OD 
thq  same  subject. 

Strict,  or  HcMrictim  Jntorpretailon,  consists  in  the 
precise  application  of  the  terms  of  an  instrument  to  a 
particular  case  arising  under  it.  It  involves  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  cases  not  covered  by  a  literal  rendering  of 
its  terms. 

Liberal,  or  Extensive  Interpretation,  consists  in  an  at- 
tempt to  so  construe  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  as  to 
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**^*^iii(Ie  within  its  operations  cases  similar  in  principle 
'^  those  specifically  provided  for.  It  is.  in  substance, 
"■  vJroad  and  comprehensive  rendering  of  the  clauses  of 
r*  treaty,  regard  being  had  to  the  sp'irit  rather  than  the 
^^At-  of  the  instrument. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  interpretation  the 
^"Ckliowing  definitions  are  given  of  tenns  frequently  00- 
^Xvring  in  treaties : 

Protocol. — This  is  a  word  of  Byzantine  origin,  and 
"*V-as  Jit  first  applied  to  tlie  first,  or  outer,  sheet  of  a  roll 
'^l  manuscript,  upon  which  was  written  or  imi>res3ed 
"tlie  writer's  name,  the  date  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
title  of  the  minister  from  whose  ciBce  it  issued.     As  a 
tliplomatic  term  it  is  applied  to  the  rough  draft  of  a 
public  act,  and  also  to  the  formally  authenticated  min- 
utes of  the  proceedings  of  a  congress  or  conference. 
In  a  similar  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  preliminary  acts 
and  agreements  entered  into  by  ambassadors  in  the 
preparation  of  a  treaty. 

Itecez. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  act  of  a  diet,  or 
congress,  in  reducing  to  writing  the  result  of  its  delib- 
erations upon  a  particular  subject,  before  final  adjourn- 
ment. 

Separate  Articles. ^T^^^  are  clauses  added  to  a 
treaty  after  it  has  been  formally  signed  and  ratified. 
They  are  contained  in  a  se])arate  instrument,  and  are 
duly  authenticated,  but  are  construed  in  connection 
with  the  treaty  to  which  they  refer,  and  of  which  they 
form  a  part. 

The  most  Favored  Nation  Clause. — The  use  of  this 
clause  is  becoming  constantly  more  frequent  in  treat- 
ies, especially  in  those  of  a  commercial  character.  It 
commends  itself  by  its  convenience.    Its  ■  effect  is  to 
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extend  its  scoi>e  and  operation  to  cover  any  conces- 
sions of  privileges,  of  a  similar  character  to  those  stip- 
ulated for,  which  may  be  granted  in  the  future,  by 
either  party,  to  other  states,  or  to  their  citizens  or  sub- 
jects. The  clauses  of  later  treaties  granting  such  con- 
cessions in  this  way  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
earlier  treaty.  The  following  clause,  extracted  from 
a  recent  treaty  of  the  United  States,  iUustrates  the 
principle  involved :  •'  If  either  party  shall  hereafter 
grant  to  any  other  nation,  its  citizens  or  subjects,  any 
particular  favor,  in  navigation  or  commerce,  it  sliall 
immediately  become  common  to  the  other  party,  free- 
ly, when  freely  granted  to  such  other  nation,  or  on 
yielding  the  same  compensation  when  the  grant  is 
conditional.' 


H^erenua. — The  most  voluable  collection  of  treaties  in  tbe  Eng- 
lish longunge  is  tlmt  of  nertslet,  vols.  i.-iT.  Tliis  work  should  bo 
used  in  coiiDection  ivith  "  Tlie  Map  of  Europe  by  Treatj,"  bj  tUe 
same  author.  For  the  treaties  of  the  United  States,  see  "  Treaties 
BDd  Conventions  of  tbe  United  States,"  etc.,  1776-1876,  and  "The 
United  Smtes  Statutes  at  Lnr^  "  (aunual  vols.),  1876-1886.  The 
Spanish  work  of  Calvo,  in  six  volumes,  contains  all  treaties  nego- 
tiated b;  the  Latin  states  cf  America  prior  to  1803.  There  are 
many  valuable  collections  of  treaties  to  which  tbe  Continental 
states  of  Europe  have  been  parties.  None  of  them  are  complete, 
however.  Jenkinson's  collection  contains  most  English  treaties 
between  1018  and  1785.  See,  also,  G.  F.  De  Martens,  "  Esquissp 
d'une  Histoirc  Biplomatique  de3Trait6s,"eta;  "Recucil  desPrin- 
cipaux  Traitts,"  etc.,  1761-1818,  by  G.  F.  De  Martens,  with  Murr- 
hard's  continuation,  bringing  the  work  to  1860 ;  and  the  "  Corps 
Universel  Diplomatique"  of  J.  Dumont,  which,  with  its  additions, 
etc.,  covers,  with  more  or  less  fulness,  the  period  between  315  and 
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1788  AJ>.  Rymer^s  '*  Foedera,"  etc.,  contains  a  collection  of  treat- 
ies, between  England  and  other  powers,  between  the  years  1101 
and  1654.  A  supplement  to  this  work,  in  fifty-seven  volumes,  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  For  a  full  bibliography  of  this 
subject,  see  Eiaber,  pp.  424-487. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE    CONFLICT   OF 

1,  Causes  of  Conflict. — AVTien  a  conflict  ot  inW- 
national  rights  arises,  as  is  the  case  whenever  one  staB 
has  a  cause  of  difference  with  another,  it  is  customuj 
for  the  state  whose  rights  have  been  denied,  or  ti» 
passetl  upon,  to  make  known  its  cause  of  compltuntto 
the  offending  state,  and  to  demand  that  justice  be doW 
for  the  wrong  that  lias  been  committed.  The  urgewy 
of  this  demand  is  always  proportional  to  tlie  grarity 
and  importimce  of  the  injury  sustained.  The  motin 
of  some  violations  of  perfect  or  sovereign  rights  My 
be  so  obvious  and  unmistakable  that  no  csplanatiotf 
are  asked  for  by  the  offended  state,  and  resort  is  It 
once  ha<l  to  forcible  measures  of  i-edress.  On  the  oth* 
hand,  the  offence  may  consist  in  the  violation  of 
minor  rule  of  comity  of  so  little  importance  that 
mere  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  is  deemed  a  soA 
cient  remedy.  Between  these  two  extremes  lie 
various  methods  of  settling  international  disputes. 

2.  Methods  of  Adjusting  International  Diffe 
— Those  most  frequently  resorted  to  are — 

(a.)  An  amicable  adjustment  of  the  difference  by 
interested  states. 

(J.)  Mediation. 

(e.)  Arbitration, 

(1.)  The  AmicaUe  Adjustment  of  Disputes. — ^Whett 
ever  a  state  has  occasion  to  complain  of  the  action  cd 
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[^*>ther  toward  itself,  or  toward  one  of  its  subjects,  a 
lent  of  tlie  particular  act  coiii])lained  of  is  jtre- 
tlie  Foreign  Office  of  tbe  oiTciided  state.  This 
statement  is  based  upon  all  the  ascertainable  facts  of 
the  case,  which  should  be  so  carefully  sifted  and  veri- 
fied, by  those  charge*!  with  their  investigation,  as  to 
ndie  it  impossible  to  question  their  substantial  accu- 
lacy.  This  is  necessary  because  it  is  impossible,  in 
international  affairs,  to  produce  evidence  in  the  ordi- 
nuy  legal  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  facts  thus 
iaoertained  and  verified  are  next  examined  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  whether  they  do,  or  do  not,  constitute 
1  violation  of  International  I-iw.  If  they  do  a  case  is 
prepared,  and  a  formal  demand  for  redress  is  made  and 
forwarded,  through  the  proper  diplomatic  channels,  to 
the  government  by  whom  tlie  injury  was  committed. 
In  support  of  tliis  case  reference  is  made  to  the  works 
of  standard  text-writers,  to  the  provisions  of  treaties, 
if  the  case  be  covered  by  them,  and  to  precedents  in 
interaaiional  intercourse,  esiKxrially  to  those  estab- 
lished by  the  offending  state  in  its  international  rclar 
(ions.  In  conclusion,  such  explanation,  disavowal,  or 
reparation  is  demanded  as  is  ivarranted  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

If  that  government  be  clearly  in  the  wrong  it  ac- 
knowledges its  error,  or  disavows  the  act  of  its  sub- 
ordinate officials;  and  offers  reparation,  accompanied 
by  such  explanation  and  apology  as  tlie  occasion  seems 
to  demand.  In  cases  where  such  a  remedy  is  suitable, 
money  indemnities  are  agree<l  upon  and  paid  to  injured 
parties.  It  rarely  happens,  however,  that  either  state, 
in  a  particular  controversy,  is  either  entirely  right,  or 
entirely  wrong;  and  the  same  facts  are,  in  general, 
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differently  regarded  by  each  of  two  interested 
This  leads  to  controversial  discussion,  eacli  state  ad- 
vancing arguments  and  citing  authorities  in  support 
of  that  view  of  the  case  which  it  believes  to  be  Mrt 
nearly  in  accordance  with  Justice,  A  coiTespondence 
of  this  kind  may  continue  through  a  period  of  yesn, 
and  rarely  leads  to  results  of  direct  or  immediate  im- 
portance. It  is  resorted  to  when  two  states  cheriA 
different  views  as  to  the  justice  of  a  practice  main- 
tained or  advocated  by  one  and  denied  by  the  otbff. 
Such  was  the  long  controversy  between  England  and 
the  United  States  upon  the  right  of  search,  which  tx- 
tended  over  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years.  Wba 
a  nation  complains  of  a  clear  and  decidetl  violation  o( 
International  Law,  however,  and  no  dispute  exista  it 
to  the  facts  in  the  case,  reparation  on  the  part  of  ih* 
offending  state  is  usually  made  with  the  grealeB 
promptness.' 

'  The  following  cases  are  ciled  in  jlluBtrniion  of  tbis  prlndpte: 
Caae  of  the  Laeonia. — In  December,  1878,  tbe  American  whiUn- 
sliip  Laeonia,  wbile  Id  the  port  of  Zauzilmr,  Africa,  was  boarded  If 
an  officer  of  the  Brilish  ebip  of  Tvar  Leader,  Captain  Earl.  Tb( 
boarding  party  took  from  the  Laeonia  three  Africans,  claiming  tli 
Ihey  were  slaves,  Coplain  Ear!  joslitying  his  act  under  the  treaty  of 
1862,  between  England  and  the  United  States,  for  the  EUpprcffiion  ol 
the  slave  trade.  Tbit  matter  was  represenwd  to  the  British  g 
menC,  by  whom  the  action  of  Captain  Eart  was  promptly  disappron^ 
and  the  regrets  of  Her  Majesty's  government  at  the  occurrcnea  «ef* 
conveyed,  through  the  British  minister,  to  tbe  government  at  WmI 
ington  ("Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  Stales,"  1670,  pp.  41&-4a||i 

Case  of  the  JaiMt  BUM. — In  1872  tbe  American  Echooner  Jas 
Bliss  was  seized,  in  British  territorial  waters,  by  the  Canadiiui  poU^ 
culler  Stella  Maris,  for  nn  nllegcd  violation  of  the  fishery  Uwi 
Soon  after  bcr  arrival  in  the  port  of  Gnspe  Basin  the  coninuuidiii 
officer  of  the  police  cutter  caused  the  DominioD  flag  (o  tw  boiiM 
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Duty  of  Moderation. — In  this  method  of  adjustment, 
much  depends  upon  the  tact  and  moderation  shown 
by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  interested 
states  in  deahng  Avith  the  question  of  dilference.  "It 
not  infrequently  happens  that  wliat  is  at  first  looked 
upon  as  an  injury  or  an  insult  is  found,  u|)on  a  more 
deliberate  examination,  to  be  a  mistake  rather  than  an 
act  of  malice,  or  one  designed  to  give  offence.  More- 
over, the  injury  may  result  fivara  the  acts  of  inferior 
persons,  which  may  not  receive  the  ap])robation  of 
their  own  govermnenta.  A  little  moderation  and  de- 
lay, in  such  eases,  may  bring  to  the  offended  party  a 
just  satisfaction,  whereas  rash  and  precipitate  measures 
may  often  lead  to  the  shedding  of  much  innocent  blood. 
The  moderation  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  the  burning  of  the  American  steamboat 
Caroline,  in  1837,  by  a  British  officer,  led  to  an  amica- 
ble adjustment  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  a  viola- 
tion of  neutral  territory,  and  saved  both  countries  from 
the  disasters  of  a  bloody  war." '  The  cases  of  the  Creole 
and  of  what  is  known  as  the  Tahiti  affair  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  same  jjrinciple.  In  the  fonner  case  "  the 
feeUng  in  the  southern  states  of  the  Union  was  strong 

above  Ibe  American,  at  Ihe  mast-bead.  The  act  was  repeated  od  the 
toUowing  day.  in  both  instances  against  the  protest  of  tlic  American 
conaul.  Tlio  facia  ivere  then  reported  to  the  Department  of  Stale 
in  WashingtoD,  by  whom  tliey  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
GoverDor-general  of  Canada  in  tlie  diplomatic  vaj.  Action  was  at 
ODce  taken  in  tho  matter.  Lord  DuQeriu,  Ibo  governor-general, 
dlBftTOwing,  in  the  amplest  manner,  any  intention  ot  sbowing  disre- 
spect to  tbe  American  flag.  He  also  announced  Ibat  Le  bad  given 
most  particular  instniclioDS  directing  tbe  discontinuance  of  the  prac- 
Uce  ("Foreign  Relations  of  Uie  United  euies,"  1873,  pp.  3(»-208). 
'  Halleck,  vol.  i.,  pp.  413,  41t 
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in  favor  of  war,  and  in  all  human  probability  would 
have  caused  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  friendly 
courteous  spirit  in  which  the  Americaoi  and  British' 
goveminents  carried  on  their  communications  on  the 
subject  i\ith  each  other,"  In  the  latter  case,  "tlw 
menacing  effects  of  popular  indignation  at  a  supposed 
gross  national  insult  were  averted  by  the  fairness  and 
temperance  with  which  one  government  made  itt 
claim  for  redress,  and  by  the  readiness  on  the  othff 
side  to  enter  into  a  cairn  investigation  of  all  the  d^ 
cnmstanc^s  of  the  case,  and  to  listen  to  reason  and  ju* 
tice  rather  than  to  give  way  to  national  vanity.  Hflfl 
we  have  three  occasions  in  which,  by  the  self-action  <f 
the  parties  concerned,  by  a  cool  and  candid  examiu- 
tlon  of  the  subject  in  dispute,  and  by  a  gentle  method 
of  terminating  differences,  three  of  the  greatest  coun- 
tries in  the  world  set  examples  of  forbearance  thit 
deserve  to  be  recorded  as  precedents  worthy  of  iniitt- 
tion." ' 

Mediation. — Of  all  the  methods  hitherto  propoBed 
for  preventing  international  strife  this  has  been  byb* 
the  most  effective  and  successful  in  its  practical  irorit- 
ing.  It  consists,  in  substance,  of  a  reference  of  the 
cause  of  difference  to  a  disinterested  power,  who  sug- 
gests a  reme<ly,  or,  more  frequently,  proposes  an  ad- 
justment based  upon  such  mutual  concessions  as  wB^ 
remove  the  cause  of  difference  or  irritation.  Medi* 
tion  may  be  asked  by  the  interested  states,  or  a  tliir^ 
power  may  tender  its  good  offices,  with  a  view  to  tJ* 
maintenance  of  peace.    In  the  latter  case  the  friencft^ 


'  sir  Edward  Creasy,  '■First  Platform  or  laternatioMl  Imw, 
p.  8SI,  393;  Abdf 's  Ecat.  p.  72. 
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jmwers  tender  their  good  offices,  which  may  be  accept- 
ed, or  not,  by  the  intereated  states.  Tliia  method  of 
adjusting  internatioiial  differences  was  frequently  re- 
sort«cl  to  during  the  Middle  Ages,  ffi|>eciidly  by  the 
pope,  and  there  are  numerous  instances  of  his  success- 
ful mediatory  interference  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  Europe  during  that  period.  In  modem  times  the 
tendency  to  mediation  has  greatly  increased  in  force, 
and  but  feir  coses  of  conflict  of  international  right 
have  arisen,  in  recent  times,  in  which  the  good  offices  of 
friendly  powers  have  not  been  tendered  to  the  litigant 
states.  Although  these  offere  have  not  always,  or  even 
usually,  been  accepted,  their  effect  has  been  heneflcial, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  furnished  new  grounds,  or  rear 
Gens,  for  the  settlement  of  existing  difficulties,  and  have 
suggested  methods  of  adjustment  which  had  not  oc- 
curred to  the  interested  parties. 

ATbilration.^ Private  arbitration  consists  in  the 
reference  of  an  international  difference  or  dispute  to  a 
tribunal  composed  of  one  or  several  persons.  To  this 
tribunal  the  question  of  difference  is  submitted,  and  its 
decision,  when  rendered,  is  binding  upon  the  interested 
parties.  This  method  of  adjustment  does  not  afford 
BO  prompt  a  remedy  as  can  be  obtained  through  media- 
tion, and  is  applicable  to  a  somewhat  different  class  of 
cases.  It  possesses  an  advantage  over  that  form  of 
adjustment,  however,  in  that  its  decisions  have  greater 
binding  force,  since,  if  rendered  in  good  faith,  they 
cannot  be  rejected  by  litigant  parties  as  can  offers  of 
mediation. 

The  composition  of  the  tribunal,  the  method  of  select- 
ing its  members,  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  its  rules 
of  procedure,  and  the  preciBe  question  to  be  referred  to 
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it  for  decision,  are  always  made  the  subject  of  a  pre- 
liminary treaty.  This  instrument  also  contains  a  sol- 
emn agreement,  on  the  part  of  the  interested  states,  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  board  of  arbitration.  If 
a  person  of  sovereign  rank  is  selected  to  act  as  an  a^ 
bitrator,  the  case  on  each  side  is  submitted  to  hin, 
through  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  his  decision 
is  rendered  through  the  same  channeL  If  the  tribunal 
is  composetl  of  several  members,  the  cases  are  sntani^ 
ted  by  counsel,  whoso  arguments  are  heard.  The  iff* 
visions  of  the  Roman  Law  on  the  subject  of  arbitrotioB 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  interested  parties,  be  made 
obligatory  upon  the  tribunal.  A  more  liberal  codsof 
procedure  is  frequently  provided,  or  the  rules  of  ^ 
Koman  Law  are  somewhat  modified  in  their  a{^:dici- 
tion  to  a  particular  case. 

In  reaching  a  decision  the  majority  rule  prevails,  Bf 
less  otherwise  precisely  stipulated  in  the  preliminuy 
treaty,  and  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  binds  the  liti- 
gant states,  unless  its  validity  can  be  contested  upon 
any  of  the  following  grounds : 

(1.)  If  one  of  the  members  of  the  tribunal  has  not 
acted  in  good  faith;  or  if  its  decision  be  tainted  with 
fraud. 

(2.)  If  any  of  the  conditions  of  the  preliminary  treaty^ 
as  to  method  of  procedure,  time  and  place  of  mi 
have  not  been  comphed  with ;  or  if  the  decision 
not  been  rendered  within  the  time  therein  stated. 

(3.)  If  the  tribunal  has  exceeded  its  jurisdiction; 
if  its  decision  goes  outside  the  case  submitted  to  it  1 
adjudication. 

3.  Mediation,  and  Arbitration  Compared.  —  If  i 
cases  be  compared  in  which  these  methods  of  adjuBt 
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ing  international  disputes  havo  been  successfully  ap- 
plied, it  will  be  seen  that  mediation  has  been  found 
most  useful  when  it  has  been  resorted  to  to  prevent 
threatened  hostilities,  especially  in  cases  involving  nur 
tional  reputation,  or  when  considerable  national  feeling 
has  been  aroused.  It  has  also  been  found  a  successful 
method  of  terminating  an  existing  war,  especially  when 
a  disinterested  state  has  chosen  a  fitting  opportunity, 
during  an  interval  of  hostile  operations,  to  tender  its 
good  oflices  to  the  belligerent  powers.  Arbitration, 
on  the  contrary, "  implies  a  beUef  on  the  part  of  both 
that  either  a  legal  or  quasi-legal  question  is  involved, 
and  that  each  is,  in  his  own  opinion,  right ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that,  when  the  state  of  facts  is  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  the  law  or  equitable  principle  accurately  ex- 
pounded, each  hopes  and  thinks  the  result  will  be  in 
his  ovni  favor.  A  bona  fide  behef  in  the  justice  of  one's 
on-n  cause  is  an  essential  element  in  a  successful  arbi- 
tration. If  sucli  a  behef  is  absent,  there  can  be  no 
readiness  to  obey  the  award,  and  the  same  causes  of 
acrimony  exist  after  the  award  as  before  it." '  "  Ar- 
bitration is  an  expedient  of  the  highest  value  for  ter- 
minating international  controversies ;  but  it  is  not 
applicable  to  all  cases  or  under  all  circumstances,  and 
the  cases  and  circumstances  to  which  it  is  not  apphca- 
ble  do  not  admit  of  jirecise  definition.  Arbitration, 
therefore,  must  of  necessity  be  voluntary ;  and  though 
it  may  sometimes  be  a  moral  duty  to  resort  to  it,  can- 
not be  commanded,  in  any  form,  by  what  is  called  the 
positive  law  of  nations." ' 
4.  MfMsurea  of  Redress^  Involmng  the  Use  of  Fhrce, 

'  Amos,  "  Science  of  Law,"  p.  348. 

'  Sir  Montague  Bernard,  Letter  to  London  Tinie»,  Oct.  18, 1878. 
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hU  Falling  Short  of  War.  —  Between  the  peaceable  ' 
methods  of  adjusting  international  disputes,  which 
have  already  been  described,  and  an  actual  resort  to 
force,  lie  certain  measures  of  redress  of  a  more  serious 
character.  These  methods  presume  the  existence  of  a 
cause  of  difference  between  two  states,  justifjing  a  de- 
parture from  the  normal  relations  existing  between 
the  nations  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  measures  adopted 
at  times  involve  the  use  of  violence  or  force ;  but,  even 
when  exercised  to  an  extreme  degree,  they  fall  far  short 
of  open  or  pubbc  war.  They  are  resorted  to  only  when 
redress  has  been  asked  for  and  denied,  and  are  justi- 
fiable only  when  the  offending  nation  acta  with  full 
knowledge,  and  persists  in  doing  injustice  after  its  at- 
tention has  been  repeatedly  drawn  to  its  ivrongful  acts. 

The  measures  of  redress  involving  the  use  of  forcible 
or  hostile  methods  are  susceptible  of  classification  un- 
der one  of  two  heads^retorsion  and  reprisals. 

Hetorsion  consists  in  an  application  of  the  same  rule 
of  conduct  in  our  relations  with  another  state  as  is  ap- 
plied, by  that  state,  in  its  relations  with  us.  It  is  an 
apphcation  of  the  law  of  retaliation  in  international 
affairs.  If  a  state  imposes  unjust  restrictions  upon 
aliens  residing  within  its  territories,  the  state  whose 
subjects  they  are  is  justified  in  imposing  the  same,  or 
equivalent,  restrictions  upon  the  subjects  of  the  offend- 
ing state  who  are  resident  within  its  borders.  If  it 
refuse  privileges  usually  granted  by  states  to  ambassa- 
dors and  consuls,  the  offended  states  are  justified  in  a 
similar  refusal  of  privileges  to  its  consuls  and  diplo- 
matic representatives. 

The  field  within  which  the  principle  of  retorsion 
may  be  applied,  already  very  extensive,  is  constantly 
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This  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  commercial  relations  of  states  are  increasing 
in  intricacy  in  direct  proportion  as  they  increase  in 
extent  and  amount,  giving  rise  to  frequent  conflicts 
twtTreen  the  business,  or  internal,  policy  of  particular 
slates,  and  their  external,  or  international,  jxilicy.  Illus- 
trations of  this  tendency  are  to  be  found  in  the  expe- 
rience of  states  which  derive  a  largo  portion  of  their 
poblic  revenue  from  customs  duties.  If  some  article 
of  native  production  falls  in  price  on  account  of  for- 
eign competition,  an  attempt  is  made  to  remedy  the 
difflcaJty  by  increasing  the  duty  upon  the  correspond- 
ing foreign  article.  This  is  felt  at  once  in  tlie  state  in 
wMcli  the  particular  article  is  producwl,  or  manufact- 
tirai.  and  retaJiatory  measures  are  resorted  to  with  a 
neiTof  compelling  the  removal  of  the  trade  restriction. 

Acts  of  retorsion  must  be  confined  to  the  class  of 
Uttperfect  rights,  except  when  resorted  to  by  way  of 
retaliation  for  similar  or  iilentical  acts  on  the  part  of 
8  foreign  state.  The  denial  of  &  perfect  right  amounts 
to  a  joBt  cause  for  war. 

Sepn'^fdn. — liepriaals  consist  in  the  forcible  seizure 
or  detention  of  property  belonging  to  an  offending 
"ateior  to  its  citizens,  which  may  be  found  within  the 
twritory  of  the  offendetl  state,  or  on  the  high  seas. 
The  things  seized  are  held  subject  to  the  termination 
(rf  the  controversy.  If  it  be  settled  amicably,  the 
ITCperty  is  restored,  and  reparation  is  sometimes  made 
^w  the  delay  and  damage  that  have  resulted  from  the 
'^ure.  If  the  dispute  results  in  war,  the  property 
"^^  is  condemned  as  prize. 
■Reprisals  differ  from  retorsion  not  only  in  kind  but 
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rights  have  been  trespassed  upon,  or  when  thvei 
been  a  failure  to  observe  the  rules  of  comity.   lieprm 
are  resorted  to  when  jierfect  rights  have  been  dram 
in  question,  or  denied,  or  when  there  has  been  an  A 
Boluto  refusal  of  justice.    They  are  acts  of  vlolenM 
and  may  be  regarded  by  the  state  toward  which  tla 
are  directed  as  amounting  to  a  declaration  of 
They  are  justifiable  only  when  there  has  been  ai 
solute  denial  of  justice,  so  deliberate  and  intentioil 
on  the  part  of  the  offending  state  as  to  constitute 
sufficient  cause  for  war.    If  war  does  not  result,  it  I 
because  the  offended  state,  appreciating  the  hordihi 
and  suffering  that  are  involved  in  a  resort  to 
hostilities,  chooses  to  regard  the  offence  as  techiiial 
by  undertaking  to  redress  its  wrong  by  similar,  thon^ 
less  violent,  measures.    In  recent  times  they  have 
less  frequently  resorted  to  than  formerly,  especial^ 
by  the  more  powerful  states  of  Europe  and 
in  their  occasional  controversies  with  each  other.  Th( 
present  tendency  is  to  resort  to  them  only  when  I 
injured  state  is  considerably  more  powerful  than 
adversary,  and  generally  with  the  effect  of  obtainioj 
the  desired  redress  without  recourse  to  war.     "Kod 
of  what  appears  in  the  older  and  even  in  some  modal 
books  ujwn  the  subject  of  reprisals  has  become  wd 
quatetl.     Special  reprisals,  or  reprisals  in  which  letwn 
of  marque  are  issued  to  the  persons  who  have  sufleW* 
at  the  hands  of  a  foreign  state,  are  no  longer  mad 
all  the  reprisals  that  are  now  made  may  be  said  to 
general  reprisals,  carried  out  through  the  ordiuary  ( 
thorized  agents  of  the  state,  letters  of  marque  beii 
no  longer  issued." ' 

'  Hall,  p,  813,  note. 
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i^«WK<*— Three  metliods  of  adjualiog  international  disputea 
hiTebeen  discussed  in  tliia  chapter — I.  Aoiicablc  ndJustmcDt  j  2. 
mediuion;  3.  arbitration.  Under  the  head  of  amicable  adjust- 
neat,  the  following  references  are  suggested ;  Hall,  p.  308 ;  Hal- 
Iwk,  Tol.  L,  chap.  liv.,  §51-3;  He^er,  liv.  ii.,  cliap.  i.,  §§  lOfl-108 ; 
Tittel,  book  ii.,  chap,  iviii,  f§  334^336 ;  Creasy,  pp.  300,  301 ;  Phil- 
limoK,  Tol.  ill,  cliap.  i.,  pp.  2-5.  For  mediation,  £cc  Boyd's 
Wliaiton,  pp.  67-90,  and  pp.  345, 706 ;  Halleck,  vol.  i.,  chap,  xiv., 
HW;Heflter,liv.ii.,chap.i.,S107;  Creasy, pp. 300-382;  Klttber, 
<%iii,  i\  318-331 ;  Vattcl,  book  ii.,  chap,  sviii.,  S  328.  Under  the 
bud  of  arbitration  sec  Hall,  p.  300;  Mauning,  pp.  4S0-<504;  Hal- 
teckiToL  i.,  chap,  aiv.,  §§  7, 8 ;  Boyd'a  Wlicaton,  1 288 ;  Vattel,  book 
a,clup,  xTiii.,  SI  339-334 ;  Willi mnn,  vol.  i.,  p.  180 ;  Hcffler,  S  lOfl ; 
Kiaber,S318;  Creasy, p. 83, and  pp. 384-397, 098;  Pliilliniore,vol. 
iiiiPp.2-13;  G.  P.  De  Martens,  vol.  i:.,5 170.  For  the  schemes 
»liieb  have  been  suggested  for  the  pcacenljle  settlement  of  inter- 
UtioDtl  difibrences,  see  Manning,  chap.  xiv. ;  Amos,  "  Science  of 
1**1"  pp.  845-339;  Amos,  "  Political  and  Legal  Itemcdics  for 
Ifit;"  Bernard, " Neutrality  of  England,"pp. 494-506;  Wheaton, 
"Histoij  of  the  Law  of  Nations,"  pp.  750-738;  Laveleye,  "I.a 
OMnc  en  Europe  et  Arbilmge ;"  Abbot,  "  Essays  on  Modem  Intor- 
"•'iflaal  Law,"  essay  v.,  "The  Primacy  of  the  Great  Powers;" 
•"•Jit,  "The  Evolution  of  Peace." 


"  The  clioler  and  nmnliootl  Ibat  you  linve,  score  it,  in  Qod'i 
upon  tbe  froota  of  your  enemies,  but  stain  cot  the  boaor  of  a  sol- 
dier by  outnigiDg  unarmed  innocence.  Live  upon  your  means  like 
soldiera,  and  not  by  pilfering  and  spoiling  like  bigbway  robbers. 
This  if  you  do  not  you  shal!  ever  be  infamous,  and  I  with  such  help 
shall  never  be  victorious." ' — Qustatus  Adoltiiub. 

1.  Tlie  Eight  of  Redress. — As  there  is  no  superior 
authority  to  which  a  state  can  a])peal  for  redress  when 
any  of  its  sovereign  rights  have  been  trespassed  npon, 
denied,  or  impeded  in  their  exercise,  it  is  conii>elled,  as 
a  last  resort,  to  redress  its  own  injury,  or  fl-rong.  Tliis 
it  does  by  a  suspension  of  all  friendly  relations  with 
the  offending  state,  and  by  a  resort  to  such  acts  of 
hostility  as  are  authorized  by  the  laws  of  war.  Again, 
in  the  performance  of  its  duty  of  protecting  its  citi- 
zens and  their  property  from  acts  of  domestic  violence, 
a  government  sometimes  finds  its  ordinary  legal  ma- 
chinery inadequate  to  the  purpose,  and  is  compelled  to 
make  use  of  the  public  armetl  force  in  order  to  compel 
obedience  to  the  law,  to  quell  insurrection  and  rebel- 
lion, or  to  enforce  resjiect  for  its  neutral  obligations. 
In  one  case  the  state  uses  force  against  another  state ; 
in  the  other  its  force  is  directed  against  a  portion  of 
its  own  population, 

2.  Dejinliion  and  Purpose  of  War. — War  may  there- 
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lore  be  defined  as  an  armed  contest  between  states  or 
\>arts  of  states.  It  is  undertaken  by  one  state  against 
mother,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  an  offending 
state  to  fulfil  its  obligations  as  a  party  to  Internar 
tiond  Law.  It  is  undertaken  against  persona  within 
it«  territory  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  obedience 
l«  its  raunicipal  laws.  When  its  object  is  attained,  in 
eitiier  case,  war  itself  becomes  unlawful  and  must  cease. 
3.  Rightfulness  of  H  rtr.— AVith  the  inherent  right- 
fulness of  ivar  International  I-aw  has  nothing  to  do. 
War  exists  as  a  fact  of  international  relations,  and,  a& 
iieli,  it  is  accepted  and  discussed.  In  defining  the 
latR  of  war,  at  any  time,  the  attempt  is  made  to  form- 
ulate its  rules  and  practices,  and  to  secure  the  gen^ 
roil  consent  of  nations  to  such  modifica:tions  of  Its 
Mages  as  ivill  tend  towanl  greater  humanity,  or  will 
shorten  its  duration,  restrict  its  oiterations,  and  hasten 
theretnm  of  peace  and  the  restoration  of  the  belliger- 
Wt  states  to  their  normal  relations. 

i'  Clasmficatlan  of  Wars. — A¥ars  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  ex- 
amined or  discussed.  They  are  classifietl  aceonling  to 
ftwr  causes  into  loara  of  opinion^  rdig-iovs  wars,  tears 
'fini^endence,  of  conquest,  or  svhjue/atwn.  In  a  mil- 
itary sense  they  are  either  offensive  or  difensiiv.  In 
8  political  sense  they  are  classified  into  erfernal  and 
l^fcnia?  wars.  Internal  wars  are  further  subdivided 
*  "^to,  lat.  Civil  wars,  in  which  the  beUigei-ent  jiarties 
***  distributed  over  a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  a 
"^te;  the  object  being  to  secure  a  change  of  goveru- 
""^nt  or  laws,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  national  unity. 
■*•-  Ji^Iions  or  insurrections,  in  which  a  portion  of 
^e  population  of  a  state  rises  against  the  central  gov- 
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emment,  sometimes  with  the  design  of  securing  a  sep- 
aration from  it,  sometimes  with  a  view  to  resist  the 
execution  of  harsh  or  oppressive  laws,  or  measures  of 
atiministration. 

5.  TJie  Belligerent  Parties. — The  parties  to  a  war 
are  called  hdHgerents.  Their  operations  must  he  car- 
ried on  in  accordance  with  certain  accepted  usages, 
which  are  sanctioned  by  all  nations  ander  the  name 
of  the  Jjiwa  of  War. 

Whenever  a  state  occupies  the  position  of  a  bellig- 
erent, it  is  vested  with  all  the  rights,  and  charged  with 
all  the  obligations,  incident  to  a  state  of  war.  The 
parties  to  an  internal  wai-  are  also  called  belligerents. 
They  acquire  belligerent  rights  so  soon  as  the  central 
government  decides  to  resort  to  warhke  methods  in 
order  to  quell  the  insurrection.  The  i^ecognition  oP 
such  rights  by  the  central  government,  or  by  foreign 
powers,  in  no  way  involves  the  recognition  of  the  re- 
bellions government  as  a  separate  political  organiza- 
tion. It  only  implies  that  the  laws  of  war  are  to 
prevail  in  the  militarj-  operations  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  the  rebellion,  enforcing  the 
laws,  and  restoring  the  supremacy  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. In  wars  with  savages,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  wars  with  nations  which  do  not  acknowledge 
the  sanctions  of  International  Law,  it  is  impossible  for 
a  state  to  be  guided  in  all  respects  by  the  laws  of  war. 
This  is  so  because  one  of  the  belligerents,  having  a  dif- 
ferent standard  of  morals,  or  being  without  such  a 
standard,  declines  to  recognize  the  rules  of  civilized 
warfare.  This  does  not  absolve  a  civilized  state  from 
its  obUgation  to  obsen'e  those  laws ;  it  rather  strength- 
ens it,  and  it  wiU  be  justified  in  resorting  to  retaliatory 
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measures  only  when  such  measures  are  rendered  abso- 
lutely necessary  by  the  barbarous  or  inhuman  conduct 
of  its  enemy. 

6.  JUght  of  Declaring  War,  m  whom  Vetted  f — 
The  right  of  declaring  war  is  an  essential  attribute 
of  sovereignty.  It  is  the  act  of  the  supreme  govem- 
aental  authority  of  a  state,  and  is  hmited  in  its  exer- 
cise, if  at  all,  only  by  its  constitution  or  fundamental 
law.  In  former  times  this  power  was  delegated  to 
colonial  governments,  and  even  to  commercial  compa- 
nies; at  present,  however,  such  delegation  of  authority 
is  no  longer  recognized,  and  the  positive  power  of  de- 
duiiig  war  is  held  to  I«  lodged  exclusively  in  the 
WTereign  authority  of  a  state.  This  does  not  prevent 
distant  dependencies  from  recognizing  the  fact  of  war, 
if  tieclared  by  another  power ;  and  they  may  resist  in- 
rasion,  or  even  carry  the  war  into  an  enemy's  country. 

1.  Causes  of  War.  —  Although  it  falls  within  the 
fSDrince  of  International  Law  to  determine  how  war 
'wtweon  civilized  states  shall  be  carried  on,  and  with 
i^hat  fonnahties  it  shall  liegin  and  end,  it  is  impossilile 
•o  deduce  from  tlie  history  of  international  relations 
Wy  precise  rule  for  determining  what  fact,  or  facts, 
^liil]  constitute  a  just  cause  for  war.  It  has  been  said 
■iat  a  sovereign  right  of  a  state  can  lie  inviuled,  or 
"enied,  only  at  the  risk  of  war,  and,  in  so  far  as  Inter- 
"^oaal  Law  is  concerned,  a  state  is  legally  justified 
"i  regarding  the  denial  of  such  a  right  as  a  sufficient 
''Dse  for  war.  The  question  of  determining  whether 
^  particular  cause  of  offence  is,  or  is  not,  sufficient  to 
justify  war,  is  strictly  internal  in  character,  and  con- 
'*'n8  the  offended  state  alone.  With  the  government 
"'that  atate  rests  the  entire  legal  and  moral  responsi- 
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bilitj  of  decision.  The  efficient  cheek  upon  a  nation 
in  this  respect  must  be  found  in  international  public 
opinion  rather  than  in  International  Law. 

Responsibilitij  for  a  Resort  to  War. — While  it  is 
technically  true  that  a  violation  or  denial  of  a  perfect 
right  is  reganle<I  as  a  just  cause  for  war,  it  is  true 
only  because  no  other  remedy  is  provided  for  the  vio- 
lation, by  a  state,  of  a  rule  of  International  Law.  Aa 
there  is  no  authority  above  a  sovereign  state  to  which 
it  can  appeal,  it  is  of  necessity  compelled  to  redress, 
by  its  own  means,  any  injuries  that  it  may  receive 
from  another  state.  Not  every  denial  of  a  perfect 
right  results  in  war,  even  when  justice  has  been  da- 
manded  and  refused.  Those  in  whose  hands  the  gov- 
ernment is  must  consider  whether  the  injury  that  has 
been  received  is  sufficient,  in  amount  or  importance,  to 
counterbalance  the  evils  that  are  involved  in  a  resort 
to  war.  The  chance  of  success  must  be  considered,  as 
well  as  the  ability  of  the  state  to  bear  the  burden  of  ) 
long-continued  hostilities. 

Moral  Consideratione  Involved. — Certain  moral  con- 
siderations are  also  involved  in  the  decision,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  which  no  government  can  evade.  "  If 
reparation  can  otherwise  be  obtained,  a  nation  has  no 
necessary,  and  therefore  no  just,  cause  for  war :  if  there 
be  no  probabihty  of  obtaining  it  by  arms,  a  govern- 
ment cannot,  with  justice  to  their  own  nation,  embark 
it  in  war ;  and  if  the  evils  of  resistance  should  appear, 
on  the  whole,  greater  than  those  of  submission,  wise 
rulers  will  consider  an  abstinence  from  a  ]>emicioua 
exercise  of  riglit  as  a  sacred  duty  to  their  own  sub- 
jects, and  a  debt  which  every  people  owes  to  the  great 
commonwealth  of  mankind,  of  which  they  and  their 


enemies  are  alike  members.  A  war  is  just  against  a 
wrongdoer  when  reparation  for  wrong  cannot  other- 
wise be  obtaine<l ;  but  it  is  then  only  confonnable  to 
all  tlie  principles  of  morality  when  it  is  not  likely  to 
expose  the  nation  by  whom  it  ig  levied  to  greater  evils 
than  it  professes  to  avert,  and  when  it  does  not  inflict, 
OH  tiie  nation  which  has  done  the  wrong,  suHerings 
^together  disproportloned  to  the  extent  of  the  injury. 
When  the  rulers  of  a  nation  are  required  to  determine 
1  question  of  peace  or  war,  the  bare  justice  of  their 
rase  against  the  wrongdoer  never  can  be  tfie  sole,  and 
ii  not  always  the  chief,  matter  on  whicli  they  are  mor- 
%  bound  to  exercise  a  conscientious  dehberation. 
Pmdence  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  their  subjects  is 
in  them  a  part  of  justice." ' 

8.  Declaration  of  War,  Ancient  and  Modem  Rule. — 
fii  fonner  times  war  was  declaretl  with  great  formali- 
ties. This  is  no  longer  the  case,  the  formal  declaration 
having  ceased,  when  the  necessity  for  its  existence  liad 
pussed  away.  When  the  relations  of  two  states  be- 
Mme  strained  the  fact  is  at  once  known  throughout 
tt*  civilized  world,  and  the  subjects  of  the  unfriendly 
PoTcera  have  sufficient  time  to  arrange  their  business 
^airs,  and  to  accommodate  their  legal  relations  to  the 
changed  conditions,  AVhcn  all  attempts  at  jieaceable 
S'ii'istment  have  failed,  diplomatic  intercourse  ceases, 
""DiBters  are  withdrawn,  and  the  military  and  naval 
'onsea  of  the  beUigerents  are  mobilized  and  placed 
"Pon  a  war  footing.  So  far  as  the  opposing  nations 
"*  concerned,  no  further  declaration  is  now  necessary. 
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Official  Noiijuxition  of  an  Intended  Hesort  to  War. — 
Althongh  the  practice  of  making  formal  declarations 
no  longer  obtains,  a  state  which  assumes  a  belligerent 
attitude  toward  another  is  obliged  to  give  public  no- 
tice of  its  intention  in  each  of  the  following  cases: 
1st.  To  its  own  suljjects ;  2d.  To  neutrals.  This  notice 
is  frequently  given  by  proclamations,  which  contain  a 
statement  of  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  of  the  purposes, 
or  motives,  for  which  it  is  undertaken.  They  also  con- 
tain the  date  after  which  a  state  of  hostility  will  le- 
gally exist.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  in 
that  it  enables  neutral  powers  to  give  effect  to  their 
neutrality  laws,  to  issue  proclamations  of  neutrality, 
and  to  fix  the  date  upon  which  their  neutral  obliga^ 
tions  become  binding.  No  declaration,  or  notice,  is  re- 
quired from  the  state  which  acts  on  the  defensive, 

9.  ijferf  of  War  vpm  Treaties  of  Alliance,  Guar- 
antee, and  Subsidy. — Treaties  of  aUiance,  of  subsidy, 
and  of  guarantee,  made  in  anticipation  of  war,  come 
into  effect  the  moment  war  is  declared  by,  or  against, 
one  of  the  alhed  states.  Each  state  whicfi  is  a  party 
to  a  treaty  of  alhance  must  decide  for  itself  whether 
the  case  contemplatetl  by  the  treaty  exists  or  not.  If 
its  decision  i>e  affirmative,  its  obligations  as  an  ally  go 
into  effect  immediately.  If  it  decides  in  the  negative, 
its  action  cannot  he  constrained  by  any  method  short 
of  reprisals  or  war.  The  other  allies,  however,  may 
look  upon  its  failure  as  a  violation  of  treaty  stipula- 
tion, which  they  may  regard  as  a  just  cause  for  war. 
A  treaty  of  subsidy  obliges  a  state  to  grant  such  aid 
in  troops,  supplies,  or  money  as  it  may  have  stipulated 
to  furnish,  either  on  formal  notification,  or  when  a  par- 
ticular state  of  affairs  exists  which  was  contemplated 
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Vtbe  treaty.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  an  alliance, 
each  contracting  party  decides  for  itself  whether  the 
rase  exists  which  is  contemplated  by  the  treaty,  and 
each  is  fully  responsible  for  its  decision.  The  aid 
agreed  upon  ia  furnished  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  subsidy,  and  the  obliga- 
tion incurred  is  fulfilled  when  the  stipulated  duty  has 
been  performed.  If  the  assistance  proves  inadequate 
to  the  purpose,  or  if  it  be  impossible  of  fulfilment,  no 
obhgation  rests  upon  the  subsidizing  state  to  render 
other  or  further  service  of  the  same  kind. 

Treaties  of  guarantee,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  war, 
DSnally  consist  in  an  obligation,  assumed  by  one  or 
More  states,  to  enforce  respect  for  the  neutrality  of  a 
^lird  state,  or  to  assure  the  existence  of  such  a  state 
trithin  cectain  territorial  hmits.  They  become  effeo- 
%  when  the  neutrality  of  the  protected  state  is  threat- 
Qied  from  any  quarter,  or  when  the  guaranteed  terri- 
'<iry  is  invaded,  or  menaced  with  invasion.  Sul>sidiary 
^ties  may  also  exist,  providing  in  detail  for  interfer- 
ence in  either  of  these  cases.  If  such  treaties  exist,  they 
Olwt  be  strictly  observed  in  making  good  the  guarantee. 
The  effect  of  war  upon  treaties  generally  has  already 
bem  discussed.' 

10.  £fecta  qf  a  State  of  TTar.— The  direct  effects  of 
*  state  of  war  are :  1st.  To  place  both  the  belligerent 
states  and  their  subjects  in  a  condition  of  non-inter- 
ooDTse  with  each  other,  2d.  Each  citizen  of  one  state 
'*«)mes  tlie  legal  enemy  of  every  citizen  of  the  other. 
^Tiis  state  is  legal,  not  actual,  for  no  subject  of  either 
^t«  can  take  the  life  of  his  enemy,  or  make  captures 


'  Ante.  pp.  170,  ISO. 
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on  knd  or  sea,  or  do  any  hostile  act,  withoat  the 
express  authority  of  his  government.  Commercial 
intercourse  between  subjects  of  the  belligerent  states 
becomes  illegaL  Contracts  and  other  legal  obliga- 
tions are  suspended  during  the  continuance  of  hos- 
tilities, and  a  similar  rule  is  applied  to  partnerships 
and  other  business  arrangements.  Shares  in  the  public 
stocks  of  either  state,  which  are  held  in  the  territory 
of  the  other,  are  not  confiscated  or  forfeited.  Interest 
ceases  to  be  paid  at  the  outbreak  of  liostilities,  but  ia 
resumed  at  the  peace,  tlie  interest  accrued  during  the 
war  becoming  payable  at  its  close. 

Citizens  of  one  belligerent  power  in  the  territory  of 
the  other  at  the  declaration  of  war  may  be  required  to 
depart,  or  may  bo  permitted  to  remain,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  state  in  whose  territory  they  are  resident.' 
The  latter  course  has  been  pursued  in  most  recent  wars, 
and  is  the  one  most  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
hmnanity.  This  question  has  frequently  lieen  made 
the  subject  of  treaty  stipulation.  It  is  now  generally 
recognized,  however,  that  such  persons  are  not  to  bo 
made  prisoners  of  war,  and,  if  ordered  to  depart,  they 
are  to  be  given  a  reasonable  time  for  removal  with 
their  property  and  effects.  Subjects  of  the  enemy  who 
are  permitted  to  remain  in  a  belligerent  state  may  be 
subjected  to  such  special  police  regulation  and  super- 
vision as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  government 
for  its  security.  For  reasonable  cause  they  may  be 
required  to  depart,  or  may  be  forcibly  expelled.  If 
they  give  aid  or  information  to  the  enemy,  or  to  their 
own  government,  they  become  subject  to  the  laws  of 
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ynr,  and  may  be  treated,  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  offence,  as  prisoners  of  war.  or  as  traitors  or  spies, 
and  may  be  punished  accordingly. 

The  Property  of  Enemy's  fiuhjgcts. — The  property 
of  enemy's  subjects  found  within  the  territory  of  a 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  is  not  confiscable.  Debts 
enemy's  subject  are  susi>enUed  during  the  war, 
ime  their  obligatory  character  at  its  terraina- 
The  right  of  the  original  creditor  to  sue  for 
very  of  his  debt  is  not  extinguished  by  the 
1  revives  in  full  force  on  the  restoration  of 
"  The  debts  due  by  Auieriean  citizens  to  Brit- 
ah  subjects  before  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  not 
actoally  confiscated,  were  judicially  considered  as  re- 
vived, together  with  the  right  to  sue  for  their  recover^-, 
on  the  restoration  of  peace  between  the  two  countries. 
The  commercial  treaty  of  1794  also  contained  an  ex- 
i>ns8  declaration  that  it  was  unjust  and  impolitic  that 
private  contracts  should  be  impaired  hy  national  dif- 
ferences ;  with  a  mutual  8tii)ulation  that  neither  the 
Hts  due  from  individuals  of  the  one  nation  to  indi- 
Tiduals  of  the  other,  nor  shares,  nor  moneys  which 
tey  may  have  in  the  puhUc  funds,  or  in  public  or  pri- 
vate banks,  shall  ever,  in  any  event  of  war  or  national 
ilifferences,  be  sequestered  or  confiscated." ' 

"Some  ^vriters  have  drawn  a  distinction  l>etween 
"lebtB  due  from  a  subject  of  one  belligerent  to  a  sub- 
IfA  of  the  other,  and  debts  due  from  a  belligerent  state 
to  subjects  of  the  other.  It  is  said  that  there  exists  a 
^ttoconfiscatethe  former,  while  the  latter  are  to  be 


'  Boyd's  Whealon,  p.  386. 
*Ibid.,  p.  867;  Dalloa,  vol.  i 
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exempt.  The  Confederate  States  acted  upon  this  dis- 
tinction, and  confiscated  all  property  and  all  rights, 
credits,  and  interests  held  within  the  confederacy  by 
or  for  any  alien  enemy,  except  public  stocks  and  secu- 
rities. Lord  Russell  strongly  pi-otested  against  this, 
as  being  an  act  as  unusual  as  it  was  unjust," ' 

"  But  this  is  the  only  instance  in  recent  times  of  such 
measures  having  been  adopted,  and  it  is  an  example 
that  seems  unlikely  to  be  imitated.  The  confiscation 
of  j)rivate  debts  of  any  sort,  besides  exposing  the  state 
doing  so  to  retaliation,  only  cripples  the  enemy  in  a, 
very  indirect  way.  It  has  no  effect  at  all  on  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  operations  of  the  war,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  justified  on  any  principle,"' 

The  Laws  of  War. 
11.  Chamber  and  Tendejicy  of  the  Laws  of  War. — 
That  department  of  International  Law  which  treats  of 
the  manner  in  which  war  shall  be  carried  on  by  bellig- 
erent*, on  land  and  sea,  is  called  the  Laws  of  War, 
These  laws  are  constantly  changing,  to  adapt  them  to 
the  ever-changing  conditions  of  modem  warfare.  The 
tendency  of  these  changes  is,  and  always  has  been^ 
in  the  direction  of  greater  humanity  and  liberality. 
Harsh  usages  are  modified,  cruel  practices  become  ob- 
solete, or  are  abandoned  by  treaty  or  general  consent, 
and  new  methods  are  constantly  suggested  for  dimin- 
ishing the  inevitable  hardsliips  of  war.  This  improve- 
ment is  observable  in  all  departments ;  it  is  most  re- 
markable, however,  in  the  treatment  of  individuals, 


"Parliamentary  Papers,"  1 
Civil  War,"  p.  108. 


;  lielatiog  tc 
'  Boyd's  Whealon,  p.  308,  note. 


oombataiit  and  non-combatant,  and  in  the  greater  con- 
sideration shown  to  the  woundetl  and  to  prisoners  of 
war.  There  has  been  the  least  ])rogress  in  the  rules 
relating  to  private  property  on  land  and  sea.  The 
Declaration  of  Paris  restrains  the  states  who  were  par- 
ties to  it  from  capturing  private  property  at  sea,  except 
enemy  goods  in  enemy  ships  and  contraband  of  war. 
The  practice  of  privateering  has  declined,  probably 
never  to  be  revived.  In  war  on  land  pillage  is  sternly 
forbidden,  but  private  property  may  still  he  taken  by 
way  of  recjuisition.  Contributions  are  still  recognized, 
ud  certain  kinds  of  property  may  be  captured  and  de- 
stroyed, or  regarded  as  booty.  There  are  no  indicDr 
Hons,  at  present,  that  belligerents  will  voluntarily  anr- 
Knder  any  of  the  rights  which  they  now  exercise  over 
private  property  on  land.  In  the  few  instances  in 
irhich  such  property  has  been  exempted  from  capture 
or  requisition  its  immunity  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
^t,  in  those  instances,  rapidity  of  movement  was  an 
ESeeatial  condition  of  success,  which  could  not  have 
•Wen  attained  had  the  force  employed,  in  the  particular 
"odertakings,  been  compelled  to  depend  for  its  subsist- 
snee  npon  the  slow  and  uncertain  methods  of  requisi- 
toning  supphes  from  an  unwilling  or  hostile  ]iopuIa- 
t"*!!,  The  recommendations  of  the  conferences  at 
"Risseis  and  St.  Petei-sburg  illustrate  these  tenden- 
"^fs.  The  declarations  on  the  subject  of  combatants 
*"<!  non-combatants,  the  treatment  of  wounded  men 
"^d  of  ])risoner3  of  war,  are  plain  and  positive  in  char- 
'^r,  and  commend  themselves  to  all  nations.  Those 
"**  the  subject  of  private  property  are  brief,  obscure, 
^d  unsatisfactory,  reflecting  but  too  clearly  the  opin- 
"'^  upon  that  subject  of  those  who  framed  them. 
H 
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13.  Subjects  Treated  of  in  the  Laics  of  War.— The 
Laws  of  War  have  chiefly  to  do  with  the  following 
subjects : 

(fl.)  The  forces  that  may  be  employed  in  war,  on 
land  and  sea. 

(J.)  The  methods  of  carrying  on  war, 

(c.)  The  instruments  that  may  be  employed. 

{d.)  The  rules  regulating  captures  on  laud  and  sea. 

(e.)  The  treatment  of  the  public  and  private  prop- 
erty of  the  enemj-. 

(y.)  The  treatment  of  non-combatants  in  the  thea- 
tre of  war. 

((?,)  The  treatment  of  captured  persons,  or  prisoners 
of  war. 

(A.)  The  government  of  occu]>ie<l  territory. 

(*.)  The  intercourse  of  belligerents  in  war. 

13.  T/ie  Amount  and  Kind  of  Force  that  may  he  Used 
in  War.  —  International  Law  recognizes  the  fact  of 
war,  and  sanctions  a  resort  to  hostile  methods  to  ob- 
tain redress  for  an  international  wrong.  It  does  not 
sanction  or  approve  acta  of  indiscriminate  violence, 
however,  nor  the  use  of  force  in  excess  of  the  precise 
amount  needed  to  redress  the  injury,  or  its  continued 
use  after  the  legitimate  pur2)ose  of  the  war  has  been 
accomplished. 

Legal  Effects  of  a  State  of  War  upon  the  Suhfeets  of 
the  Jidligerent  States. — It  has  already  been  seen  that 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  makes  each  subject  of 
one  belligerent  the  legal  enemy  of  every  subject  of  the 
other.  An  individual  domiciled  in  a  belligerent  state 
becomes  an  enemy,  his  property  becomes  eneiny  prop- 
erty, aud,  as  an  enemy,  he  ceases  to  have  a  legal  status 
in  the  courts  of  the  hostile  state.     This  is  a  consequence 


of  the  relation  of  the  belligerent  states  to  each  other. 
The  states  are  at  war,  and  so  the  individual  units  who 
Compose  them  must  share  the  same  hostile  relation. 
This  state  of  individual  hostility,  however,  is  l^yal,  not 
(Ktiiai,  and  does  not  of  itself  justify  a  subject  of  either 
state  in  taking  the  life  of  an  enemy,  in  making  capt- 
Orea,  or  in  doing  any  act  of  hostility  whatsoever. 
Upon  this  point  the  international  usage  is  plain.  No 
individual  is  permitted  to  commit  any  hostile  act,  save 
in  self-defence,  without  the  positive,  express  authoriza- 
tion of  his  government.  Whoever  undertakes  an  act 
of  hostility  without  such  anthorization  does  so  at  Mb 
peril,  and  if  captured  is  not  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  laws  of  war, 

ir/n?  nia>/  Lawfully  Carry  on  War.  —  In  general 
War  is  carried  on  by  the  regular  armed  force  of  each 
wUigerent  power.  The  character  of  that  force,  and 
'te  composition,  are  internal  questions,  to  be  deter- 
•^ined  by  the  municipal  law  of  every  state.  In  a<Uli- 
tton  to  its  regular  armetl  force  a  state  may  call  into 
Its  Service,  for  the  period  of  the  war,  or  for  a  shorter 
^nn,  Buch  additional  forces  as  it  may  deem  necessary 
^  prosecute  the  war  successfully.  This  force  may 
''OBsist  of  conscripts,  of  volunteers,  or  of  such  militia 
**  J^serve  forces  as  are,  or  may  be,  provided  for  by  its 
'^latitution  and  laws.  This  force  must,  in  general,  be 
*"^Sanized  and  disciplined,  commanded  by  responsible 
'*™cers,  and  should  either  be  uniformed,  or  iTfjuired  to 
^p  some  distinguishing  mark  or  l>adge  by  which  its 
^^ttibers  may  l>e  recognized  and  known. 

*'  Partisans  are  soldiers,  anned,  and  wearing  tlie  uni- 
^^tn  of  their  army,  but  belonging  to  a  corps  which 
^*3  detached  from  the  main  body,  for  the  pui-pose  of 
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making  inroads  into  tlie  territory  occupied  by  the  en- 
emy. If  captured  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  prisoner  of  war." ' 

A  Levee  en.  Masse  is  &  general  rising  of  the  popula- 
tion of  a  state  to  resist  an  invader.  Such  risings  usu- 
ally take  place  with  the  consent,  and  by  the  direction, 
of  the  goTemment  of  the  invaded  state,  and  there  may 
or  may  not  l>e  time  for  the  movement  to  be  organized 
and  regulated  by  the  government.  In  such  cases  the 
question  arises,  Are  the  individual  memlwra  of  such  a 
body  entitled,  if  captured,  to  bo  treated  as  prisoners 
of  ivar?  The  weight  of  opinion  is  that  they  are, 
»o  long  as  they  observe  the  laws  of  civiiizctl  war  in 
conducting  their  operations.  Two  views  have  been 
I  entertained  upon  this  subject.  One,  maintained  by 
I  states  having  large  standing  armies,  and  whose  mili- 
Itary  operations  are  more  Ukely  to  be  offensive  than 
'  defensive,  holds  that  such  risings  are  unauthorized. 
This  view  is  largely  influenced  by  self-interest.  The 
other,  held  by  states  maintaining  small  mihtary  estab- 
lifibments,  and  so  more  concerned  \vith  defensive  than 
offensive  operations,  justifies  them  on  the  grounds  of 
necessity  and  self-defence.  The  latter  view  is  now 
held  by  the  greater  number  of  states.  Of  those  which 
maintain  the  former  opinion  the  two  most  important, 
Prussia  and  Kussio,  have  each,  at  different  times,  au- 
thorized such  risings  during  invasions  of  their  terri- 
tories.' 

At  the  Brussels  conference,  in  187i.  a  proposition 

'  General  OrdersNo.IOO  of  the  U.S.Wur  Department.  Scries  of  1803. 

'  Prussia  id  1807,  during  llio  Napoleonic  wore.  Russia  in  1700, 
and  again  in  1812.  On  the  former  occasion  lo  resist  Cliarles  XU., 
ftod  on  the  latter  to  resist  Napoleon. 
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was  submitted  reqairing  soch  general  levies  to  con- 
form to  certain  conditions,  in  order  to  secure  for  tliera 
the  protection  of  the  laws  of  war.  These  conditions 
were: 

"  Art.  IX.  1,  That  they  have  at  their  head  a  person 
responsible  for  his  subordinates. 

"2.  That  they  wear  some  distinctive  badge  recog- 
nizable at  a  distance. 
"3.  That  they  carry  arms  openly ;  and, 
"4.  That,  in  their  operations,  they  conform  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war.    In  those  coimtries  where 
the  militia  form  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  army  they 
Bhall  be  included  under  the  denomination  of  army. 

"Art.  X.  The  population  of  a  nonroccupled  terri- 
twy,  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  of  their  own 
Bccord  take  up  arras  to  resist  the  invatling  troops,  with- 
out hating  had  time  to  organize  themselves  in  con- 
formity with  article  IX.,  shall  be  considered  as  bel- 
'•gerente,  if  they  respect  the  laws  and  customs  of 
War,'" 

The  effect  of  these  rules  is  made  to  dejiend  upon 
^he  meaning  attached  to  the  term  *'  occupied  terri- 
tory," as  used  In  a  previous  article.  It  is  defined  in 
^ticle  I.  to  be  "  territory  actually  place<l  under  the 
^thority  of  the  hostile  army.  And  the  oecuiiation  ia 
''blared  to  extend  to  those  territories  where  this  au- 
thopity  is  established  and  can  be  exercised."'  The 
''^''ist.ruction  of  the  terra  is  left  to  tlie  belligerent  in- 
^^er,  and,  so  long  as  the  vie^vs  held  upon  the  subject 
**'  occupation  are  so  divergent  as  they  are  at  present, 


"Proceedings  of  Brussels  CoBtereiice,"  1874,  nrtlclcs  i\.  nnd  x. 
'  tUd ,  article  I. 
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it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  rules  of  the  ocHifasi 
ence,  humane  as  they  are  in  many  respects,  will  receJTB 
general  international  sanction. 

The  term  gueAUa  is  applied  to  persons  who,  acting 
singly  or  joined  in  bands,  carry  on  oiierations  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  army  in  the  field  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  war.  They  wear  no  uniform,  they  act  with- 
out the  orders  of  their  government,  and  their  open- 
tions  consist  chiefly  in  the  killing  of  picket  guordsand 
sentinels,  in  the  assassination  of  isoIate<l  indiridiuls 
or  detachments,  and  in  robbei^'  and  other  pretlaWty 
acts.  As  they  are  not  controlled  in  their  undertii- 
ings  by  the  laws  of  war,  they  are  not  entitled  to  lieu 
protection.  If  captured,  they  are  treated  with  greM 
severity,  the  punishment  in  any  case  being  propor 
tioned  to  the  offence  committed.  Their  operation* 
have  no  effect  u]M>n  the  general  issue  of  the  war,  and 
only  tend  to  aggravate  its  severity.  Life  taken  l? 
them  is  uselessly  sacriiiced,  and  with  no  correspontUtf 
advantage.' 

li.  Forces  that  may  not  be  Used  in  War. — In  cann- 
ing on  military  operations  against  a  belligerent,  a  sUtt 
may  not  use,  as  a  part  of  its  armed  force,  any  peiwM 
or  corps  that  are  not,  or  cannot  be,  subjected  to  mili- 
tary discipline,  or  who  cannot  be  restrained  from  com- 
mitting acts  of  cruelty  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  iW- 
This  restriction  prohibits  the  use  of  bodies  of  troop* 
composal  of  indiriduals  of  savage  or  semi  -  civiliw^ 
races,  whose  cruel  instincts  lead  to  the  perpetration  oi 
all  sorts  of  barbarities.  A  general  who  linds  the  foe* 
of  his  enemy  composed  of  such  elements  is  justified  i" 

'  Holleck,  vol.  U.,  p.  7;  nlso  p.  8.  note. 


resorting  to  retaliatory  methods  to  compel  its  discon- 
tinaance.' 

15,  Wars  with  Savages. — Civilized  states,  in  cairying 
on  necessary  wars  with  barbarous  races,  or  against  na- 
tions which  are  partly  civilized,  but  who  do  not  under- 
stand, and  so  fail  to  observe,  the  laws  of  war,  have 
peculiar  duties  and  responsibilities  towawl  such  oppo- 
nents. Their  irregular  and  barbarous  usages  should 
be  carefully  studied,  and  the  operations  undertaken 
against  them  should  be  so  planned  and  arranged  na  to 
render  it  impossible  for  serious  violation  of  the  laws  of 
war  to  occur.  The  task  ia  not  one  of  serious  or  partio- 
ular  difficulty.  Barbarous  nations  yield  only  to  BU])e- 
rior  force  or  superior  cimning.  They  violate  the  rules 
of  civihzed  wai'fare  chiefly  in  their  cruel  treatment  of 
wounded  and  unwounded  prisoners,  and  in  their  ten- 
dency to  indiscriminate  slaughter,  pillage,  and  destruc- 
tion while  [lassing  through  inhabited  districts.  To 
remedy  this,  the  foi-ces  employed  against  them  should 
be  sufficient  in  amount  to  accomplish  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  tlie  war  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Forces 
inferior  in  strength  to  the  enemy  should  never  bo  em- 
ployed. Wounded  men  should  not  be  jwnnitted  to  fall 
into  their  hands ;  straggling  should  be  rigidly  prohibit- 
ed; small,  isolated  parties  sliould  not  be  employed  be- 
yond the  lines  of  the  army,  and  the  tactical  units  of 
the  invading  force,  in  aU  marches  and  mihtary  opera- 
tions, should  be  required  to  keep  ^rithin  supporting 
distance  of  each  other. 

16.  Forces  Employed  at  Sea. — In  conducting  naval 


1  To  Oils  class  belong  the  Bnslii-BozoukB,  employed  by  Turkey 
and  aome  of  the  Cossack  moimted  forces  in  the  Gcrvice  of  Bussis. 
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operations  and  in  otfecting  captures  at  sea,  a  state 
makes  use  of  its  public  armed  vessels,  mannod  by  the 
officers  and  men  of  its  regular  naval  establishment. 
Its  naval  force  may  be  increased,  both  in  ships  and 
men,  by  methods  similar  to  those  resorted  to  to  in- 
crease its  military  strength.  It  may  also  make  use  of 
privateers. 

I*noat€^rs  are  armed  vessels,  commanded  by  private 
persons,  who  receive  a  commission  from  a  belUgerent 
govomment  authorizing  them  to  make  captures  of  en- 
emy ships  and  goods  on  the  liigh  seas.  These  com- 
missions are  called  Letters  of  Marque. 

Letters  of  Marqiie  and  Reprisal  are  commissions  of 
a  somewhat  similar  character,  which  were  formerly 
issued  to  private  persons,  authorizing  them  to  make 
captm'es  by  way  of  reprisal,  and  in  satisfaction  for 
Borne  injury  done  them  by  an  offentUng  state.  The 
practice  is  now  obsolete, 

Although  the  practice  of  privateering  is  still  sanc- 
tioned by  International  Law,  it  seems  hardly  probable 
that  it  will  be  extensively  resorted  to  in  future  wars. 
Its  defence  has  been  that  it  enabled  a  state  which, 
from  pohcy  or  want  of  means,  maintained  a  small 
standing  navy,  to  make  a  great  and  sudden  increase 
in  its  naval  force  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  This  in- 
crease, however,  was  attended  with  serious  cUsadran- 
tages.  The  force  of  privateers  could  only  be  used  to 
effect  captures  of  unarmed  merchant  ships.  It  was 
never  available  for  general  naval  oiwrations,  and  the 
damage  done  to  the  enemy,  however  great,  was  at  best 
but  indirect,  and  did  not  have  the  effect  of  weakening 
hia  military  power.  The  belligerent  employer  of  pri- 
vateers incurred  the  same  responsibility  for  captures 
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made  by  these  cruisers  as  it  did  for  those  made  bj  its 
public  armed  vessels,  while  ita  control  over  their  ofli- 
cers  and  crews  was,  at  best,  but  feeble  and  indirect. 
It  had  but  little  security  against  their  aggressions  upon 
neutral  rights,  while  it  was  absolutely  resjwuaible  for 
acts  (lone  by  them  in  their  exercise  of  the  right  of 
searcli  U]wn  neutral  vessels.  As  neutral  rights  stead- 
ily mcreasc,  and  are  more  and  more  strongly  insisted 
by  neutral  nations,  the  exercise  of  belligerent 
against  them  becomes  constantly  more  ditficult, 
a  knowledge  of  International  Law  which  is 
possessed  by  the  commanding  officers  of  private 
iTessels,  and  presenting  questions  of  the  greatest 
and  difficulty,  which  retjuire  in  their  decision 
knowledge  of  the  rights  and  responsibihtiea 
mta  and  neutrals.  For  these  reasons  the 
of  privateering,  which  had  always  been  re- 
with  disfavor,  has  within  the  last  half  century 
;h  less  frequently  resorted  to  than  formerly, 
■tes  whose  jwlicy  it  is  to  maintain  small  naval 
in  time  of  peace  find  it  possible  to  in- 
ithem,  at  the  outbreak  of  wai-,  by  a  resort  to 

similar  to  those  made  use  of  in  increasing 

*li«tr  land  forces.  Ships  are  purchased  or  chartered 
''y  the  government,  and  the  vessels  tlius  acquired  are 
P^Wed  under  the  command  of  regular  naval  officers. 
Over  this  force  the  control  of  the  government  is  ahso- 
'"teand  complete.  It  possesses  the  advantage  that  it 
f^H  be  nsed  in  all  sorts  of  maritime  undertakings,  and 
"  not  restricted  in  its  operations  to  the  capture  of  un- 
''^led  merchant  vessels. 

The  practice  of  privateering  has  been  very  much  re- 
"^cted  by  the  operation  of  the  rules  of  the  Declara- 
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tion  of  Paris,  which  mil  be  discussed  under  the  hod" 
of  maritime  capture. 

17.  Effect  of  Modem  Inventions,  and  of  Improui 
Methods  of  Attack  and  Defence. — The  discovery  d 
new  methods  of  attack  and  defence,  and  the  improve- 
menta  which  have  been  made  in  the  range  and  effi- 
ciency of  artiUery  and  small  arms  since  the  middle  of 
thia  century,  have  served  to  mark  an  epocli  in  the  hit 
tory  of  modem  war.     Standing  armies  and  navies  i» 

■  now  maintained  at  a  ])oint  in  numbers,  training,  and 
efficiency  never  before  reached,  or  even  attempted,  and 
at  an  expense  which  absorbs  no  inconsiderable  portkffl 
of  the  revenues  of  most  modem  states.  These  cansa 
combined  have  so  increased  the  cost  and  destructivfr 
ness  of  war  as  to  render  its  occurrence  less  frequent, 
and  to  materially  shorten  its  duration,  while,  by  * 
ducing  the  time  during  which  operations  are  carrirf 
on,  and  territory  occupied  by  invading  armies,  they 
have  contributed  powerfidly  to  restrict  its  most  injih 
rions  effects. 

18.  Methods  of  Carn/ing  on  IFflr.— With  the  8t» 
tegical  and  tactical  metho<Is  resorted  to  hy  trained  ami 
disciplined  annies  in  their  operations  a^inst  each  otb- 
er,  Intemational  Law  has  but  httle  to  do.  Sudi  <^ 
erationa  must  be  caiTied  on  in  accordance  nilh  the 
principle  that  no  forcible  measures  a^nst  an  eaeB? 
which  involve  the  loss  of  himian  life  are  justifiilite 
which  do  not  bear  directly  upon  the  object  for  wWdl 
the  war  is  undertaken,  and  which  do  not  materially 
contribute  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  Intemational poHio 
opinion  severely  judges  useless  and  imnecessary  (^ 
rations,  and  sharply  criticises  mistakes  and  blnndHI 
which  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  reasonable  i 
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cise  of  foresiglit  and  skill,  and  fixes  tho  responsibility 
of  error,  in  just  proiwrtiona,  upon  the  governments 
which  authorize  such  measures  and  the  generals  who 
execute  them, 

19.  Rule  of  Good  Faith  ;  Use  of  Deceit.— Tso  m^s- 
ures  can  l>e  resorted  to  against  an  enemy  in  war  which 
involve  a  breach  of  good  faith.  An  attack  cannot  ho 
condemned,  or  complained  of,  because  it  partakes  of  the 
character  of  a  suqjrise,  because  it  ia  the  duty  of  a  bel- 
ligerent to  exercise  such  due  vigilance  as  will  render 
such  measures  abortive.  Deceit,  in  the  form  of  circu- 
lating false  information  in  order  that  it  may  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  is  justifiable,  because  it  is  the 
enemy's  duty  to  weigh  carefully  the  sources  from  which 
he  receives  intelligence.  The  services  of  traitors  and 
deserters  may  he  accepted,  and  tho  employment  of 
spies  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  ia  legit- 
imate, but  no  person  can  be  compelled  to  act  as  a  spy. 
The  poisoning  of  wells  and  springs  is  prohibited,  as  it 
ever  has  been  since  the  laws  of  war  came  into  ejdst- 
ence.  The  food  and  water  supply  of  a  besieged  place 
may  be  shut  off,  however,  witli  a  view  to  hasten  its 
surrender, 

20.  The  AUack  of  Places. — In  the  attack  of  places 
a  distinction  is  made  between  forts  or  fortified  places, 
and  what  are  called  open,  or  undefended  towns.  Tho 
latter,  if  they  offer  no  resistance,  cannot  be  attacked. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  force  occupying  them  to  prevent 
pillage,  and  to  insure  public  order  and  the  protection 
of  private  property.  Fortified  places  may  be  taken  by 
open  assault,  or  may  be  reduced  by  regular  siege  oper- 
ations.   If  an  open  assault  be  attempted,  no  notice  is 
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given,  as  surjirise  in  such  an  ojjeration  is  an  essential 
condition  of  success.  Tlie  very  fact  of  war  is  a  suffi- 
cient notice  to  the  non-combatant  inhabitants  of  such 
places  that  an  attack  is  at  least  a  probable  contingen- 
cy. If  they  continue  their  residence  it  is  presumed 
that  they  do  so  with  full  knowledge  that  the  place 
may  become  the  centre  of  active  militaiy  operations. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection,  how- 
ever, that  jieace  is  the  normal  state  of  mankind,  and 
that  other  than  military  conditions  now  prevail  in  the 
location,  growth,  and  development  of  cities  and  towns. 
This  fact  must  be  recognized  by  beUigerent  states,  and 
by  their  genei-als  commanding  in  the  field.  There  is 
scarcely  a  fortified  place  now  in  existence  which  does 
not  contain  a  large  contingent  of  non-combatant  pop- 
alation,  composed,  in  great  part,  of  persona  whose  cir- 
cumstances are  such  as  not  to  pennit  them  to  change 
their  residence  at  will.  This  fact  is  now  considered, 
in  the  fortification  of  important  centres,  by  placing 
the  defensive  works  beyond  the  range  of  siege  artil- 
lery. The  claims  of  these  defenceless  persons  should 
constantly  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  those  who  have  to 
do  with  siege  operations,  the  duty  of  consideration 
falling  with  equal  force  upon  besiegers  and  besieged. 
No  measures  directed  against  a  besieged  place  are  jus- 
tifiable which  are  calculated  to  increase,  unnecessarily, 
the  hardships  of  their  already  distressing  condition. 
The  improved  methods  of  conducting  siege  operations 
make  it  possible  to  neutralize  fortified  places  by  close 
investment,  and  to  reduce  them  by  restricting  the  at- 
tack to  tlie  defensive  worlis  alone.  Commanding  offi- 
cers of  such  places  are  not  justilied  in  pei-sisting  in 
the  defence  when  the  burden  of  such  defence  begins 


to  bear  ynth  deadly  effect  upon  their  non-combatant 

population. 

Duty  tif  a  Cominanding  Officer  of  a  Besieged  Place 
in  the  Matter  if  Surrender. — The  questions  of  defence 
m  the  case  of  a  gairisoned  fort  and  a  fortified  town 
ate  by  no  means  the  same.  Duty  may  require  a  coni- 
mander  in  ttie  former  case  to  resist  to  the  last ;  in  the 
latter  considerations  of  humanity  enter  into  the  prob- 
lem of  defence,  and  great  weight  must  be  attached  to 
them  when  the  question  of  surrender  is  presented  to 
bim  for  decision. 

In  former  times  there  were  instances  in  wliich  the 
wnimanding  officer  of  a  besieged  place  incurred  some 
pHiftlty  by  protracting  his  defence  beyond  the  time 
when  such  defence  could  be  maintained  with  any  rea- 
BOimble  chance  of  success.  This  is  no  longer  the  case. 
Tile  defence  of  a  place  is  a  question  over  which  a  Iw- 
ffleger  has  no  control.  The  coinmanding  officer  of  the 
besieged  place  may  therefore  protract  his  defence  so 
long  as  any  military  advantage  accrues  to  his  oyra 
government  by  so  doing.  When  no  such  considered 
tioBs  are  involved,  however,  and  the  question  of  de- 
fence is  limited  to  the  place  itself,  a  commander  is  jus- 
tified in  continuing  it  bo  long  as  any  hope  of  success 
'Smaina.  When,  in  his  opinion,  it  can  no  longer  lie 
''opcfidly  maintained,  any  further  sacrifice  of  life  is 
""ffaiTanted,  and  it  becomes  his  duty  to  surrender. 
TluB  is  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  his  country,  and  to 
^  men  under  his  command,  and  not  to  the  enemy. 
"  his  force  is  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  such  an  im- 
"Cftating,  it  is  proper  for  him  to  make  the  attempt  to 
•^t  his  way  out.  Whenever  he  surrenders  he  is  enti- 
^  to  demand,  for  himself  and  for  his  command,  the 
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rigiits  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  his  enemy  is  not  justi- 
Hed  in  refusing  to  grant  him  such  rights,  still  less  in 
threatening  to  deny  quarter  to  himself  or  Lis  garrison. 
On  the  other  band,  should  Le  blindly  refuse  to  surren- 
der when  defence  is  no  longer  possible,  and  so  compel 
his  enemy  to  take  the  place  by  assault,  he  cannot  com- 
plain of  any  loss  of  life  tliat  may  legitimately  ensue, 
nor  can  he  expect  his  antagonist,  in  the  heat  of  an  at- 
tack, to  recognize  his  tender  of  surrender,  when  the 
time  for  such  tender  has  passed  away.' 

21.  Use  of  the  Enemy's  Uniform  and  Fla^. — It  is 
forbidden  in  ivar  on  land  to  make  use  of  the  enemy's 
flag  for  purposes  of  deceit.  It  is  also  forbidden  to  use 
the  enemy's  uniform  except  with  some  chstjngnishing 
mark,  sufficiently  striking  in  character  to  attract  at- 
tention at  a  distance.  On  the  sea  the  national  flag  of 
a  public  anncd  vessel  must  l>e  displayetl  before  an  en- 
gagement Ijegins,  or  a  capture  is  made.  These  rules 
are  baseil  on  the  fact  that  flags  and  uniforms  are  used 
for  the  puqwse  of  determining  the  national  character 
of  troops  in  the  field.  A  violation  of  these  rules  indi- 
cates a  want  of  good  faith,  a  quality  equally  obliga- 
tory in  peace  and  war, 

22.  Giving  and  Beeeiving  Quarter,  and  Treatment 
of  Individuals  of  the  Enemy/  Forbidden  Practices. — 
A  belligerent  cannot  refuse  to  give  quarter,  nor  can 
he  announce  his  intention  to  give  no  quarter,  except 

'  The  Duko  of  Wellington,  in  o  despntcli  to  Mr.  Cnnniog  licarin; 
data  of  Feb.  3. 1830,  maintained  tbe  view  tbnt  the  gnrriBon  of  a  be- 
sieged place  that  refused  to  surrender  could  be  put  lo  Ibe  sword. 
It  is  lo  bo  said  lo  Lia  credit,  however,  lljot  lie  never  npplled  the  rule 
in  practice.  — "  Wellington  DespalclieB,"  vol.  i. ,  p.  80.  cited  by  Creasy, 
,  P.46S. 


in  case  of  some  contlact  of  the  enemy  in  gross  violar 
tion  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  then  only  in  the  way  of 
nitilJiation  for  similar  acts.  The  pi-actice  of  firing 
upon  outposts,  picket-guards,  and  sentinels,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  thera  in  during  a  reconnoisBance, 
or  afl  a  preliminary  to  a  general  advance,  ia  strictly 
forbidden.  These  individuals  of  the  enemy  are  partic- 
ularly helpless.  They  take  no  part  in  operations  of 
mi  aggressive  character,  and  are  alwajs  oitlered  not  to 
iittacic.  They  are  to  resist  only  when  themselves  at- 
taciced,  and  yield  ground  only  to  a  superior  force  of 
Ibe  enemy.  The  rales  of  war  forbid  the  robbery  of 
indiviilaals  of  the  enemy  who  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
lielligerent.  Their  clothing  and  private  property  are  as 
seeore  from  violent  appropriation  as  are  those  of  non- 
combatant  citizens ;  arras  and  articles  of  public  prop- 
f^in  their  possession  become  the  pro])erty  of  the 
ttftor's  government — never  the  jtrivate  property  of  an 
ludiridaal.  The  wounding  of  prisoners,  or  the  inflic- 
"M  of  additional  injuries  u|}on  tljose  already  wound- 
^  and  helpless,  is  discountenanced  uj>on  pain  of  death, 
Ss  offensive  ahke  to  humanity  and  the  rides  of  civU- 
•^^  Warfare.  The  power  of  tliese  pei-sons  to  do  harm 
™  been  destroyed  by  the  fact  of  wounding,  or  capt- 
•"^.and  their  helpless  and  distressing  condition  enti- 
"^  tliem  to  the  most  considerate  treatment.  A  sim- 
''w  reason  forbids  the  use  of  forcible  measures  against 
("isoners  with  a  view  to  extort  from  them  information 
**  to  the  force,  positions,  or  intentions  of  the  enemy, 

23,  Instrumeiits  of  War. — In  no  department  of  hu- 
'"an  endeavor  has  greater  ingenuity  been  displaj'ed, 
^  recent  times,  than  in  the  invention  and  improve- 
^^t  of  arms,  projectiles,  and  other  instruments  of 
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war.  Their  destructivo  power  haa  kept  pace  with  "tl 
increase  in  their  range  and  efficiency,  and  with  th 
rapidity  with  which  their  fire  can  be  delivered.  TJw 
result  has  been  to  make  war  bo  destructive  as  to  short' 
en  its  duration,  and  so  to  materially  diminish  the  losae* 
incurred  in  proportion  to  the  forces  engaged  on  either 
aide. 

It  is  not  an  objection  to  a  weapon  or  projectile  that 
it  is  merely  destructive.  All  instruments  of  war  lure 
that  character,  some  of  them  to  a  remarkable  degn& 
That  one  weapon  or  projectile  is  more  destructive  thui 
another  simply  means  that  the  belligerent  adopting  it 
has,  to  the  extent  of  its  sujierior  destructive  powtf,  ft 
legitimate  advantage  over  his  adversary.  The  dedflou 
as  to  whether  a  particular  instrument  may,  or  may  noti 
be  employed  in  war  will  depend  U]K)n  the  wound  or  in- 
jury caused  by  its  use.  If  the  wound  produced  by  it 
causes  unnecessary  suffering,  or  needless  injury',  it  is  to 
be  rejected,  otherwise  not.  This  rule  is  applicable  t® 
aU  instruments  of  whatever  character,  whether  W04^ 
ons  or  projectiles,  which  may  be  used  in  war.  TT* 
appUcation  of  tliie  rule  forbids  the  use  of  cutting  o* 
thrusting  weajrons  which  have  been  jwisoned,  or  wUt^ 
are  so  constructed  as  to  inflict  a  merely  painful  wooni 
To  this  class  belong  arrows  with  easily  detached  he«l9i 
etc.  The  recommendations  of  the  St,  Petersburg  0""*' 
ference  upon  the  subject  of  explosive  jirojectiles,  fc*" 
bidding  the  use  of  projectiles  weighing  less  than  ftn* 
hundred  grammes  (twelve  ounces  avoirdupois),  has  I* 
ceived  the  general  sanction  of  civilized  nations.  1^' 
adoption  of  tliis  rule  renders  unlawful  the  use  of  ** 
plosive  bullets  in  small  arms. 

The  use  of  hot  shot,  and  of  chain  and  bar  shot,  hw 


''^^rded  as  qnestionable  by  some  authors,  appar- 
ently V>ecause  their  purpose  and  use  was  not  fully  un- 
dutatoofi.  Hot  shot  were  used  in  engagements  between 
lortsand  wooden  ships  with  a  view  to  set  fire  to  the 
latter.  Their  use  would  still  be  authorized  for  the 
*>iiiC  purpose.  Chain  shot  and  har  shot  were  used  in 
naval  engagements  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  away 
standing  rigging  and  spars.  For  these  objects  thar 
Mntinued  use  would  be  lawfuL  As  it  is  impossible  to 
Me  either  form  of  projectile  in  modem  rifled  guns,  and 
sa  they  would  be  alike  ineffective  against  modem  iron- 
clads,  which  have  no  standing  rigging,  they  are  now 
fsctically  obsolete. 

Torpedoes,  as  instruments  of  both  oflfensive  and  de- 
fensive warfare,  have  come  into  general  use  within  the 
^Mt  twenty-five  years.    That  their  use  has  received 
^Heral  sauction  is  shown  by  the  energetic  measures 
"■hich  Lave  been  taken  by  most  motlern  states  to  equip 
^Wr  navies  with  them,  and  to  adopt  them  as  an  im- 
portant auxiliarj'  in  their  systems  of  coast  defence, 
^lilitary  mines,  which  greatly  resemble  them  in  pur- 
pose and  destructive  effect,  have  been  regarded  as  an 
*8ential  feature  of  all  systems  of  permanent  fortifica- 
''0&  since  the  daj-s  of  Vauban,  and  the  art  of  counter- 
"lifting  in  siege  operations  has  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
''^pment  of  military  mining  as  a  means  of  offensive 
""arfare.     Thia  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  torp©- 
"^gb.    As  new  forms  are  devised,  and  new  methods  of 
applying  them  ai'e  invented,  corresponding  means  of 
^'^Unteracting  their  effects  will  be  discovered,  with  the 
f^ult,  it  is  hoped,  of  restricting  within  the  narrowest 
■'^tiits  their  terribly  destructive  effects.    On  the  other 
^^t^d,  if  their  offensive  use  should  prove  to  be  capable 
15 
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of  indefinite  developmont,  and  if  the  coasts  and  har- 
bors of  a  state  be  so  skilfully  defended  with  torpedoes 
and  submarine  mines  as  to  make  it  practically  impos- 
sible for  hostile  fleets  to  approach,  then  the  object  of 
the  state  in  defending  its  ports  will  have  been  com- 
pletely attained,  in  securing  to  the  inhabitants  of  its 
Bsarcoast  towns  a  practical  immunity  from  hostile  at- 
tack. 

23.  Usages  of  War  at  Sea. — The  usages  of  war  at  sea 
are  the  same  in  substance  as  tliose  on  land,  although, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.,  they  are  much  sim- 
pler of  apphcation.  The  same  rules  apply  as  to  giving 
and  receiving  quarter,  and  as  to  tlie  treatment  of 
wounded  and  unwounded  prisoners  of  war.  The  crews 
of  captured  merchant  vessels  of  the  enemy  are  made 
prisoners  of  war,  Wlien  neutral  vessels  are  seized  for 
carrying  contraband,  or  for  attempting  to  violate  a 
blockade,  their  crews,  not  being  belligerents,  are  not 
sabject  to  confinement  as  prisoners  of  war,  unless  by 
their  conduct  they  render  such  restraint  necessary. 

24.  The  P-uhlic  and  Private  Property  of  the  Knfmy; 
Treatriieiit  of  Property  on  Land. — The  pi-operty  of  an 
enemy  on  land  may  be  classified  into  jtublio  and  pri- 
vate. Public  property  is  again  classified  into — 1.  Prop- 
erty of  a  military  character,  or  susceptible  of  appro- 
priation to  military  use.  To  this  class  belong  forts, 
arsenals,  dockyards,  magazines,  and  military  stores 
of  all  kinds.  2.  Money  and  movables  of  all  kinds  be- 
longing to  the  belligerent  government  as  proprietor. 
3.  Property  essentially  civil,  or  non-military  in  charac- 
ter, and  used  for  rehgious,  charitable,  scientific,  or  ed- 
ncational  puqxjses.  The  two  fonner  may  lie  captured 
and  destroyed,  or  convertetl  to  tlie  military  use  of  the 
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enemy,  jhe  latter  is  noiv  exempt  from  seiziire,  and 
alioulil  l)e  protected  by  a  belligerent  if  situated  in,  or 
neuf.tlie  theatre  of  active  operations.' 

-5.  Private  jyropeiii/  is  classified  into  7-eal  and  per- 
"xial.    Red  projierty,  whether  consisting  of  land  or 
Mclings,  is  exempt  from  seizure  or  destruction,  except 
as  a  direct  necessity  of  military  operations.    It  may  be 
"raupied  or  used,  and  during  such  occupation  should  be 
pfotected  from  all  nee<Uess  injury  and  damage.    I*er- 
""laljmtper/^  is  divided  int« — 1.  That  which  is  suscep- 
tible of  direct  military  use  by  a  belligerent.    To  this 
^  belong  pack,  saddle,  and  draft  animals,  means  of 
t^aiiflportatlon  of  all  kinds,  cattle,  fuel,  provisions  and 
food  products,  me<licines,  forage,  cloth,  leather,  and 
*lioea ;  in  general  all  articles  of  wear  and  supply  for 
"lea  and  animals,    2.  That  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
"ii^ct  military  use;  including  money,  works  of  art, 
^"iiiture,  valuables,  clothing,  and  articles  of  general 
Merchandise,     The  former  may  be  captured,  or  token 
"y  way  ot  requisition ;  the  latter  is  exempt  from  capt- 
'^  or  confiscation.    If  such  property  be  taken  by  way 
^^  pillage,  the  act  is  severely  punished.    The  taking  of 
P'ivate  property  within  the  limits  here  described  is 
*^ctioned  by  the  law  of  nations.    It  is  sometimes  paid 
more  frequently,  perhaps,  now  than  formerly,  but 
en  compensation  is  made,  it  is  dictated  rather  by 
'tives  of  iKjiicy  than  justice.    Illiberal  and  unjust  as 
practice  may  be,  it  is  universally  recognized,  and  so 
f(B  the  unwilling  sanction  of  International  Law. 
■e  army  regulations  of  all  nations  provide  s|)ecili- 
ly,  and  in  great  detail,  for  the  maintenance  of  tJieir 

'  nail,  pp.  130-141;  Halleck,  vol.  il,  |§  13,  la 
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troops  in  the  enemy's  territory,  by  supporting  them, 
wholly  or  in  part,  on  tlie  country,  and  prescribe  the 
methods  of  quartering  troops,  and  of  collecting  and 
distributing  subsistence  and  forage," 

26.  Requisitions  are  the  formal  and  regular  levies 
of  supplies,  made  by  an  invading  army  for  its  support, 
in  accordance  with  the  municipal  laws  and  army  reg- 
ulations of  the  state  to  which  it  belongs.  These  laws, 
regulations,  and  orders  prescribe  the  methods  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  requisitions  are  to  be  made. 
The  articles  to  be  paid  for,  if  there  be  any  such,  the 
tariffs,  or  rates  of  payment,  and  the  cases  in  which  re- 
ceipts are  to  be  given,  are  stated  in  such  regulations 
and  orders.  They  also  contain  provisions  denouncing 
pillage,  and  prescribing  punishments  for  that  and  other 
miauthorizod  taking  of  enemy  property. 

Receipts  sliould  always  be  given.  They  are  of  im- 
portance, as  jmyments,  whether  made  by  the  invadOTf^ 
government  or  their  own,  are  based  upon  them ;  and, 
if  not  taken  uj)  and  paid,  they  may  seire  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  future  requisitions  by  the  same  invader. 
Kequisitions  may  be  made  by  commanchng  officers  of 
any  grade,  but  always  in  strict  accordance  with  law 
and  regulations.  Unauthorized  requisitions  arc  usually 
regarded  as  acts  of  pillage,  and  are  punislied  accord- 
ingly.' A  qu^tion  arises  as  to  whether  a  belligerent 
can  compel  the  personal  services  of  individuals  of  the 
population  of  the  invaded  territory.  Such  sen-ices  may 
be  voluntary,  either  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  cor- 

>  Hall,  pp.  139-141;  Hatteck,  vol.  ii.,  H  13,  13. 

»  Art.  18,  BrusBBlB  Conference;  IlaDcck,  vol.  ii..  pp.  02, 114;  Hall, 
pp.  881-868;  lleflter,  p.  337;  Boyd's  WUculou,  p.  411  note;  ■■Cniled 
Statea  Inslructlons."  §41. 
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porationB,  and,  if  so,  are  paid  for  when  rendere<l.  With 
these  International  Lair  has  nothing  to  do.  The  right 
of  a  Iwlljgerent  to  take  means  of  transportation,  by 
way  of  requisition,  has  always  been  asserted,  and  almost 
invariably  acted  uiion.  This  involves  the  riglit  to 
compel  the  services  of  drivers  and  teams,  and  also  of 
ndlway,  steamship,  and  telegraph  companies,  and  of 
blacksmiths,  car]>entei-s,  and  other  tra<lesmen.  These 
services  must  be  obtained  by  force,  as  the  duty  of  a 
citizen  to  his  own  government  forbids  him  to  render 
voluntary  ser\'ice  to  the  enemy.  The  question  of  pay- 
ment is  discretionary  with  the  belligerent  employer, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  other  requisitions,  is  rather  a 
matter  of  policy,  or  expediency,  than  of  strict  justice.' 
The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of 
requisitions  has  been  far  from  liberal.  At  the  begm- 
ning  of  the  campaign  in  Southern  Mexico,  General 
Scott  was  cbrected  to  subsist  his  troops  in  the  enemy's 
country.  Upon  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  that  otR- 
cer  as  to  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  such  a  course, 
the  order  was  rescinded,  and  the  regulation  of  the  mat^ 
ter  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  general  commanding 
in  the  field.  He  therefore  directe<l  reasonable  prices 
to  be  paid  for  such  articles  as  were  needed  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  army,  and  experienced  so  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  thera  as  to  make  a  resort  to  requi- 
sitions uDDeeessary.    During  the  war  of  the  rebellion 

'  In  January,  1871.  the  GcrmnnB,  who  were  ihen  in  mililnry  occu- 
patioa  o[  Naof}',  requited  ihe  services  of  five  bundred  lalxireTB  upon 
a  work  of  repairing  the  railway  —  of  coofidcrablc  importaDce  lo 
Uie  BU(?i^eG3  of  their  operatioDa.  Koiice  was  given  that  if  they  were 
not  forthcoming,  at  the  time  indicated,  a  certain  number  of  the  oBi- 
cera  and  empluycca  would  \x  seized  and  shot. — Ball,  p.  364. 
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generala  in  the  field  were  authorized  to  seize  sncli  arti- 
cles of  subsistence,  or  forage,  as  were  needed  by  their 
commands.  For  the  property  thus  taken  receipts  were 
to  be  given,  payable  at  the  end  of  the  war,  upon  proof 
of  loyalty.  If  such  pixjof  were  not  produced,  no  pay- 
ments were  to  he  made.  This  amounted,  in  fact,  to 
the  taking  of  enemy's  property  without  comjwnsation. 

27.  Contributions. — Contributions  are  leiies  of  mon- 
ey or  supplies,  made  by  the  authority  of  a  belligerent 
government,  through  the  commander-in-chief  of  its 
armies  in  the  field.  They  are  levied  ui>on  the  prop- 
erty, or  taxable  resources,  of  a  city  or  district  of  terri- 
tory. They  are  usually  assessetl,  collected,  and  paid 
by  the  local  authorities,  upon  the  formal  demand  of 
the  invading  general.  If  the  amount  of  the  contribu- 
tion be  not  paid,  or  delivered,  at  the  specified  time,  the 
invader  takes  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
toenforce  liis  decree.  Unlike  requisitions  they  are  never 
refunded,  or  reimbursed,  by  the  belligerent  who  levies 
them,  though  they  may  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  an  indemnity  proposed  to  be  levied  by  a  conquer- 
ing invader  in  the  preparation  of  tlie  treaty  of  peace, 

28.  Caj>tiired  Property  on  Land. — Public  property 
on  land,  and  in  some  instances  private  property  also, 
may  be  capturetl  by  a  beUigerent.  Such  captured 
property  is  called  booty.  It  consists  of  all  pubUc  prop- 
erty that  is  susceptible  of  capture  in  war,  and  of  such 
private  property  as  is  susceptible  of  direct  mihtary 
use.  In  strictness  all  articles  that  may  bo  obtained 
by  way  of  requisition  fall  under  the  head  of  booty. 
Aside  from  the  articles  obtained  by  requisition,  booty 
may  consist  of  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  mil- 
itary supphes  of  all  kinds,  and  of  all  public  and  pri- 


vate  property  captured  in  battle,  or  aa  a  direct  result 
of  military  operations.'  As  is  the  case  with  all  prop- 
erty which  may  be  capturetl  in  war,  on  bind  or  sea, 
the  title  first  vests  in  the  captor's  government.  Such 
title  is  held  to  be  complete  after  twenty-four  hours  of 
actual  possession,  upon  the  presumption  that  secure 
possession  will  be  obtained  within  that  time.  The  capt- 
uring government  may  make  such  disposition  of  this 
captured  property  as  it  deems  best.  It  may  convert 
it  to  its  own  use ;  it  may  cause  it  to  be  sold,  aud  may 
appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  govemmentEd 
uses ;  or  it  may  decree  the  whole,  or  a  part,  to  the  act- 
ual captors  as  a  reward  for  their  services.  The  British 
government,  in  certain  cases,  recognizes  and  rewards 
such  services.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
has  adopted  the  contrary  rule,  and  appropriates  to  its 
own  use  all  property  capture*!  by  its  armies  on  land. 

The  rules  regarding  booty,  and  those  regarding  the 
treatment  of  private  property  seem  to  bo  in  conflict, 
They  are  not  so  in  fact.  Private  property  on  land, 
however  great  in  amount,  is  exempt  from  capture  ex- 
cept it  be  susceptible  of  direct  military  use  by  a  bel- 
ligerent, or  contributes  directly  to  the  sup]tort  and 
maintenance  of  his  armies.  Arms,  ammunition,  equip- 
ments, and  all  sorts  of  mihtary  stores,  clothing,  or  cloth 
suitable  for  uniforms,  shoes,  leather,  blankets,  medi- 
cines, and  food  and  forage  supplies  of  all  kinds,  are 
susceptible  of  such  appropriation.  Honey,  except  by 
way  of  contribution,  clothing  and  cloth  not  adapted 
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For  tlie  lutcst  autboritalire  dUcuBsion  of  this  subject  see  llie 
article,  "The  Riglit  of  Booty  in  Qeaeral,  and  CBpedally  tbo  Right 
of  Maritime  Capture,"  by  Professor  Bluatschli,  ia  the  Jlevue  dt 
Dreit  IrUernationai,  toI.  Ik.  (1877).  p.  508. 


for  use  as  uniforma,  and  all  other  products,  manufact- 
ures, and  commodities,  are  exempt  from  capture,  and 
are  entitled  to  protection  by  the  laws  of  war, 

29.  Treatment  of  Non-Combatants  in  the  Theatre  of 
War. — It  haa  been  seen  that  the  subjects  of  two  bel- 
ligerent states  become  enemies  at  the  outbreak  or  dec- 
laration of  war.  They  continue  in  this  hostile  rektion 
during  its  continuance.  This  status  does  not  author- 
ize them  to  commit  acts  of  hostility,  however,  which 
can  only  be  undertaken  by  jiersons  having  the  express 
authorization  of  the  belligerent  govermncnts.  The 
rest  of  the  population  of  a  belligerent  territory  are 
not  only  forbidden  to  take  an  active  part  in  military 
operations,  but  are  entitled  to  personal  immunity  and 
protection  so  long  as  they  refrain,  in  good  faith,  from 
taking  part  in  tlie  war.  A  portion  of  their  property 
may  be  taken,  with  or  without  com^iensation,  their 
houses  and  lands  may  be  occupied,  and  injured,  or  pos- 
sibly destroyed,  as  a  matter  of  military  necessity;  bat 
their  persons,  and  such  of  their  property  as  is  not  con- 
fiscable by  the  laws  of  war,  are,  by  the  same  laws,  com- 
pletely protected.  Any  otfence  committed  against 
them,  or  their  property,  is  an  offence  against  the  laws 
of  war,  and  is  promptly  and  severely  punished.  This 
exemption  from  the  operations  of  war  tliey  continue 
to  enjoy  so  long  as  they  take  no  active  part  in  hostile 
operations.  If  they  act  with  the  authority  of  their 
government,  they  become  a  part  of  its  military  force, 
and  are  treated  accordingly.  If  they  act  without  such 
authorization,  and  in  violation  of  the  usages  of  war, 
they  are  no  longer  protected,  but  are  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  degree  of  their  ofEence. 

A  combatant  is  a  person  who,  with  the  special  au- 


!norizatioii  of  his  goveminent,  takea  part,  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  in  the  openitions  of  war.  The  term 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  troops  of  tlie  line,  all  staff 
officers,  surgeons  and  chaplains,  officers  and  employees 
of  the  supply  and  transport  sen'ice,  all  agents,  con- 
tractors, and  others  who  accompany  the  army  in 
an  official  eaixicity,  and  who  assist  in  its  movement, 
equipment,  or  maintenance;  and  all  retainers  to  the 
camp. 

A  non-comhatant  is  a  resident  of  a  belligerent  state 
who  taJtea  no  part  in  the  war.  He  is  not  subject  to 
the  laws  of  war,  and  is  protected  by  them,  in  his  per- 
son and  property,  so  long  as  he  refrains  from  partici- 
pation in  military  operations. 

30.  Prisoners  of  War. — Aprisoner  of  war  is  a  com- 
batant who,  by  capture  or  surrender,  falls  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemj'.  In  strictness  an  enemy  has  the 
right  to  make  prisoners  of  those  persons  only  whom 
he  may  lawfully  kill  in  war.  In  practice,  however, 
the  former  class  is  much  more  numerous  than  the  lat- 
ter. This  is  because  the  right  of  making  prisoners, 
BB  now  exercised,  inflicts  no  particular  liardahip  upon 
the  captured  person ;  while  his  detention,  as  a  pris- 
oner, may  serve  to  materially  injure  tiie  enemy,  by 
impeding  him  in  his  mihtary  operations,  or  by  inter- 
fering witii  the  efficient  administration  of  his  govern- 
ment. For  this  reason  "  he  may  capture  all  ])eraons 
who  are  separated  from  the  mass  of  non-combatants 
by  their  importance  to  the  enemy's  state,  or  by  their 
usefulness  to  him  in  his  war.  Under  the  first  of  these 
heads  fall  tlio  sovereign  and  the  members  of  his  fami- 
ly when  non-combatants,  the  ministers  and  high  of- 
ficers of  the  govermaent,  diplomatic  agents,  and  any 
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one  who,  for  special  reasons,  may  be  of  importance 
a  particular  moment." ' 

Treatment  of  Prisoners. — So  soon  as  an  individnaf 
of  the  enemy  ceases  his  armed  resistance  he  become* 
vested  with  all  the  rights  of  a  prisoner  of  war.  Tlie 
right  to  injure  him  is,  at  that  instant,  changed  into  the 
duty  of  protecting  him,  and  of  preventing  his  escape. 
The  pubhc  property  and  anns  found  in  the  posseesiwi 
of  a  prisoner,  at  the  time  of  his  capture,  become  ih* 
property  of  the  capturing  state.  His  jmvate  propert,T 
is  respected,  and  secured  to  him.  by  the  usages  of  war. 
Were  it  not  so  protected  every  consideration  of  honor 
and  humanity  should  deter  his  captor  from  any  act  of 
aggression  toward  one  who,  from  his  situation,  ia  ra* 
ble  to  defend  himself. 

Prisoners  are  usually  sent  to  the  captor's  state.  £* 
are  removed  to  points  at  a  distance  from  the  aciu*! 
theatre  of  war,  ^vhere  they  can  be  securely  held.  Tliey 
are  fed  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  captor's  ff>^' 
emment.  They  are  entitled,  in  addition  to  proper  food 
and  clothing,  to  medical  attendance,  and  to  a  reus 
ble  allowance  of  fuel,  quarters,  bedding,  and  camp  eqO*" 
page.  They  are  subject  to  such  measures  of  restiWD" 
as  are  necessary  to  their  safe  keeping ;  and  are  held  W 
the  observance  of  such  sanitary  and  police  regulatioi 
as  are  made  necessary  by  their  confinement.   The  ro** 

'  Hall,  p.  S41.  TliG  practice  has  became  quite  gcncriLl  of  rele* 
surgeons  and  eomctimcs  cbttplaloB  left  willi  the  wounded  oa  _„ 
field  of  bftttle,  ao  soon  ua  their  duties  have  been  performed.  '*^ 
ia  doDC,  or  not,  at  llic  discretion  of  the  cnptor,  however,  and  Cft<*^ 
bo  claimed  or  dcmoDcled  as  a  right,  Tliis  subject  is  now  reg 
by  the  terms  of  (ho  OcDeva  Couvcnliou,  to  wLicli  the  princ^f 
Gtatea  of  Christendom  arc  parties 
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of  war  authorize  a  belligerent  to  require  tiiem  to  per- 
form a  certain  amount  of  labor,  as  a  reimbureeiueut  of 
the  cost  of  their  supimrt.  No  lalmr  may  be  required 
of  them,  however,  that  is  calculated  to  assist  the  cap- 
tor, (hrectly,  in  his  military  opemtions.  In  recent  times 
the  practice  has  been  to  require  no  Bervic^s  of  pris- 
oners of  war  except  such  as  have  contributed  directly 
to  their  comfort  and  welfare. 

Prisoners  of  war  are  not  guilty  of  a  crime  in  having 
defended  their  country.  Their  confinement,  therefore, 
cannot  assume  a  penal  character,  but  must  consist  in 
Buch  measures  of  detention  as  will  secure  them  against 
danger  of  escape.  A  prisoner  of  wai*,  in  attempting 
to  escape,  does  not  comnut  a  crime.  It  is  his  duty  to 
escape  if  a  favorable  opportunity  presents  itself.  It 
is  equally  the  duty  of  his  captor  to  prevent  liis  escape, 
and  he  is  justified  in  resorting  to  any  measures,  not 
punitive  in  character,  that  will  best  secure  that  end. 
A  prisoner  of  war  may  be  killed  in  attempting  to  ea 
cape.  If  recaptured  his  confinement  may  be  made 
more  rigorous  than  before. 

According  to  tlie  present  rule  of  International  Law 
the  status  of  a  prisoner  of  war  may  be  terminated — 
1,  By  exchange ;  2.  By  ransom ;  3.  Ey  the  treaty  of 
peace  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Exchantie  of  Prisoners. — The  exchange  of  prisoners 
between  belligerents  is  made  in  accordance  with  agree- 
ments, entered  into  for  that  purpose,  called  cartels.  The 
making  of  such  agreements  is  purely  voluntary,  and 
cannot  be  constrained  by  subjecting  prisoners  to  spe- 
cial hardsliips.  The  time,  place,  and  method  of  ex- 
change are  fully  detailed  in  the  cartels,  the  provisions 
of  ■which  are  always  strictly  construed.    The  basis  of 
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exchange  is  usually  that  of  strict  equivaJenta,  man  for 
man,  rank  for  rank,  disability  for  disability.  The  ex- 
changeable values  of  the  different  grades  of  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  are  established,  and  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  private  soldiers.  Numbers  are  then 
computet!  for  exchange  upon  the  basis  thus  agreed 
upon.  An  excess  on  either  side  may  constitute  a 
credit,  or  may  be  extinguished  by  a  payment  of  money. 
Prisoners  of  war  who  escape  from  confinement,  or 
who  are  exchanged,  are  by  such  acts  revested  with  all 
the  rights  of  I)e!ligerents.  The  binding  force  of  car- 
tels, like  that  of  all  other  agreements  between  bellig- 
erents, rests  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  contracting 
parties.  If  the  terms  of  a  cartel  are  violated  by  one 
belligerent  they  cease  to  be  obligatory  upon  the  other. 
31.  Paroles.— K  parole  is  a  promise,  either  verbal 
or  written,  made  by  an  individual  of  the  enemy,  by 
which,  in  consideration  of  certain  privileges  or  advan- 
tages, he  pledges  his  honor  to  pursue,  or  refrain  frcHO 
pursuing,  a  particular  course  of  conduct.  Paroles  are 
ordinarily  received  only  from  officers,  and,  when  nec- 
essary, are  given,  by  officers,  for  tlio  enlisted  men  of 
their  commands.  They  are  accepted  from  enlisted 
men  only  in  exceptional  cases.  Paroles  are  given  by 
officers  to  secure  greater  freedom  of  movement,  or  to 
obtain  special  privileges,  while  held  by  the  enemy  as 
prisoners  of  war.  These  may,  or  may  not,  be  in  writ^ 
ing.  They  are  also  given  to  obtain  a  release  frcm 
captivity,  with  permission  to  return  home.  Such  pa- 
roles are  accompanied  by  a  pledge  to  refrain  from  tak- 
ing part  in  an  existing  war  until  regrularly  exchanged. 
They  are  given  in  writing,  usually  in  dupbcate,  one 
copy  being  retained  by  the  captor,  the  other  by  the 


officer  giving  the  parole.  These  inatnunenta  are  ob- 
ligatory upon  the  governinent  of  the  state  to  which  the 
individual  belongs  only  when  accepted,  or  recognized, 
by  its  authority.  That  government  may  refuse  to 
permit  its  officers  to  give  their  paroles,  when  held  as 
prisoners  of  war,  and  may  refuse  to  recognize  them 
when  given.  In  such  an  event,  however,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  paroled  officer  to  return  at  once  to  captivity. 
As  legal  instruments  ])arole3  lose  their  binding  force — 

1.  Upon  the  formal  exchange  of  the  paroled  officer; 

2,  At  the  termination  of  the  war. 

A  bivach  of  parole  is  an  offence  against  the  laws  of 
war.  Its  enormity  consists  in  the  breach  of  good  f^th 
that  is  involved  in  the  commission  of  the  offence.  The 
pnnislimcnt  inQicted  is  in  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  the  parole  given.  The  extreme  penalty  is  death, 
which  may  be  inflicted  upon  a  paroled  prisoner  who 
is  captured  in  arms  before  he  has  been  regularly  ex- 
changed. 

32.  Intercourse  letween  HeUigerenU. — Although  the 
rule  of  non-intercourse  between  belligerent  states  pre- 
vails with  great  strictness  during  the  existence  of  war 
between  them,  it  would  be  imjwssible  even  for  hostil- 
ities to  be  carried  on.  if  all  intercourse,  irrespective  of 
its  character  and  purpose,  were  to  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. International  Law  i-ecognizes  this  necessity, 
and  deduces  from  the  usages  of  nations  in  war  the 
rales  governing  such  intercourse,  the  conditions  upon 
which  it  is  based,  and  the  formalities  with  which  it 
shall  begin  and  end.  Such  intercourse,  to  be  lawful, 
must  have  some  direct  connection  with  the  existing 
state  of  war,  or  must  be  carried  on  with  a  view  to  the 
re-establishment  of  friendly  relations. 
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Flags  of  Truce. — Commutiicatioii  between  belliger- 
ents in  the  field  is  estaWished  by  means  of  flags  o( 
truce.  They  are  sent  toward  the  enemy's  lines  habit- 
ually dui-ing  an  interval  of  active  operations.  In  case 
of  extreme  urgency  tliey  may  be  sent  during  an  en- 
gagement. Though  each  jmrty  has  a  right  to  send 
them,  there  is  no  corresjKinding  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  to  receive  them,  though  it  is  usual  to  do 
so  save  in  very  exceptional  cases.  After  due  notifica- 
tion has  ]>een  given  they  may  be  warned  away ;  and, 
after  a  reasonable  time  has  been  given  to  allow  them 
to  withdraw,  they  may  be  fired  u]K>n,  An  officer  com- 
ing under  a  flag  of  truce  has  no  right  to  enter  the  ene- 
my's lines,  nor  can  he  demand  that  he  bo  conducted 
into  the  presence  of  the  commanding  general.  As  a 
L  matter  of  strict  right  he  cannot  expect  to  jwss  tlie 
[  outposts  of  the  hostile  army.  His  message,  if  writ- 
.  ten,  may  there  be  transferred  to  the  officer  receiving 
him,  or,  if  verba!,  the  belligerent  may  demand  that  it 
be  reduced  to  writing,  or  that  it  be  dehvered  orally 
to  such  person  as  the  commanding  general  may  desig- 
nate to  receive  it.  If  permitted  to  pass  the  ontposts 
he  may  be  bUndfolded,  or  resort  may  be  had  to  such 
other  means  as  will  prevent  him  from  obtaining  infor- 
mation. While  the  officer  accompanying  a  flag  may 
see  wliatever  the  enemy  permits  him  to  see,  while  in 
that  enemy's  Unes  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  the  bearer 
of  a  honajide  message,  the  rules  of  war  justly  forbid 
the  sending  of  flags  of  truce  with  a  ^iew  of  obtain- 
ing information,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The 
t  present  rule  of  war  regards  the  use  of  flags  for  the 
I  purpose  of  obtaining  information  as  illegal  and  dishon- 
p  orable,  subjecting  the  bearer  to  punishment  as  a  spy. 
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83.  Cartels  and  Capitulations. — A  cai'td  is  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  the  commanding  generals 
of  opposing  annies,  or  fleets,  for  tbe  puqiose  of  eEFect- 
ing  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Ca-jntulations  are  com- 
pacts entere<l  into,  between  the  same  parties,  to  regu- 
late the  details  of  suiTender  of  a  fortified  place,  a 
vessel  of  war,  or  a  defeated  army  in  the  field.  They 
are  drawn  up  in  the  same  manner  as  treaties,  though 
not  with  the  same  formalities,  and  are  interjjreted  in 
aecordance  with  the  same  rules.  The  general  com- 
manding an  army  in  the  field  is  presumed  to  have 
authority  to  make  tbem,  and  to  give  efi'ect  to  their 
provisions.  If  he  lacks  such  authority,  or  if  his  powers 
in  this  respect  be  limited,  it  is  his  duty  to  so  notify 
his  enemy, 

34,  Safe-conducts  and  Safe^iarda. — A  safc-c&nduct 
is  a  pass  given  to  an  enemy  subject  by  the  general 
commanding  an  army  in  the  field.  It  authorizes  the 
bearer  to  pass  from  one  specified  point  to  another,  by 
a  B])ecified  route,  and  within  certain  stated  limits  of 
time.  If  the  authority  granted  be  exceeded,  the  holder 
is  liable  to  be  regarded  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  If  undue 
advantage  be  taJcen  of  a  safe-conduct,  to  obtain  infor- 
mation, the  offender  violates  the  laws  of  war,  and  may 
be  punishetl  accordingly.  A  safeguard  is  a  written 
protection  to  |>ersons,  or  property,  or  both,  such  jier- 
sons  being  resident,  or  proiierty  situate,  within  the 
lines  of  the  general  issuing  it.  It  is  given  upon  the 
authority,  and  by,  or  in  the  name  of,  the  general-in- 
chief,  and  is  binding  upon  all  jrersons  under  his  com- 
mand. "  Sometimes  they  are  delivered  to  the  parties 
whose  persons  or  property  are  to  be  protected;  at 
others  they  are  posted  upon  the  property  itself,  as 
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upon  a  church,  museum,  library,  pubUc  office,  or  pri- 
vate dwelling.  They  are  particularly  useful  in  the  as- 
sault of  a  ]»!ace,  or  after  its  capture,  or  after  the  ter- 
mination of  a  battle,  to  protect  the  persons  or  prop- 
erty of  friends  from  destruction  by  an  excited  sol- 
diery." ' 

TiolationB  of  either  safe-conducts  or  safeguards  are 
punished  with  the  greatest  severity. 

It  is  seen  that  safe-conducts  and  safeguards  are 
binding  upon  the  troops  commanded  by  the  general 
who  issues  or  signs  them.  Whoevei"  violates  them, 
therefore,  not  only  violates  the  laws  of  ivar,  but  is  also 
guilty  of  the  most  serious  of  all  military  offences — dis- 
obedience of  orders.  For  this  reason  escorts  are  usu- 
ally furnished  to  enforce  respect  to  these  instruments, 
and  severe  penalties  are  imposed  upon  those  who  vio- 
late them.  '*  Such  escorts  or  guards  are  justified  in 
'  resorting  to  the  severest  measures  to  punish  any  vio- 
lation of  their  trust." ' 

35.  Licenses  to  Trade. — ^Licenses  to  trade  are  writ- 
ten instruments  anthorizing  their  holders  to  engage  in 
certain  trade  with  the  enemy.  The  rules  in  accordance 
with  which  the  trade  is  to  be  conducted,  the  articles 
to  be  bought,  sold,  or  exchanged,  the  amount  of  trade 
authorized,  the  vehicles,  whether  ships  or  wagons,  etc., 
in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  on,  are  all  specifically  laid 
doivn  in  the  permit.  A  breach  of  any  of  its  conditions 
involves  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  conveyances,  and 
other  implements  engaged,  as  it  constitutes  an  offence 
similar  to  breach  of  blockade. 

Licenses  are  issued  by  a  belligerent  government,  or 
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'•y  a  general  in  the  field,  with  the  sanction  of  his  gov- 
enunent.  Trade  carried  on  under  tliem  becomes  legal, 
tmd  JB  so  regarded  by  courts  of  the  state  by  whom  the 
is  granted. 
86,  Crimea  and  Offences  againat  tJie  Laws  of  War. — 
in  acts  done  during  a  state  of  war  are  regarded 
all  nations  as  violations  of  the  laws  of  war.  They 
ire  crimes  at  International  Law,  and  may  be  punished 
l>y  the  beUigerent  who  suffere  by  their  commission. 
Snch  an  infliction  of  punishment  by  one  belligerent 
rurmshe-s  the  other  with  no  ground  of  retahation  or 
complaint.  All  crimes  against  the  laws  of  war  Icee 
their  criminal  character  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
Me  then  no  longer  punishable.  They  are  criniea  ac- 
cording to  a  code  of  law  which  ceases  to  exist  when 
P^acG  is  declared;  therefore  all  prisoners  held  by  a 
"^gerent,  for  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  are  en- 
titled to  be  set  at  liberty  at  the  date  when  the  treaty 
**'  peace  goes  into  effect. 

%>ies.—h.  spy  is  a  person  who  enters  the  lines  of  an 

™^y  in  disguise,  or  under  false  pretences,  for  the  pur- 

P**^  of  securing  information.    An  individual  who,  in 

^  proper  uniform  of  his  army,  penetrates  within  an 

wenjy'g  line^^  jg  not  a  spy,  for  it  is  the  duty  of  the 

^*>ly  to  maintain  his  line  of  out]K)sts  at  such  strength 

'*  efficiency,  in  i>oint  of  numbers,  as  will  make  it  im- 

P^^^ible  for  individuals  to  jiiisa  them.     Concealment 

'^laguiae.  and  the  emplo^nnent  of  false  pretences,  are 

^^^^iitial  elements  to  the  crime  of  Iwing  a  spy.    Those 

^^o  undertake  to  gain  information  of  the  enemy's 

™*^^ements  by  means  of  balloons  cannot  be  regarded 

*®  Spies,  for  none  of  the  essential  conditions  of  the 

offence  attend  such  operations.    Spies  are  employed 

16 
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at  rates  of  pay  coimnensurate  to  the  risks  tliej'  under- 
take, and  are  presumed  to  be  aware  of  the  penalty 
incurred  in  the  event  of  their  being  captured  by  the 
enemy.  Service  as  a  spy  is  voluntary,  and  cannot  be 
compelled.  A  state  cannot  require  an  individual  in 
its  military  service  to  act  as  a  spy.  If  it  permits  or 
authorizes  a  person  in  its  military  or  naval  service  to 
act  in  that  capacity,  the  fact  of  bis  being  in  such  ser- 
vice will  not  screen  him  from  punishment,  should  he 
be  apprehended  by  the  enemy ;  nor  will  retaliation  be 
justifiable  on  the  part  of  the  Ijelligerent  who  so  em- 
ploys persons  in  his  military  service. 

For  being  a  spy  the  punishment  is  death.  An  indi- 
vidual charged  with  the  crime  cannot  demand  a  trial; 
it  is  granted,  if  at  all,  by  the  municipal  law  of  the 
captor's  state. 

Guerillas.— Ihese  are  persons  who  lurk  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  an  army,  and  commit  acts  of  hostility  ivithout 
the  authorization  of  their  government,  or  who  carry 
on  their  operations  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war. 
Small  bands  or  organized  parties,  commissioned  by  their 
government  and  forming  a  part  of  its  regular  forces, 
are  called  partisans.  Their  ojierations,  however  an- 
noying to  an  enemy,  are  perfectly  lawful  so  long  as 
they  are  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
war.  The  evil  must  be  remedied  by  opposing  such 
partisan  forces  by  other  forces  of  a  similar  character. 

Guerillas,  however,  are  not  partisans, "  their  acts  are 
unlawful,  and  when  captured  they  are  not  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war,  but  as  criminals,  subject  to  the  pim- 
ishment  due  to  their  crimes.  .  .  .  The  [jerpetrators  of 
such  acts,  under  such  circumstances,  are  not  enemies, 
legitimately  in  arms,  ivho  can  plead  the  laws  of  war 


in  their  jnatificatioD,  tbey  are  robbera  and  miirilerers, 
and,  as  such,  may  be  punished." ' 

PUlaginij  consists  in  the  forcible  taking  of  juvperty 
in  an  enemy's  country,  without  autiiority,  and  iu  diso- 
bodienco  of  orders.  It  has  been  seen  tliat  the  laws  of 
war  prescribe  a  method  in  strict  accordance  with  which 
certain  kinds  of  property  may  be  taken  in  war.  K  it 
be  taken  in  any  other  way  such  taking  constitutes  pil- 
lage, and  ia  punishable  accordingly.  There  can  Iw  no 
higher  teat  of  diacipUno  in  a  command  than  ia  sho^vn 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  private  pro^rerty  of  an 
enemy  is  treated  within  its  spliere  of  operations.  If 
such  property  is  respected,  if  acts  of  pillage  are  strictly 
repressed  and  severely  punished,  the  discipline  is  good. 
If  property  and  life  are  unsafe  in  its  vicinity,  if  irreg- 
ular seizures  are  permitted,  if  orchards  and  fields  are 
devastated,  discipline  worthy  of  the  name  cannot  be 
said  to  exist. 

The  punishment  of  pillage  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  offence.    The  extreme  penalty  is  death. 

Crimes  of  Violence.  —  Certain  crimes  of  violence, 
snch  as  murder,  robbery,  mayhem,  rape,  burglary,  as- 
sault and  battery,  and  assaults  with  intent  to  commit 
crime,  when  committed  by.  or  against,  residents  or  in- 
dividuals of  the  invaiiling  army,  are  punishable  by  mil- 
itary commissions,  or  other  tribunals  of  like  jurisdic- 
tion. The  punishment  inflicted  is  usually  more  severe 
than  that  awarded  by  the  Jaw  of  the  place  where  the 
offence  is  committed.     This  course  is  maile  necessary 

'  Hftlleck.  vol.  ii..  p.  7.  Geoeral  Halleck  induUes  gueriUa*  and 
partisan*  under  tbc  game  desifnta'i""-  Id  tliu  matter  it  is  railit^r 
the  wrvicc  id  wbich  these  persona  are  engaged,  ILan  their  name,  by 
wliicli  llicir  status  is  regulated. 
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by  the  fact  that,  in  the  immediate  theatre  of  war,  aU 
civil  authority  is  suspended,  the  local  courts  being' 
prevented,  by  the  fact  of  war,  from  exercising  ihei' 
ordinary  functions.  If  such  crimes  were  not  punishe*^ 
by  the  belligerent  they  ivould  go  unpunished,  a  mas* 
undesirable  event  from  every  point  of  view.  Crime* 
at  such  a  time,  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  an** 
are  usually  of  greater  enormity,  than  dui-iiig  a  state  o* 
peace.  The  ordinary  restraints  of  law  are  removrf* 
or  sus)}ended,  and  the  criminal  class  soon  asserts  itself 
as  it  finds  tliat  opportunity,  temptation,  and  apparentr 
immunity  go  hand  in  hantL  Instances  have  occurred 
in  which  prisons  and  jails  have  been  emptied  upon  the 
approach  of  an  invading  army.  The  very  presence  of 
a  hostile  force  upon  the  soil  of  a  country  seems  to  breed 
a  special  criminal  class.  This  class  is  recruited  by  de- 
serters from  both  armies,  who,  ojwrating  singly  or  in 
small  bands,  commit  depredations  of  all  kinds,  accom- 
panying their  criminal  acta  with  the  most  barbarous 
atrocities.  It  is  to  the  suppression  of  this  kind  of 
brigandage  that  every  belligerent  linds  himself  obliged 
to  devote  considerable  time  and  attention,  and,  not 
infrequently,  a  large  amount  of  military  force.  No 
repressive  measures  are  too  severe  which  effect  any 
reduction  in  this  kind  of  crime.  The  criminals  them- 
selves are  outlaws,  beyond  the  protection  of  all  law, 
civil  or  martial,  and  may  be  bunted  down  like  wild 
beasts. 

37.  Temporary  Occuj>ati&n.  —  When  an  invuding 
force  has  taken  secure  possession  of  a  jKirtion  of  the 
enemy's  territory,  such  territory  is  said  to  be  occupied, 
and  the  invatler  may  exercise  there  all  the  rights  of 
occupation.    The  former  sovereignty  has  been  dia* 


{daoed  by  force.  The  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  to 
their  fonner  sovereign,  although  suspended  by  war, 
has  not  been  destroj'ed.  Theii'  allegiance  to  the  in- 
vader is  constrained  and  involuntary,  and  can  be  re- 
tained by  him  only  so  long  as  the  oecujiying  force  is 
maintained  at  such  strength  as  to  compel  obetlience. 

History  of  the  Different  Views  of  Occupation. — The 
theory  of  the  Konian  Law,  upon  the  subject  of  occupa- 
tion, was  that  territory,  or  other  property,  lost  by  a 
state  as  a  result  of  war,  became  the  property  of  him 
who  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  occupy  and  retain 
it ;  and  that,  during  such  transient  occupancy,  all  the 
rights  and  powers  of  sovereignty  were  vested  in  the 
in\'ader,     Tlio  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  to  their 
fonner  sovereign  was  legally  dissolved,  and  was,  by 
the  fact  of  hostile  occupation,  transferred  to  the  new 
sovereign.     This  view  was  maintained,  in  practice, 
until   after   the   middle   of  the   eighteenth  century. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  frequent  cases  of  occupation  during  the 
wars  that  followed  the  French  Revolution,  a  different  J 
view  began  to  prevail.    The  doctrine  of  a  complete  1 
transfer  of  allegiance  and  sovereignty  was  generally  [ 
abandoned,  and  was  replaced  by  a  theorj'  of  teraporar-  I 
ry  substitution  of  sovereignty,  involving  a  temporary  | 
transfer  of  allegiance  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of   ' 
the  occupied  territory.     This  view  may  be  stated  as 
follows :  "  The  poiver  to  protect  is  the  foundation  of 
the  duty  of  allegiance ;  when,  therefore,  a  state  ceases 
to  be  able  to  protect  a  jKirtion  of  its  subjects,  it  loses 
its  claim  upon  their  allegiance,  and  they  either  directly 
pass  antler  a  temporary  or  qualified  allegiance  to  the 
conqueror,  or,  as  it  is  also  put,  being  able,  in  their 
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state  of  freedom,  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  the  in- 
vader, they  tacitly  agree  to  acknowledge  his  sovereign- 
ty in  consideration  of  the  relinquishment  hy  him  of 
the  extreme  rights  of  war  which  he  holds  over  their 
lives  and  property." ' 

Present  View  of  Occupation. — The  present  view  of 
occupation  is  that  no  permanent  change  ensues  in  the 
national  character,  or  allegiance,  of  the  [wpulation  of  an 
occupied  territory  as  a  result  of  the  mere  fact  of  occu- 
pation. The  invatler  maintains  liimself  in  such  territory 
by  force.  The  relation  existing,  between  the  command- 
ing geuei-al  of  the  occupying  force  and  the  jxipulation, 
is  not  that  of  allegiance,  but  of  constrained  obedience ; 
and  it  exists  only  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  compel  euch 
obedience  by  force.  The  authority  exercised  by  an 
invader  is  something  entirely  different  from  that  exer- 
cised by  the  legitimate  government,  and  rests  upon  an 
entirely  different  basis.  In  most  res])eets  it  is  greater 
and  more  extensive  than  the  latter,  and  has  no  founda- 
tion in  the  consent  of  the  governed.  The  legitimate 
government  of  the  occujiied  ten-itory  is  temporarily 
displaced  and  overthrown ;  the  functions  of  its  officers 
and  agents  are  suspendeil,  and  the  territory  is  ruled  by 
martial  law.  If  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  country,  or 
any  of  them,  are  permitted  to  exist,  and  if  the  courts 
tire  permitted  to  administer  them,  they  do  so  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  commanding  general.  No  guarantees, 
constitutional  or  otherwise,  are  effective  against  his 
will,  and  his  consent  to  their  existence,  or  execution, 
may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time.    The  occupation  is 


'  Hall,  pp.  397,  398,  citing  Eluber,  §  ESG;  Hnlkck,  vol.  ii.,  chap. 
zxsiiL,  g  U;  De  MaFtcus,  %  280. 
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military,  not  civil,  and  the  invader,  in  csjrymg  on  his 
government,  is  controUe<l  by  various  considerations, 
among  which,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  those 
of  a  military  character  are  hkely  to  prevail. 

Itights  of  Ocn/jx^tioJi . — The  movable  property  of 
tho  displaced  government  vests  in  the  belligerent  in- 
vader by  right  of  capture.  Ue  may  make  such  use  of 
the  state  property  and  lands  as  he  sees  fit,  and  the  in- 
come from  such  property  is  payable  to  him  during  the 
periotl  of  his  occupation.  Taxes  due,  and  payable, 
are  collected  by  his  authority,  and  are  appropriated  to 
his  use.  If  he  increases  them,  or  imposes  any  other 
burdens  or  exactions  upon  persons  or  property,  he 
does  so  in  virtue  of  his  right  to  levy  contributions 
and  re(|uisitions. 

The  purpose  of  war  is  to  obtain  redress  for  an  in- 
ternational wrong.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  the 
use  of  force  which  is  excessive,  or  which  does  not 
directly  contribute  to  the  end  in  view,  is  not  lawful. 
An  invader,  therefore,  is  not  justified,  during  his  tem- 
porary occupancy,  in  making  political  or  constitutional 
changes  in  the  government  of  the  occupied  territory. 
The  courts  of  the  country  should  be  kept  open,  the 
subordinate  officers  of  the  administration  should  be 
continued  in  their  functions ;  supported  and  sustained, 
if  need  be,  by  the  miUtary  force  of  the  invader.  The 
responsibihty  of  maintaining  public  order,  and  of  pun- 
ishing crime,  falls  directly  upon  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  occupying  force.  In  the  performance  of 
this  duty  he  may  make  use  of  the  local  criminal  courts, 
wholly  or  in  part ;  or  be  may  resort  to  martial  law. 

Martial  Law. — Martial  law,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, martial  rvle,  or  the  atate  of  sie^e,  is  a  term 
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applied  to  the  government  of  an  occupied  territory' 
by  the  commanding  general  of  the  invading  force.  " 
Martial  taw  also  prevails  in  the  immediate  tlieatre  o£ 
operations  of  an  army  in  the  field.  The  reason  in  both 
cases  is  the  same.  The  ordinary  agencies  of  govern- 
ment, including  the  machinery  provided  for  the  pre- 
vention and  punisliment  of  crime,  are  suspended  by 
the  fact  of  war.  This  susjiension  takes  place  at  a  time 
when  society  is  violently  disturbetl,  when  the  usual  r*- 
Btraints  of  law  are  at  a  minimnm  of  efficiency,  and  when 
the  need  of  such  restraints  is  the  greatest  possible.  Thia 
state  of  affairs  is  the  direct  result  of  the  invasion,  or 
occupation,  of  the  disturbed  territory  by  an  enemy. 
The  only  organized  power  capable  of  restoring  and 
maintaining  order  is  that  of  the  invading  force,  which, 
is  vested  in  its  commanding  general.  L'pon  liitn, 
therefore,  International  Law  jjlaces  the  responsibility 
of  preserving  order,  punisliing  crime,  and  protecting 
life  and  property  witliin  the  limits  of  his  command. 
His  power  in  the  premises  is  equal  to  his  responsilril- 
ity.  In  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  such  as  arise  aftcv 
a  great  battle,  or  the  capture  of  a  besieged  place  or 
defended  town,  he  may  suspend  all  law,  and  may  poft- 
ish  crimes  summarily,  or  by  tribunals  of  his  own  < 
stitution. 

If  his  occupation  be  temporary,  amounting  to  a  men 
passage  through  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  territory,  be 
may  decline  to  interfere  in  local  affairs,  further  than 
to  make  such  transient  dispositions  as  will  protect  non. 
combatants  and  their  property  along  his  line  of  march. 
If  he  occupies  a  district  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  his  responsibility  becomes  more  general,  and  the 
performance  of  his  duty  more  intricate  and  difficult, 
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To  deduce  a  rule  that  shall  control  a  general  command- 
ing in  an  eneray's  country,  his  jxisltlon  and  duty  mast 
be  clearly  understood.  He  appears  in  the  occupied 
territory  as  an  agent  of  his  government,  charged  with 
conduct  of  certain  military  operations.  His  Bxst  re- 
sponsibility is  to  his  own  government,  for  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  the  military  operations  with  the  direc- 
tion of  which  he  is  charged.  In  carrying  on  tliose  op- 
erations his  government  and  himself  are  bound  by  the 
laws  of  war.  The  usages  of  war  authorize  him  to 
employ  certain  forcible  measui-es  toward  his  enem^'. 
They  forbid  indiscrirainate  violence,  the  use  of  exces- 
sive force,  or  the  use  of  any  force  which  does  not  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  end  for  which  the  war  is  under- 
talien.  His  exercise  of  authority  in  the  occupied  ter- 
ritory must,  therefore,  he  the  least  possible,  consistent 
with  these  ends.  He  may  suBi)end  the  constitution  and 
municipal  laws,  but  he  cannot  change  them,  because 
fluch  changes  in  no  way  contrilaute  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  He  can  imj^Kse  no  unusual  or  unauthor- 
ized burdens  ujKin  persons  and  proj>erty,  because  the 
laws  of  war  require  him  to  protect  them. 

If  the  territory  is  to  be  occupied  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  without  the  intention,  on  the  jiart  of  the  in- 
vader, of  permanently  incorporating  it  in  his  own  do- 
minions, it  is  usual  to  permit  the  local  laws  to  prevail, 
and  to  Sanction  their  enforcement  by  the  existing 
courts  and  other  legal  agencies.  Crimes  of  special 
atrocity,  offences  against  the  laws  of  war,  and  crimes 
over  which  neither  the  local  nor  military  courts  have 
jurisdiction,  are  tried  and  punisiied  by  military  com- 
missions, or  other  special  trlbimals,  constituted  for  the 
purpose  by  the  commanding  general.    The  existence 
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B  leeogniKni  \ty  the  la\rs  of  war  as 


migm  attoAe  leaning  of  the  Tsttii 

—Thtfndab  meaniiig  of  the  tenn  occitpa- 

n  «»  to  mach  diffCTence  of  opinion,     A 

inpt«d  at  the  Brosseb  Conference, 

it  acnwdancc  with  this  definition,  "  A  ter- 

1  as  occupied  ivhen  it  is  actually 

B  authority  of  the  hostile  army.     The 

B  «kIt  extends  to  those  territories  where  this 

r  is  established  and  can  bo  exercised." ' 

r  Vitits. — Two  views  have  been  advanced 
H  eooBtitutes  mihtary  occupation.  One,  main- 
1 1*  England  and  the  smaller  European  states, 
S  m  portion  of  territory  as  occupied  only  when 
il  ic  hM  by  a  force  sufficient  to  maintain,  at  all  points, 
AfrMtlkority  of  the  invader,  and  to  suppress  uprisings 
Ipimil  sach  authority.  The  Swiss  delegate  to  the 
PlWiinJi  Conference  properly  comimred  this  view  of 
MBttWV  occupation  to  a  valid  blockade;  both,  to  be 
btxlinif.  must  be  maintained  in  sufficient  foix»  to  be 
etfwtivt'.  Tiie  other,  and  opposite  view,  is  supported 
by  siaiio  of  tile  more  jwiverful  Continental  states ;  they 
tvpmi  t««.vui>ation  as  complete  when  actual  armed  re- 
gwtiuicti  lijis  cciisod,  and  the  authority  of  the  legitimate 
mnvmnieut  lias  been  displaced  or  overthrown,  Obe- 
tlionw  then  l)ecorae8  the  dtiti/  of  tlie  iK)])uIation,  inde- 
iwndeMlly  of  the  force  by  which  such  autliority  is  main- 
toinwl.  Uisings  against  the  authority  of  an  invader 
wre  by  tbem  viewed  as  illegtd;  subjecting  persons,  dis- 


"Artlde  1.  Project  of  on  Interoalional  Declnratioa  Concerning 
Uw  Law*  anil  Customiof  War,"  Sru£fi«]3,  1671 
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tricts,  ami  towns  who  favor  tliein,  or  who  take  part  in 
them,  to  severe  punishments. 

The  operation  of  this  rule  would  work  to  the  a<l van- 
tage of  states  which  maintain  large  staiKibig  armies, 
BJid  would  greatly  facilitate  aggressive  warfare.  They 
would  operate  with  greatest  force  against  states  which 
maintain  small  permanent  establishments,  whose  poli- 
cy is  rather  defensive  than  offensive,  and  who  would 
be  obliged  to  rely,  in  time  of  war,  upon  the  imited  re- 
sistance of  their  entire  combatant  population. 

Of  the  two  views  which  have  been  described,  thera 
can  be  no  question  that  the  former  is  more  nearly  in 
accordance  ivith  the  present  rule  of  International  Law. 
Occupation  is  an  act  of  force,  the  martial  rule  of  the 
invader  is  maintained  by  foi-ce,  the  obedience  of  the 
population  is  compelled  by  force,  and  obedience  exists 
only  so  long  as  the  constrauit  continues.  The  right 
of  revolution  is  now  recoguite<l  to  exist,  even  against 
the  reguliir  government  of  a  state,  which  rests  upon 
the  presumed  consent  of  the  governed.  Still  more 
does  the  right  of  armed  resistance  exist  against  an  au- 
thority, which  not  only  has  no  basis  in  the  consent  of 
the  govemetl,  but  which  Is  enforced  and  maintained, 
against  such  consent,  by  superior  military  force. 

Permanent  Occupation. — The  rules  which  have  been 
discussed  refer  to  cases  of  temporary  occuimtion.  When 
a  conquest  is  to  be  made  pennanent,  as  when  a  prov- 
ince is  recovered  by  the  state  to  which  it  originally 
belonged,  a  belligerent  is  justified  in  making  such  per- 
manent political  changes  as  he  may  deem  expedient  or 


38.  Hetallatlon. — The  laws  of  war  are  equally  ob- 
ligatory upon  the  belligerent  states  and  their  aUies, 
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and  uiK)ii  the  generals  who  control  and  direct  their 
military  oi)erations  in  the  field.  The  duty  of  obsenr- 
ing  these  laws  is  reciprocal,  and  bears  equally  upon 
both  belligerents.  If  either  of  them  violates  a  rule  of 
war,  or  fails  to  conduct  his  operations  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  them,  he  cannot  complain  of  similar  conduct 
on  the  part  of  his  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  he  must 
expect  it.  The  power  of  compelling  an  enemy  to  ob- 
serve the  rules  of  war,  or  to  refrain  from  violating  any 
particular  one  of  them,  is  called  the  right  of  retaliation. 
A  general  who  suffers  a  ivrong  at  the  liands  of  an  ene- 
my, or  who  finds  that  his  enemy  has  violated  any  of 
the  accepted  usages  of  war,  addresses  him  a  communi- 
cation setting  forth  the  facts  which  constitute  his 
ground  of  complaint.  If  no  explanation  or  apology 
is  attemirted,  or  if  the  enemy  assumes  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  act,  ho  is  justifietl  in  resorting  to  measures 
of  retaliation.  In  chooskig  a  means  of  retaliation,  re- 
venge cannot  enter  into  the  consideration  or  decision 
of  the  question.  His  sole  purpose  must  be  to  constrain 
his  adversary  to  discontinue  the  irregular  acts  com- 
plained of.  Unless  the  enemy's  act  be  in  gross  viola^ 
tion  of  the  dictates  of  humanity,  ho  must  retaliate  by 
resorting  to  similar  acts  in  his  military  operations. 
Staffs  which  find  themselves  comjwlled  to  resort  to 
retorsion,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  justice,  are  permitted 
to  make  use  of  equivalent  wrongs.  Generals  who  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  retaliatory  measures,  how- 
ever, must  confine  themselves  to  the  same  or  simi- 
lar acts.  This  because  of  the  difficulty  of  balancing 
wrongs,  and  because  the  enemy,  not  appreciating  the 
justice  of  tlie  remedy  adopted,  may  feel  himself  justi- 
fied in  still  further  departing  from  the  accepted  usages, 


and  may  iiltimate]y  decline  to  be  bound  by  any  of  the 
rules  of  civilized  warfare. 

The  Tekmination  of  Wak. 

39.  Truce  and  Peaee.^K  trtice,  or  suspensimi  of  arms, 
is  a  discontinuance  of  hostile  operations  over  the  whole, 
or  a  part,  of  the  theatre  of  military  operations.  Tliey 
are  classified  according  to  their  purpose  and  duration, 
and  according  to  the  authority  of  the  officers  who  may 
make  them,  into  special  and  general  truces.  A  special 
truce  may  bo  entered  into  by  officers,  of  any  grade, 
who  command  armies  or  separate  detachments.  They 
are  always  of  a  temporary  character,  and  are  made  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  the  details  of  surrender  of  a 
defeated  army,  or  besieged  place ;  for  burying  the  dead, 
or  removing  the  wounded,  after  a  battle  or  assault ;  or 
for  conveying  a  message  to  the  enemy,  and  receiving 
his  reply,  in  some  matter  of  necessary  intercourse. 
These  truces  may  be  verljal  or  written.  In  general 
the  agreement  consists  in  the  letter  of  one  general  piv> 
posing  a  truce  for  a  certain  purpose,  and  in  the  reply 
of  his  adversary  accepting  the  pro|K)sed  arrangement. 
The  duration  of  the  truce,  in  point  of  time,  is  precisely 
stated  in  the  agreement ;  and  the  truce  expires,  without 
notice,  at  the  hour  fixed  for  its  termination.  Special 
truces  are  binding  upon  all  persons  mider  the  command 
of  the  officers  who  make  them. 

What  mat/  he  Done  during  a  Special  Truw. — Dur- 
ing a  truce  the  contracting  parties  are  bound  to  refrain 
from  all  acts  of  hostifity,  and  to  desist  from  all  military 
operations  of  a  hostile  character,  and  from  all  prepara- 
tory movements,  or  manoeuvTes,  which  could  not  have 
been  performed  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities, 
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or  which  would  have  been  perfonned  under  the  fire 
of  the  enemy.  This  rule  of  conduct  is  deduced  from 
the  definition  of  a  truce — a  suspension  of  hostilities. 
The  end  of  a  truce  should  find  both  belligerents  la 
precisely  the  same  situation  in  which  they  were  wh«n 
it  began.  Whatever  could  have  been  done  ivithoot 
regard  to  the  enemy,  during  hostilities,  may  continue 
to  be  done  during  a  truce.  The  movement  of  trains 
over  a  line  of  supjily,  the  process  of  collecting  forage 
and  provisions,  by  requisition,  in  districts  within  the 
secure  control  of  either  party,  may  continue  during  a 
truce.  It  has  also  been  contended  that  a  closely  in^ 
vested  place  may  stipulate  for  the  privilege  of  receiv- 
ing an  amount  of  supplies  equivalent  to  that  consumed 
during  the  truce.  In  stiict  justice,  perhajjs,  this  claim- 
should  be  admitted.  The  fall  of  such  a  place,  howeTer,, 
is  usually  only  a  question  of  time ;  the  besieger  occit' 
pies  a  position  of  decided  advantage,  and  the  parties 
enter  the  truce  upon  very  unequal  terms.  The  b^i^er, 
therefore,  may  properly  decline  to  jield  the  advantage 
which  he  has  fairly  eametl,  by  permitting  provisions 
to  be  introduced  into  the  besieged  place.  To  avoid 
difficulty  and  misunderstanding,  it  is  alwaj's  desirablei 
to  specify,  in  the  agreement,  what  particular  acts  may 
or  may  not  be  done  during  its  continuance. 

A.  General  Truce  or  Amiiatice  is  an  entire  sa8pea< 
sion  of  arms  over  the  whole  theatre  of  military  opna-i 
tiouB.  They  are  made  by  the  belligerent  govemiuenta, 
or,  with  their  authority,  by  the  generals  commanding 
in  the  field,  and  include  within  their  scope  all  operations 
and  forces  of  whatever  character.  They  are  usually 
entereil  into  when  the  issue  of  the  war  has  Ijecn  settled 
decisively  in  favor  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  and  with 
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L  view  to  negotiations  for  peace.  These  agreementa 
are  made  with  greater  formality  tliaji  is  the  case  with 
special  truces,  and  describe,  in  conaidemble  detail,  what 
may  and  may  not  be  done  during  the  existence  of  the 
armistice.  They  are  binding  upon  all  forces,  both  mil- 
itary and  naval,  engaged  in  the  war  on  eitlier  side. 
They  go  into  effect  from  the  date  of  signature,  and  be- 
come binding  uj^wn  individuals  from  the  date  of  notifi- 
cation. In  naval  operations  some  time  is  necessary 
for  such  notification  to  reach  vessels  of  war  on  distant 
stations,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  in  such 
cases  to  regulate  the  disiwsition  of  captures  made  be- 
tween the  dates  of  negotiation  and  ratification. 

In  the  preparation  of  general  truces,  or  armistices, 
the  possible  resumption  of  hostihties  is  (jfovided  for 
by  a  clause  terminating  the  truce  at  a  certam  date,  or 
upon  the  expiration  of  a  certain  notice.  On  the  date 
thus  a^^reed  upon  the  truce  ceases  to  have  obligatory 
force,  and  hostilities  are  resumed  by  both  belligerents. 

Teeatieb  of  Peace. 
40.  Treaties  of  Peaee  resemble  ordinary  treaties  in 
form,  in  the  detailed  method  of  preparation,  and  in  bind- 
ing force.  They  differ  from  ordinary  treaties,  and  from 
private  contracts,  in  res])ect  to  the  position  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  who,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
do  not  enter  them  uiKin  equal  terms.  This  in  no  re- 
spect detracts  from  their  oiiligatory  character,  which 
cannot  Iw  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  "  Agreements 
entered  into  by  an  individual  while  under  duress  are 
void,  because  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  society  that  they 
ehould  be  so.  If  they  were  binding,  the  timid  would 
be  constantly  forced  by  threats  or  by  violence  into  a 
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surrender  of  their  rights,  and  even  into  seei-ecy,  as  to 
the  oppression  under  which  they  were  snffering.  The 
[knowledge]  that  such  engagements  are  void  makes 
the  attempt  to  extort  tliem  one  of  the  rarest  of  human 
crimes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  welfare  of  society  re- 
quires that  the  engagements  entered  into  by  a  nation 
onder  duress  should  be  binding ;  for,  if  they  were  not 
so,  wars  would  terminate  only  by  the  utter  subjugation 
and  ruin  of  the  weaker  party," ' 

When  either  belligerent  believes  the  object  of  the 
war  to  have  been  attained,  or  is  convinced  that  it  is 
impossible  of  attainment ;  or  when  the  military  operar 
tions  of  either  jxiwer  have  been  so  successful  as  to  de- 
termine the  fortune  of  war  decisively  in  its  favor,  a 
general  truce  is  agreed  upon,  and  negotiations  are  en- 
tered into  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  peace. 
There  is  no  rule  of  positive  obligation  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  negotiations  shall  be  estabhshed. 
The  initiative  may  be  taken  by  either  belligerent, 
either  directly  with  the  hostile  state,  or  indirectly 
through  a  neutral  power.  A  neutral  state  may  tender 
its  good  offices  to  either  belligerent,  at  any  time  during 
the  continuance  of  liostihties.  The  purpose  of  the  pre- 
liminary negotiations  is  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  of 
duly  accreditetl  representatives  charged  with  the  prep- 
aration of  a  treaty  of  peace.  In  choosing  a  place  of 
meeting  a  point  may  be  selected  within  the  territory 
of  either  belligerent,  or  in  that  of  a  neutral  state.  If 
need  be,  a  preliminary  agreement  is  made,  guarantee- 

'  Senior,  in  vol.  lisvii.  of  Ihe  Edinburgh  Bttiea,  p.  307;  cited  by 
Creasy,  pp.41. 42.    See  also  nallcck.To).  L,  pp.  260-266;  Pliillimore, 
Tol.  i.,  pp.  131-154:  BlunUclili,  p.  393;  HcStcr,  g  1T9.    For  an  op- 
LpoBilo  Tiew.  sec  Momraseu.  "  History  of  Rome,"  vol.  i.,  p.  408. 
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ing  the  neutrality  of  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  per- 
sonal iramimity  of  the  ambassadors. 

The  representatives  of  the  belhgerent  states  meet  at 
the  time  and  place  agreed  upon,  and,  after  an  exchange 
of  full  powers,  enter  ujTOn  the  task  of  preparing  the 
treaty  of  peace.  When  substantial  agreement  has  been 
reached  as  to  the  genei-al  tenna  of  peace,  a  preliminary 
draft  or  treaty  ia  sometimes  prepared,  containing  these 
provisions,  and  describing  the  questions  that  are  to  be 
deferred  for  final  settlement  in  the  permanent  treaty. 
The  preliminary  treaty  is  signed  and  duly  ratified  by 
the  conti-acting  parties.  If  the  war  has  been  ca,rried 
on  by  allies  on  citlier  side,  no  one  of  tliem  is  justified, 
by  any  reason  less  strong  than  self-preservation,  in 
making  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  others,  or  in 
entering  into  a  treaty  prejudicial  to  the  common  inter- 
est of  the  allied  powers. 

Treatiea  of  Peace,  when  Binding. — Treaties  of  peace 
become  binding  ujwn  the  signatory  powers  from  the 
date  of  signature.  They  bind  individuals  from  the  date 
of  notice.  If  the  war  has  been  curried  on  in  distant 
dependencies,  or  on  the  sea,  it  ia  usual  to  stipulate  in 
the  treaty  for  the  restoration  of  captures  made  be- 
tween the  dates  of  signature  and  notification. 

Effects  of  Treaties  of  Peace. — The  cause  for  which 
the  war  was  undertaken  is  presumed  to  have  l>een  set- 
tled by  the  resort  to  arms,  and  by  the  amnesty  con- 
tained in  the  treaty.  This  is  the  case  wliether  the 
state  which  was  the  aggressor  in  the  war  has  been  suc- 
cessful, or  not,  in  its  resort  to  force  to  obtain  redress. 
The  subjects  of  the  belligerent  states,  who  were  placed 
in  a  condition  of  non-intercourse,  and  of  legal  hostiUty, 
as  a  result  of  the  declaration  of  war,  are  restored  to 
17 
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their  normal  relations.  Obligations  which  were  sus- 
pended, by  the  fact  of  war,  resume  their  force  with  the 
eetablisbraent  of  peace.  The  payment  of  pubHc  and 
private  debts,  and  of  intei'est  upon  public  stocks,  is  re- 
sumed. 

Treatment  of  Occupied  Territory.  —  Questions  con- 
nected with  territory,  occupied  by  either  belligerent  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  are  finally  settled  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.  In  doing  this  some  stattts  is  assumed,  and 
this  may  be  that  existing  before  the  war,  or  at  its 
close;  or  an  intermediate  status  may  be  chosen  that 
existed  at  some  instant  during  the  continuance  of  hos- 
tihties.  The  details  of  evacuation  of  occupied  territory, 
fortresses,  and  ports  are  arranged  with  great  precision. 
If  the  treaty  contains  no  stipulations  as  to  occupied 
territory,  the  rule  of  uti  possidetis  prevails,  and  each 
beUigerent  retains  the  territory  occupied  by  him  at 
the  close  of  the  war. 

The  rule  as  to  the  real  property  of  the  enemy  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  applied  to  territory.  Im- 
movable property,  belonging  to  either  belligerent, 
shares  the  fate  of  the  territory  in  which  it  is  situated, 
unless  otherwise  stipulated  in  the  treaty.  Forts,  arse- 
nals, dock-yards,  and  naval  jwirta,  the  surrender  or  evac- 
uation of  which  is  armnged  for  in  the  treaty,  are  trans- 
ferred in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  at  the  date  of 
the  treaty.  They  cannot  be  dismantled,  disarmed,  or 
destroyed,  but  no  obhgation  exists  to  reimir  them  after 
that  date,  even  when  such  repairs  are  necessary.  Mov- 
able projrerty  of  the  enemy  in  the  hands  of  a  beUiger- 
ent, at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  becomes  his  by  the  fact 
of  possession.  Contributions  levied,  but  not  collected, 
become  void  when  the  treaty  goes  into  effect;  and  no 


new  contributions  or  requisitions  can  bo  levied  by 
either  party,  without  the  express  authorization  of  the 
treaty.  The  right  to  levy  them  is  an  incident  of  bel- 
ligerency, and  ceases  at  the  termination  of  hostilities. 

If  a  portion  of  territory  be  ceded  by  either  [mrty,  no 
S^iajantce  of  the  allegiance  of  the  population  of  the 
ceded  district  is  given  or  expected.  The  fact  that 
™I^iance  is  basetl  upon  consent  is  now  so  generally 
'^cognized  in  such  transfers,  as  to  permit  individuals  to 
•"spose  of  their  property  and  to  withdraw  to  their  native 
^tate,  when  the  territory  within  which  they  reside  haa 
"^n  ceded  to  an  enemy  as  a  result  of  war  or  conquest. 

The  KtrLKS  of  Mabitihe  Capttee. 
41.  The  rules  of  war  regarding  the  treatment  of 
Pnvate  property  on  land  have  been  characterized  by  a 
Marked  and  constant  improvement  since  the  beginning 
^^  Wlodem  history.    To  appreciate  tliis  change  it  is  only 
^^'essarj'"  to  compare  the  laws  of  war  on  land,  as  they 
®*^  How  un<lerstood,  with  the  barbarous  practices  that 
P*^Vailetl  during  the  Thirty  Years'  "War,  or  even  with 
^^  corresponding  usages  during  the  Na])oIeonic  wars 
r*  the  beginning  of  tiiis  century.     Tlie  tendency  has 
^^U  to  give  to  war  on  land  the  character  of  an  armed 
'^^itest  between  l>elligerent  governments,  restricting  its 
^P^Tations  and  effects  to  the  armed  forces  engaged  on 
either  aide,  and  exempting  private  persons  and  private 
P^perty  from  its  haiclships  wherever  such  exemption 
"as  been  possible.    There  lias  been  no  such  general 
itnprovemeiit  in  the  laws  having  to  do  with  the  treat- 
ment of  private  property  at  sea,  and  the  rules  regula)> 
ing  maritime  capture  have  advanced  but  little  since 
tliey  were  codified,  more  than  eight  hundred  years 
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ago,  in  the  Consolato  del  Mare.     As  different  states 
have,  at  different  times,  obtained  undue  preponderance 
at  sea.  their  inTttriable  tendency  has  been  to  shape  the 
rules  of  maritime  capture,  rather  in  accordance  with 
their  views  of  temporary  ])olicy  ajid  self-interest,  than 
in  accoi-dauce  with  the  demands  of  hmnauity  and  civ- 
ilization.   As  a  motive  in  making  and  authorizing  such 
captures,  the  selfish  desire  for  booty  has  been  only  too 
apparent ;  easily  predominating  over  all  of  the  more  or 
less  plausible  reasons  that  have  been  alleged  in  favor 
of  the  pi'actice.     From  time  to  time  proposals  have 
been  made  to  exempt  from  capture  at  sea  all  private 
,  property  not  contraband  of  war.     These  propositions 
I  have  never  been  favorably  received,  however,  and  there 
;  Ib  no  present  prospect  of  the  general  discontinuance  of 
'  a  practice,  as  unjust  in  principle  as  it  is  inefficient,  as 
a  means  of  redressing  an  international  wrong. 

Forces  that  may  he  Employed  -hi  Maritime  War. — 
The  force  that  may  be  employed  in  naval  operations 
has  already  been  described ;  it  may  consist  of  the  reg- 
ular naval  establishment  of  the  state,  supplemented  by 
Buch  volunteer  forces  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  It 
may  also  consist  of  privateers.  In  time  of  war  no 
email  part  of  the  duty  of  the  naval  force  of  a  bellig- 
erent power  consists  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
search,  in  the  maintenance  of  blockades,  and  in  effect- 
ing the  capture  of  enemy's  ships  and  goods  upon  the 
high  seas.  No  such  captures  are  legal,  or  can  be  made, 
except  with  the  direct  authorization  of  the  captor's 
state.  The  making  of  captures  without  such  author- 
ization constitutes  the  crime  of  piracy.  Captures  may 
be  made  ujion  the  high  seas,  or  within  the  territorial 
.  waters  of  either  belligerent.    Captures  made  in  neutral 
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■watere  are  illegal,  and  must  ho  restored,  with  suitable 
apology  and  reparation,  to  the  neutral  government 
whose  sovereignty  has  been  invaded. 

Definition  of  Prize. — The  term  prise  is  applied  to 
all  captures  of  property  made  nt  sea.  The  term  hoot^ 
is  applied  to  similar  captures  of  property  on  land, 

Titi^  to  Prise,  in  WAom  Vesied.^The  title  to  the 
prize  first  vests  in  the  captor's  government,  and  the 
further  disposal  of  all  such  captures  is  regulated  by 
its  municipal  law.  The  capture  is  made  by  its  author- 
ity, and  upon  its  responsibihty.  It  may  therefore 
make  such  disposition  of  its  prize  as  it  may  deem  best. 
It  may  convert  it  to  its  own  use,  or  cause  it  to  be  de- 
stroyed, or  sold ;  and  it  may  distribute  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  among  the  captors,  in 
accortlance  with  the  provisions  of  its  municipal  law. 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
precise  instant  when  the  title  to  a  prize  passes  from 
the  original  owner  and  vests  in  the  captor's  govern- 
ment. Three  rules  have  been  applied:  1,  T/ie  itcenty- 
four-houT  rule,  based  upon  twenty-four  hours  of  secure 
possession  on  the  part  of  the  captor.  2.  The  r^ih  of 
pemoetation,  according  to  which  the  prize  must  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  captor  during  the  period  be- 
tween sun  and  sun.  3.  Tlie  rtile  of  cessation  of  resiii- 
ofice,  by  wliich  the  title  is  held  to  pass  to  the  captor 
when  armed  resistance  ceases,  and  the  flag  is  struck,  or 
a  voluntary  surrender  is  made.  This  rule  is  now  the 
one  most  generally  accepted. 

Duii/  of  C(ij>(or.^-il  is  the  first  duty  of  a  captor  to 
convey  his  prize  into  a  court  of  his  own  country  for 
adjudication.  In  former  times  he  was  ijennitte<l  to 
take  his  prize  into  a  neutral  port.    This  is  still  the  rule 
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of  International  Law ;  but  the  almost  invai'iable  prac- 
tice of  neutrals  in  recent  wars  has  been  to  forbid  such 
a  use  of  their  ]>orts,  except  in  cases  of  distress  or  emer- 
gency. The  crews  of  enemy  merchant  vessels  captured 
on  the  high  seas  become  prisoners  of  war,  and  are  en- 
titled to  the  rights  guaranteed  to  that  class  by  the 
rules  of  war.  The  crews  of  captured  neutral  vessels 
cannot  be  regarded  as  prisoners  of  ^var.  They  are  sim- 
ply detained  subject  to  the  action  of  the  prize  court 
upon  the  ship,  on  board  of  which  they  are  employed. 
They  are  not  enemies,  and  are  not  subject  to  detention 
or  punishment.  No  measures  of  severity  toward  them 
are  justifiable  exce|>t  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  and 
for  such  injuries,  when  shown  to  be  unnecessary,  prize 
courts  may  decree  damages  to  the  injured  parties. 

Vessels  captured  on  the  high  seas  are  sent  into  port 
under  charge  of  a  prize-master,  who,  with  an  adequate 
prize-crew,  is  placed  on  board  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  prize-master  to  secure  the  ship  and 
goods  in  liis  charge  from  spoliation  or  damage  during 
the  homeward  passage,  and  to  dehver  his  prize,  imme- 
diately upon  her  arrival,  into  the  legal  possession  of 
the  court  having  juristliction  over  the  case.  The  shiji'a 
papers,  log-book,  register,  sea-letters,  and  bills  of  lading 
are  sealed  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  capturing 
vessel,  and  they,  with  two  or  more  members  of  the 
ship's  company,'  are  conveyed  into  port  by  the  prize- 
master,  and  are  delivered  with  the  prize  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  court. 

The  practice  of  furnisliing  prize  cre'ws  tends  to  de- 
plete the  fighting  strength  of  the  captor,  and,  if  a 

*  Oqc  of  Tvliom  fibould  be  on  ofSccc  mhcn  practicable. 


number  of  captures  are  made,  a  time  must  come  when 
a  commander,  having  a  due  regard  to  the  safety  and 
efficiency  of  his  oivn  ship,  can  no  longer  make  such 
detachments  from  his  crew.  This  emergency  is  rec- 
ognizetl  and  provided  for  by  the  law  of  nations,  and 
by  the  municipal  law  of  most  states,  which  authorize 
him  in  such  an  emergency  to  destroy  his  prize,  or  to 
accept  a  ransom."  As  the  present  tendency  of  neutral 
states  is  to  close  their  ports  to  maritime  prizes,  such 
disposition  of  prizes  is  more  likely  to  increase  than  de- 
crease in  frequency.  The  practice  of  destroying  prizes 
has  been  objectetl  to,  but  rather  on  the  ground  of  hu- 
manity than  legality.  If  the  right  to  capture  enemy 
property  at  sea  be  admitted,  the  right  to  destroy  it 
follows  as  a  natural  consequence.  The  title  of  the 
original  owner  has  been  foreibly  divested  by  an  act  of 
war.  If  any  injury  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  bellig- 
erent, that  injury  consists  in  the  fact  of  capture,  which 
amounts  to  a  destruction  of  the  property,  in  so  far  as 
the  owner  and  his  government  are  concerned.  It  can 
matter  little  to  either  what  disposition  is  made  of 
the  property,  after  the  owner's  title  has  been  extin- 
guished. 

The  Jlansom  of  Capiureil  Vessels. — Itansom  consists 
in  an  agreement  entered  into  between  a  captor  and 
the  master  of  a  captured  vessel,  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
owners,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  the  latter  bind- 

<  Abdy's  Kent,  p.  276.  "  If  the  prize  is  a  neutral  Ebip.  no  circuin- 
slaDCCB  will  justify  her  destruciion  before  condemnaliou,  The  only 
proper  rcparatioD  to  the  neutntl,  Id  such  a  case,  is  lo  pay  liim  tiia 
full  value  of  the  properly  deslroyed  "  (Twiaa,  ■■  Intematiouftl  Law 
During  War."  g  107.  p.  881;  The  Felicity,  Dodaon's  "Admiralty 
ReporlB."  Tol.  U.,  p.  886;  Boyd'a  Wbwton,  pp.  48S,  433). 
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ing  himself  to  pay  a  stipulated  sam,  he  is  permitted  to 
continue  bis  voyage,  by  a  specified  route,  to  a  certain 
port  of  destination.  The  instmment  containing  this 
agreement  is  called  a  Hansom  Contract,  and  when  reg- 
ularly made,  its  binding  force  is  recognized  by  the  law 
of  nations. 
The  Kansom  Contract  is  executed  in  duplicate,  one 
I  copy  being  retained  by  the  captor,  and  the  other  by 
the  master  of  the  captured  vessel,  to  whom  it  serves 
as  a  safe-conduct  during  the  rest  of  his  voyage.  The 
precise  route  to  be  pursued  is  stated  in  the  contract, 
and  if  he  departs  from  it  he  is  hable  to  a  second  capt- 
ure. In  this  case  the  ransom  contract  constitutes  a 
prior  lien  upon  the  prize,  and  must  be  satisfied  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  the  remainder  only  being  de- 
creed to  the  second  captor.  The  copy  of  the  ransom 
contract  which  is  furnished  the  enemy  master  is,  in 
effect,  a  guarantee  against  capture,  by  another  cruiser 
of  the  captor's  state,  while  in  prosecution  of  the  voy- 
age describeil  in  the  agreeraent.  He  forfeits  what- 
ever protection  the  contract  gives  him  if  he  ig  found 
out  of  the  course  therein  prescribed,  unless  driven 
from  it  by  stress  of  weather  or  other  evident  necessi- 
ty. The  contract  usually  specifies  that,  if  the  ship  is 
wrecked  on  the  high  seas,  or  by  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
the  instrument  is  void.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  in 
case  the  vessel  be  stranded,  or  nTecked  intentionally 
by  the  master.  "  If  tlie  cajitor,  after  having  ransomed 
an  enemy's  vessel,  is  himself  taken  by  the  eneraj-,  to- 
gether with  the  ransom  bill  of  which  he  is  the  bear- 
er, this  ransom  bill  becomes  a  part  of  the  capture 
made  by  the  enemy ;  and  the  persons  of  tlie  hostile 
nation  who  were  debtors  of  the  ransora,  arc  there- 
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by  discharged  from  their  obligation  under  the  ransom 
bill."'  If  the  Kansom  Contract  has  been  conveyed 
to  the  captor's  etate,  or  to  a  place  of  safety,  prior  to 
capture,  it  retains  its  obligatory  character. 

Ransom  Contracts  constitute  one  of  the  esceptions 
to  the  rule  of  non-intercourse  between  enemies  in  war, 
and  a  suit  to  recover,  on  such  a  contract,  should  not 
be  barre<l  because  the  plaintiff  is  an  alien  enemy. 
The  intercourse  which  is  implied  by  tlie  negotiation 
of  Buch  an  instrument  is  a  recognized  necessity  of 
war,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  bis  legal  right, 
an  alien  enemy  should  be  recognized  as  having  a  legal 
standing  in  the  courts  of  the  debtor's  state.  Indeed, 
Bach  is  the  course  pursued  by  most  modern  states. 
England,  alone,  constitntes  an  exception  to  the  rula 
"The  Engbsh  courts  have  decided  that  the  subject  of 
an  enemy  is  not  permitted  to  sue  in  the  British  courts 
of  Justice,  in  his  own  proper  person,  for  the  payment 
of  a  ransom,  on  the  technical  objection  of  the  want  of 
a  persona  standi  in  judleh,  but  that  the  payment 
oould  be  forced  by  an  action  brought  by  the  im- 
prisoned hostage  in  the  courts  of  his  own  country  for 
the  recovery  of  his  fi-eedom.  This  technical  objection 
is  not  based  upon  principle  nor  8up|iorted  by  reason, 
and  the  decision  has  not  tlie  sanction  of  general  usage."' 

Hostages.— li  was  the  practice  in  former  times  to 
give  hostages  to  the  captor  as  additional  security  for 
the  payment  of  ransom.  They  were  conveyed  to  the 
captor's  country,  and  were  there  detained  as  prisoners 
until  the  ransom  was  paid.     They  were  not  always 

■IlRlleck.  vol.  ii.,  p,  360. 

»  HaJlock.  vol.  ii.,  p.  881 ;  Boyd's  Wheaton,  p.  476;  caae  of  Uic 
"Admiraliy  Reports,"  vol.  1.,  pp.  169, 301. 
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treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  however,  but  were  at  times 
subjected  to  special  hardships  and  restrictions,  imposed 
upon  them  with  a  view  of  constraining  the  payment 
of  the  ransom  contract.  If  they  died  in  ca])tivity  the 
ransom  contract  still  remained  binding,  as  they  were 
only  regarded  as  collateral  security  for  its  payment. 

Jiecapture  and  Postliminy. — "When  a  prize  has  been 
made  at  sea,  it  has  been  seen  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
captor  to  send  it  to  a  port  of  his  own  country,  or  that 
of  an  ally,  for  adjudication.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
voyage  it  is  liable  to  recapture,  and  a  question  arises 
as  to  its  ownersiiip  in  such  a  case.  The  prize  has  been 
recaptui-ed  by  an  armed  vessel  of  the  same  nationality 
as  the  original  owner ;  but  the  recapture,  in  so  far  as 
the  recaptor  is  concerned,  was  attended  by  the  same 
risk  and  danger  that  would  liave  been  involved  in  an 
original  ca])ture  of  the  same  vessel  from  the  enemy. 
The  captor  has  acquired  certain  rights  in  the  prize, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  title  of  the  original  owner 
to  the  property  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  revested. 
The  fiction  of  law  which  has  been  invented  to  adjust 
these  conflicting  claims  is  borrowed  from  the  Boman 
Law,  and  is  called  the  rtde  of  postliminy.  It  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Komans  to  all  captures  of  persons  or 
property  made  by  an  enemy  in  war,  and  a  similar  rule 
applied  to  such  portions  of  the  public  territory  as 
passed  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  as  the  result  of 
conquest.  The  title  to  captured  property  vested  in 
the  captor  so  long  as  it  remained  in  his  secure  posses- 
sion. As  prisoners  taken  in  war  became  the  slaves  of 
their  captors,  their  status  in  Rome,  as  freemen,  was 
suspended  during  captivity.  If  slaves  were  captured 
the  rule  of  property  applied.    When  recaptured  from 
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'  the  enemy  the  title  of  the  original  owner  was  re- 
vived, and  the  property  was  restored  to  him  on  pay- 
ment of  salvage.  A  person  who  was  recaptured  be- 
came, according  to  the  rule  of  war,  the  property  of 
hi8  recaptop ;  but  tlie  law  j>ennitted  him  to  resume 
his  freedom,  or  citizenship,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
specified  sum. 

The  modern  rule  of  postliminy  resembles  in  princi- 
ple the  rule  of  the  Roman  Law,  although  it  is  more 
just  and  Imraane  in  its  application.  Persons  recapt- 
ured in  war  resume,  at  once,  all  their  i)ersonal  and 
])roperty  rights.  Slavery  and  private  ransom  are  alike 
discountenanced  by  International  Law.  Frojierty  re- 
captured from  an  enemy  on  land,  if  possible  of  identi- 
fication, reverts  to  its  owner  without  coat  or  payment. 
Property  recaptured  from  an  enemy,  at  sea,  is  restored 
to  its  original  oivner ;  but  is  charged  with  the  payment 
of  a  reward  to  the  recaptor,  to  reimburse  him  for  the 
risk  incurred  and  the  service  rendered.  The  reward 
paid  to  recaptors  for  the  recovery  of  property  captured 
at  sea  is  called  salvage.  The  amount  of  salvage  to  be 
paid,  in  any  particular  case  of  recapture,  is  determined 
by  a  prize  court,  in  accordance  with  the  municipal  law 
of  the  recaptor's  state.  The  amount  of  salvage  award- 
ed varies  with  the  difficulty  of  recapture,  and  the  value 
of  the  prize.  It  depends  also  u]X)n  the  character  of 
the  vessel  by  which  the  recapture  is  made,  the  award 
being  greater  in  the  case  of  a  privateer  or  merchant 
vessel  than  in  that  of  a  vessel  of  war;  none  being 
awarded  for  the  recapture  of  one  public  armed  vessel 
by  another,"    "In  general  no  salvage  is  due  for  the 


For  UiB  ]ow  of  the  United  States  oo  this  subject  see  §  4053,  "  Ro- 
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recapture  of  neutral  vessels  and  goods,  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  the  liberation  of  a  lonajide  neutral,  from  the 
bands  of  the  enemy  to  the  captor,  is  no  beneficial 
service  to  the  neutral,  inasmuch  as  the  saxue  enemy 
would  be  compelled,  by  the  tribunals  of  his  own  coun- 
try, to  make  restitution  of  the  property  thus  unjustly 
seized." ' 

As  recapture  is  possible  only  between  the  place  of 
original  capture  and  the  port  to  which  it  is  sent  by 
the  captor,  the  right  of  postliminy  exists  between  the 
same  limits  of  time  and  place.    The  title  of  the  orig- 
inal owner  is  finally  extinguished  by  the  action  of  the 
prize  court  in  decreeing  the  condemnation  and  sale  of 
the  captured  property ;  and  the  title  acquiretl  by  the 
purchaser  is  good,  even  against  the  original  owner  or 
I  Jus  government.    If  such  property  be  recaptured  after 
I  it  has  been  regularly  condemned  and  sold,  it  is  not  rc- 
I  stored  to  the  original  omier,  but  is  regarded  as  lawful 
Lprize,  and  is  treated  as  sach.    England  furnishes  the 
Konly  exception  to  this  rule.    According  to  the  English 
law,  property  recaptured,  during  the  continuance  of  a 
war,  is  restored  to  its  owner  upon  payment  of  salvage, 
no  matter  how  long  it  has  been  in  the  enemy's  posses- 
sion, nor  through  how  many  hands  it  may  have  passed 
in  the  way  of  purchase  and  sale,     A  treaty  of  peace 
is  alone  held  to  confirm  and  perfect  the  title  to  capt- 
ures made  during  a  war. 

42. 1'ri3e  Courta  and  their  Jurisdiction^ — "Whenever 
a  capture  has  been  made  at  sea,  it  becomes  the  first 

vised  Stalutea  of  Uie  Uniied  Stales."    For  ihal  at  France,  England, 
Bpaio,  Portu^l,  Denmiirk,  Swedeo,  Holland,  see  Boyd'a  WLealon, 
pp.  442-150:  Ha!!,  p.  424. 
'  Bojd'fl  IVbealon,  p.  485. 


duty  of  the  captor  to  cause  it  to  be  conveyed  to  a  port 
of  his  own  country,  or  that  of  an  ally,  for  adjudication. 
The  municipal  laws  of  all  states  provide  special  tribu- 
nals whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  questions  of  prize. 
These  trihunals  are  called  Pnse  Courts,  and  as  the  de- 
cision of  such  questions  is  an  incident  of  admiralty 
juristliction,  the  aihniralty  courts  of  most  states  are 
given  jurisdiction  over  cases  of  maritime  capture.  This 
jrower  may  be  vested  in  these  courts  as  a  branch  of 
their  general  admiralty  jurisdiction,  or  jurisdiction 
may  be  conferred  upon  them  by  special  commission 
during  a  particular  war.  The  former  practice  pre- 
Taiis  in  the  United  States,  the  latter  now  prevails  in 
England." 

Prize  courts  may  sit  in  the  ports  or  territory  of  a 
belligerent,  or  in  those  of  an  ally.  They  cannot  sit  in 
neutral  ports,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  neutral 
government,'  and  a  belligerent  would  justly  regard  the 
granting  of  such  jHinnission  as  a  violation  of  neutral 
obligation.  This  arises  from  the  peculiar  jurisdiction 
of  these  tribunals.  Prize  courts  do  not  try  criminal 
cases,  or  determine  controversies  arising  between  indi- 
viduals. The  question  before  them  in  any  case  is, 
whether,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  a  ship  and 
cargo  were  liable  to  capture,  and,  if  so,  whether  the 
capture  was  lawfully  made.  If  their  decision  be  in 
the  alBrmative,  the  ship  and  cargo  are  condemned;  if 
the  decision  be  in  the  negative,  they  are  released.  In 
its  investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  capture, 
and  in  reaching  a  decree  of  condemnation,  the  court, 


'  3  and  4  Vicloria,  chap,  05,  g  23. 

'  Bojd'B  Wlicoton,  pp.  435,  450;  Hnlleck,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  433,  423. 
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to  a  certain  extent,  acts  in  behalf  of  the  state  under 
whose  authority  it  sits,  and  its  decree  fixes  upon  that 
government,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  resi>onsibiUty  for 
the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  the  enemy's  property, 
or  contraband  goods.  Its  action,  therefore,  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  is  tlie  case  with  ordinary  judicial 
proceedings,  constitutes  an  act  of  sovereignty,  and  for 
this  reason  it  cannot  perform  such  an  act  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  another  sovereign  state. 

The  Law  Applied  hy  Prize  Courts.  —  In  deciding 
cases  of  maritime  capture  prize  courts  a])ply  the  rules 
of  niternational  rather  than  municipal  law.  For  this 
reason  decisions  in  similar  cases,  rendered  by  the  prize 
courts  of  other  states,  are  regarded  by  them  as  consti- 
tuting precedents  of  a  binding  character.  "Prize 
courts  are  in  no  way  Imund  to  regard  local  ordinances 
and  municipal  regulations,  unless  they  are  sanctioned 
by  the  law  of  nations.  Indeed,  if  such  ordinances  and 
reguhitions  are  in  contnivention  of  tlie  established 
rules  of  international  jurisprudence,  prize  courts  must 
either  violate  tlieir  duty,  or  entirely  disreganl  them. 
They  are  not  binding  on  the  prize  courts,  even  of  the 
country  by  which  they  are  issued.  The  stipulations 
of  treaties,  however,  are  obligatory  upon  the  nations 
which  have  entered  into  them,  and  prize  courts  must 
obsen'e  them  in  adjudicating  between  subjects  or  citi- 
zens of  the  contracting  jmrties." ' 

Proceilwe  in  Prise  Cases. — The  jmnciples  of  prize, 
as  at  present  appUed  to  maritime  captures,  are  almost 
identical  with  the  provisions  of  the  Iloman  Ijiw  on 

'  Ilalleck,  vol.  ii,,  p.  433;  case  of  l.lie  Mario,  RobinHon'a  "Admi- 
rally  Ikports,"  vol.  i,,  p.  340;  Phillimorc,  vol.  ill.,  pp.  048,  049; 
Creasy,  pp.  556,  55";  Twiss,  pp.  335-340;  Mnnning.  p.  473. 
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the  same  subject.  "  The  allegations,  proofs,  and  pro- 
ceedings are,  therefore,  in  general  modelled  upon  the 
Civil  Law,  with  such  additions  and  alterations  as  the 
practice  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  belligerents  and 
neutrals  unavoidably  impose.  .  .  .  Not  only  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  also  the  rules  of  evidence,  are,  in  many  re- 
spects, different  from  tliose  of  courts  of  common  law ; 
and  prize  courts  not  only  decide  upon  the  claims  of 
captors,  but  also  upon  their  conduct  in  making  the 
capture,  and  subsequently,  and  not  infrequently,  declare 
a  forfeiture  of  their  rights  with  vindictive  damages. 

"  In  i>riz6  causes  the  evidence  to  convict  or  condemn 
must  come,  in  the  lirst  instance,  from  the  papers  and 
crew  of  the  captured  ship.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  cap- 
tors to  bring  the  ship's  jiapers  into  the  registry  of  the 
district  court,  verify  them  on  oath,  and  to  have  the 
examinations  of  the  principal  officei-s  and  seamen  of 
the  captured  ship  taken  on  the  standing  interrogato- 
ries, and  not  viva  voce.  It  is  exclusively  upon  these 
papers  and  examinations  that  the  cause  is  to  be  heard 
in  the  fli-st  instance.  If,  from  this  evidence,  the  prop- 
erty clearly  appears  to  be  hostile  or  neutral,  condem- 
nation or  r^titution  immediately  follows.  If  the 
property  appears  to  be  doubtful,  or  the  case  suspi- 
cious, further  proof  may  be  granted  according  to  tie 
rules  which  govern  the  legal  discretion  of  the  court, 
if  the  claimant  has  not  forfeited  his  right  to  it  by  a 
breach  of  good  faith,  .  .  .  "Where  the  national  character 
does  not  (hstinctly  ap]iear,  or  where  the  question  of 
proprietary  interest  is  left  in  doubt,  further  pi-oof  is 
usually  ordcral." ' 
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The  common-law  doctrines,  as  to  the  competency  of 
witnesses,  are  not  applicable  to  prize  proceedings.  No 
person  is  incompetent  in  those  courts  merely  on  the 
ground  of  interest,  Ilis  testimony  is  admissible,  sub- 
ject to  all  exceptions  as  to  its  credibility.'  The  rule 
that  the  testimony,  for  the  condemnation  of  a  prize, 
must  be  obtained,  in  the  first  instance,  directly  from 
I  documents  or  witnesses  found  on  board  the  vessel  at 
the  time  of  her  seizure,  is  always  adhered  to,  unless 
satisfactory  reasons  are  shown  for  departing  from  it 
in  a  particular  instance.' 

Might  of  Appeal  in  Prise  Cases. — The  right  of  ap- 
peal is  invariably  recognized  in  the  laws  creating  prize 
courts  and  defining  their  jurisdiction ;  and,  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  the  interests  involved,  special 
provision  is  frequently  made  to  enable  prize  cases  to 
be  carried  up.  by  way  of  appeal,  to  a  court  of  last  re- 
sort, in  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  usual,  and  without 
passing  through  any  of  the  courts  intervening  between 
those  of  original  and  final  jurisdiction.  The  laws  of 
the  United  States  provide  for  this  contingency  by  per- 
mitting an  appeal  to  he  taken  directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  from  the  District  Courts,  which,  in  the  United 
States,  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  mari- 
time capture. 

Jivl-esfor  Determining  t?ie  Nationality  of  Ships  and 
Goods. — It  has  bee.n  seen  that,  in  the  detei-mination  of 
a  question  of  [irize,  the  decision  will  de|>end  apon 
whether  the  pro]ierty  seized  has,  or  has  not,  the  enemy 
character.    To  determine  questions  thus  arising,  as  to 

'  The  Anne,  Wheaton,  vol,  iii.,  p,  485. 

'TliflZavftllii,  BlnlcUCord,  "I^ize  Cascs/'p.  173;  Tlic  Jano  Camp- 
[   bell,  Blalclifortl,  ■'  Prize  Cas(.'S,"p.  101, 


^e  nationality  of  ships  and  goods,  oertain  mles  are 
"Koguized  by  the  prize  courts  of  all  nations.  The  more 
important  of  them  are — 

(a.)  The  nationality  of  ships  and  goods  is,  in  geiieral, 
determinetl  by  the  domicile  of  their  owner-  Those 
o\Tiied  by  one  domiciled  in  a  hostile  oomitry  are  ene- 
my goods ;  those  owned  by  one  having  a  domicile  in 
a  neutral  state  are  nentral  goods. 

(b.)  The  products  of  hostUe  soil,  and  articles  manu- 
factored  in  enemy's  territory,  axe  hostile,  by  whomso- 
ever owned. 

(fi.)  The  share  of  a  neutral  partner,  in  a  firm  having 
a  hostile  domicile,  is  bostile- 

(d.)  If  an  owner  of,  or  partner  in,  a  business  situated 
m  a  neutral  state,  has  himself  a  hostile  domicile,  his 
share  in  the  neutral  house  is  regarded  as  enemy  prop- 
erty, 

(a)  a  neutral  sailing  under  the  enemy  flag,  or  car- 
rying his  register,  or  license  to  trade,  is  regarded  as  an 


(/.)  The  nationality  of  goods  is  determined  by  their 
P^'^ership  at  the  instant  of  capture ;  a  change  made 
***  ownership  after  that  date  ia  not  recognizetl. 

(ff.)  "  Vessels  of  discovery,  or  of  expeditions  of  ex- 
ploration and  survey,  sent  for  the  examination  of  un- 
*^ttown  seas,  islands,  and  coasts,  are,  b\'  genentl  consent, 
^*einpt  from  the  contingencies  of  war,  and  are  there- 
'ore  not  liable  to  capture.  Like  the  sacred  vessel  which 
"-ne  Athenians  sent  with  their  annual  offerings  to  the 
'^'Uple  of  Delos,  they  are  respected  by  all  nations,  be- 
^tise  their  labors  are  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all 
^niind.     It  has  been  the  invariable  practice  of  Eu- 
ropean powers  to  grant  safeKtonducts  to  shijia  seut  to 
18 
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explore  the  Arctic  regions,  against  being  captured  by 
ships  of  war  on  tlieir  return,  in  the  event  of  war  break- 
ing out  during  such  absence." ' 

(A.)  "  Fishing-boats  have  also,  as  a  general  rule,  been 
exempted  from  the  effects  of  hostilities.  As  early  as 
1521,  while  war  was  raging  between  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.,  ambassadors  from  these  two  sovereigns  met 
at  Calais,  then  English,  and  agreed  that,  whereas  the 
herring  fishery  was  about  to  commence,  the  subjects 
of  both  belligerents  engaged  in  this  pursuit  should  be 
safe  and  unmolested  by  the  other  i)arty,  and  should 
have  leave  to  lish  as  in  time  of  peace.  In  the  war  of 
1800  the  British  and  French  governments  issued  formal 
instructions  exempting  the  fishing-boats  of  each  other's 
subjects  from  seizure," ' 

Eeferfneet. — For  the  defiiiilion  and  causes  of  wnr,  see  Hallcck, 
yoI.i.,tbapa.ST.nQdxvi.;  Hcfflcr,!!  105-1 13;  KluberJS  231-237; 
Creasy,  pp,  300-304 ;  G.  F.  De  Martens,  Hv.  viii.,  chap,  iii.,  S§  268- 
265;  Vattel,  book  iii.,  cLnp.  i.,  §§1-3;  Phillimore,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
77-84.  For  tlie  rules  and  usages  of  war,  see  Vattel,  book  iii., 
chap,  ii.,  $§6-23;  chap,  viii.,  §1)13(1-159;  cliap.  is.,  $§106-173; 
Hefiter,  §§  123-139 ;  Halleck,  cliaps.  xviii.-xx. ;  Hall,  cbups.  ii.  and 
vii.;  "La  Guerre  Actuellc,"  by  C.  F.  Rolin-Jacqucmyn  ;  Retue  de 
Ihwt  Iiitemational,  vol.  ii.  (1870),  pp.  B43-720  (ecries);  Riricr, 
"Manuol  dcs  Lois  de  la  Guerre;"  Dr.  Lieber  "Instructions"  (Hal- 
leck, vol.  ii,,  pp.  36-Sl) ;  "Rules  of  the  Brussels  Conference," 
Boyd's  WlicatoD,  pp.  4TG-483.  For  the  rules  as  to  the  treatment 
of  properly  on  land,  see  Vattel,  book  iii.,  clinp.  v.,  §{  89-77; 
chap,  is.,  §§  lflO-173;  Heffter,  §$  127-140;  Ilalleck,  chap.  ixL; 
Hnll,  part  iii.,  chap.  iii. ;  Bluntschli,  "  Le  Droit  de  Butin  en 
GenStal  et  8p£cialemcnt  du  Droit  de  Prise  Maritime;''  Setue  de 
Droit  Iiitematioaal,  vol.  is.,  pp.  541-549.  For  the  subject  of  tetu- 
porary  occupalion,  sec  Hall,  part  iii.,  chap,  iv,,  §§  153-101 ;  Eailech, 

'  HHlleck.  vol  ii.,  pp.  149-151.  'Ibid.,  pp.  151, 153. 
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:siii.  and  xxxlv.-  Hcfitcr,  |18S;  Ember,  4| 365; 
Bojd's  Wlieaton,  §346;  Creasy,  pp.  483-195,  and  pp.  503-518. 
Bee  nlso  "  Report  of  tlie  Unisaels  Conference,"  Bojd'a  Wheaton, 
p.  476,  "  Parliamentary  Papers,  MiBcellaneous,"  1875,  No.  1 ;  De 
Martons,  §  383  b.  Fur  the  subject  of  requisition  b  and  contributions, 
see  Creasy,  p.  518-535;  "Report  of  the  Brussels  Conference,"  "Par- 
liataentary  Papers,  Miscellaneous,"  18T5,  No.  1 ;  G.  F.  De  BTartens, 
§380;  HalIeck,vol.ii.,cliap.iTi.,SSlS-27;  Hall,  55140-U3;  Vat- 
te1,book  iii.,  chap,  ii.,  §S  160-166.  For  maritime  capture,  see  Hal- 
loek,  vol.  ii.,  chap,  xsii.,  55 1-34 ;  cbap,  xxx'i ;  Hall,  part  iv.,  chap. 
iiL,i§  143-153;  chap,  ti.,  15167-175;  Slanning,  cliap.  t.;  Heffier, 
|§137-13B;  Njs,  "La  Guerre  Maritime;"  Dahlgrea,  "Interna- 
tional Law;''  'Wheaton,"  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations;"  Blunt- 
Bchli,"  Le  Droit  de  Bulin  en  Genfinil  et  Sp^cialement  du  Droit  de 
Prise  Maritime;"'  Pliillimore,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  550-647.  For  the  pro- 
cedure of  prize  courts,  see  Halleck,  vol.  ii.,  chups.  xxxi,  and  xxxii. ; 
Manning,  chap.  xiii. ;  Pliillimore,  vol.  iii.,  part  xi.,  pp.  C18-76&; 
Bulmerincq, " Lq  Droit  do  Prises  Maritime;"  Setue  de  Droit  In- 
ternational, vol.  s.  and  xi.;  Bluntschli,  "Lo  Droit  de  Butin  en 
GGuEral  et  Sp&cialement  du  Droit  de  Prise  Maritime;"  Revue  de 
Droit  Intej-national,  vol.  is.  and  x. ;  Nys,  ■'  La  Guerre  Maritime," 
chap.  vii. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

HETJTBALITT,— THE    EIGHTS    AND   DCTIES   OF   KECTEALS. 

1.  The  term  neutralittj  is  applied  to  the  relation  ex- 
isting between  the  states  which  are  parties  to  a  war 
and  those  which  refrain  from  taking  part  in  ita  opera- 
tions, either  as  belligerents  or  allies. 

A  iieutral  state  is  one  which  ^vholly  abstains  from 
participation  in  an  existing  war,  rendering  no  aid  or 
Ber\'ico  to  either  beUigereut  in  his  military  operations. 

Character  of  the  Neutral  lidation.^ln  strictness, 
the  relations  existing  between  two  states,  at  any  time, 
must  be  either  those  of  peace  or  war.  International 
Ifl,w  recognizes  no  intermediate  condition.  When  a 
state  occupies  the  position  of  a  neuti-al  it  simply  un- 
dertakes to  maintain,  without  interruption,  its  peace- 
ful relations  with  both  ]>elligerents.  The  maintenance 
of  such  relations  is,  of  course,  more  difficult  in  war 
than  in  time  of  profound  peace ;  and  to  this  end  a  neu- 
tral state  finds  itself  obliged  to  take  such  precautions, 
within  its  territorial  limits,  as  will  guarantee  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  friendly  relations.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose it  has  recourse  to  such  positive  measures  as  will 
secure  immunity  from  acts  of  belligerency  within  its 
territory,  and  com]>el  respect  for  its  sovereignty  and 
independence, 

2.  Ilisiory  of  Neutrality. — The  rules  of  neutral  ob- 
ligation are  of  relatively  recent  growtli,  and,  in  their 
present  form,  are  largely  the  result  of  a  compromise  be- 


tween  the  conflictn^i^ilB  ud  nfeeRMsofbcffigeiartB 
i^d  neutrals.    In  aacigit  times  titte-nxjixmeeftiam  of 

Deatraiity  vras  impoBBiUe.    So  kag  am  oae  pmwM 
^te  aspired  to  or  daimed  miiitual  dawBioB,  it  WM 
impossible  for  other  and  kas  pun  of  id  state*  to  moft- 
tAin  that  separate.  iodqieodeBt  *'»*^*«>'^  vliidi  is  e»- 
KDtial  to  the  recognitioB  al  state  nghts.  and  so  to  the 
(ieTelopDient  of  a  true  tbeorr  of  neatialitT.    War, 
xmrng  the  ancients,  was  the  nonnal  sl^e  of  mankind, 
in  which  all  nations  participated,  either  as  prinoipab 
or  allies.     Had  any  ancient  state  attonpted  to  oocnpy 
a  position  remotely  resembling  that  of  neutrality,  ac- 
cording to  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  and 
had  it  attempted  to  compel  respect  to  its  neatral  rights, 
the  belligerent  against  whom  the  attempt  was  made 
^oald  have  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  war,  and  would 
have  governed  itself  accordingly.    This  state  of  affairs 
Continued  until  the  modem  idea  of  state  sovereignty 
^d  territorial  independence  began  to  be  generally  rec- 
**€ttized  toward  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

T/is  Oi'iyin  and  Development  of  the  jfeiifral  The- 
^i'.— The  theory  of  neutrality  is  based  ujxin,  and  de- 
''**eed  from,  the  conception  of  a  number  of  sovereign 
^*tes,  or  political  communities,  each  enjoying  a  sejia- 
^te  existence,  and  each  recognizing  the  separate  and 
***iependent  existence  of  every  other.  Such  condi- 
"*>Hs  were  fulfilled  by  the  Mediterranean  cities  that 
rB*ticipated  in  the  revival  of  commerce,  toward  the 
*Ose  of  the  period  of  the  Dark  Ages ;  and  it  was  among 


bl. 


*'*em  that  the  modern  theory  of  neutrality  was  devel- 
''P^d.  The  first  conception  of  neutral  right  to  acquire 
E^eral  recognition  among  them  seems  to  have  consist- 
*4  in  the  idea  that,  at  the  outbreak  of  war  between  any 
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two  cities,  the  commerce  of  the  rest,  who  remained 
friendly  to  the  belligerents,  as  it  in  no  way  concerned 
the  hostile  cities,  should  undergo  the  least  possible  in- 
terruption. Out  of  this  immunity  grew  the  idea  of 
the  exemption  of  neutral  or  friendly  goods  from  capt- 
ure in  time  of  war- 

These  cities  were  either  independent  commmiities,  or 
were  situated  in  separate  states,  and  commercial  relar 
tions  had  become  so  firmly  established  among  them 
by  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  as  to  warrant  the 
preparation  of  a  code  of  Sea  Laws  containing  their 
common  maritime  usages.  The  earhest  of  these  codes, 
the  Consolato  del  Mare,  recognized  tlie  distinction  be- 
tween the  property  of  friends  and  enemies  in  war,  and 
declared  that  the  former  was  exempt  from  capture  and 
confiscation,  even  when  found  on  an  enemy's  vessel. 
If  such  property  were  delivered  at  its  destination, 
freight  was  due  to  the  belhgerent  captor  who  effected 
the  deliverj'.  Similar  provisions  were  contained  in  the 
later  Sea  Laws;  indeed,  so  long  as  maritime  com- 
merce was  controlled  by  the  dtifs  of  southern  and 
western  Em^jje,  the  treatment  of  neutral  property  at 
sea  was  marked  by  extreme  liberality. 

The  cities  that  were  identified  with  the  revival  of 
commerce  engaged  in  sucJi  pursuits  for  purely  merce- 
nary reasons.  They  were  rivals  in  commerce  only, 
and  none  of  them  aspired  to  territorial,  as  distinguished 
from  commercial,  dominion.  Their  commercial  rivalry 
was  keen,  however,  and  some  of  them  asserted  claims 
to  the  exclusive  control  of  certain  waters  for  purposes 
of  trade.  Conflicts  of  interest  thus  arose,  which,  at 
times,  resulted  in  war ;  but  as  their  commercial  inter- 
ests were,  on  the  whole,  of  the  first  imiwrtance,  their 
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relations  were  more  generally  peaceful  than  hostile. 
Upon  the  outbreaJ;  of  war  the  greater  number  of  cit- 
ies found  it  to  be  to  their  interest  to  refrain  from 
participation  in  its  operations,  and  to  continue  their 
friendly  relations  with  both  belligerents.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  non-belligerent,  or  neutral,  cities  with  each 
other  underwent  no  change.  They  were  at  peace,  and 
simply  maintained,  without  interruption,  their  ordina- 
ry commercial  intercourse.  As  the  greater  number  of 
these  cities  were  usually  at  jieace,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
it  was  to  the  general  interest  that  their  commercial 
relations  should  suffer,  during  wai',  the  least  possible 
interruption.  The  necessity  of  combining  to  protect 
their  merchant-vessels  from  the  depredations  of  pirates 
must  have  suggested  to  them,  at  a  relatively  early  date, 
the  desirabihty  of  similar  concerted  action  to  secure  a 
like  immunity  from  acts  of  belligerency,  and  to  com- 
pel respect  for  their  neutral  rights. 

The  Rule  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare.—Out  of  this 
state  of  international  relations  grew  the  rule  of  the 
Consolato  del  Mare,  that  enemy  goods  were  liable  to 
capture,  and  neutral  goods  were  exempt  from  capture, 
wherever  found.  This  rule  was  generally  accepted 
by  the  commercial  cities,  and,  later,  by  the  European 
powers.  "With  occasional  interruptions,  due,  in  great 
part,  to  treaty  stipulations,  it  continued  to  be  the  most 
generally-accepted  rule  ujion  the  subject  of  the  liability 
of  property  to  capture  at  sea,  until  the  adoption  of  the 
more  liberal  rule  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  in  1856. 

General  Accfptance  of  the  Rule  of  the  Consolato  del 
Mare. — England  adopted  the  rule  at  the  organization 
of  its  admiralty  courts  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  and  has  consistently  maintained  it  during  her  sub- 
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sequent  history.  In  a  small  numbor  of  treaties,  made 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the 
English  government  conceded  the  principle  that  free 
ships  make  free  goods ;  but  these  concessions  were  of 
a  temporary  chai-acter,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  were 
terminated  by  a  positive  disavowal  of  the  milder  rule. 
France,  after  observing  the  rule  of  the  Comolato  for 
nearly  five  hundred  years,  repudiated  it  in  the  Mari- 
time Ordinances  of  ICSl.  By  that  instrument  the  role 
of  capture  was  stated  to  be,  that  the  goods  of  an  enemy 
in  a  neutral  vessel,  and  the  goods  of  a  friend  in  an  en- 
emy's vessel,  were  alike  liable  to  capture ;  thus  estab- 
lishing the  rule  that  enemy  ships  make  enemy  goods. 
This  continued  to  be  the  practice  of  Fmnee,  subject  to 
some  modification  in  her  conventional  law,  until  the 
Declaration  of  Paris.  The  practice  of  Spain,  during 
the  period  of  her  maritime  supremacy,  was  similarly 
severe.  The  pohcy  of  the  United  States,  as  indicated 
in  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  been  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  of  England.  "The  two 
distinct  propositions,  1.  That  enemy's  goods,  found  on 
board  a  neutral  ship,  may  lawfully  be  seized  as  prize 
of  war ;  and,  2.  That  the  goods  of  a  neutral,  found  on 
board  of  an  enemy's  vessel,  are  to  be  restored,  have 
also  been  explicitly  incorporated  into  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  United  States,  and  declared  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  be  founded  on  the  law  of  nations. 
The  rule,  it  was  observed  by  the  court,  rested  on  the 
simple  and  intelligible  principle  that  war  gave  a  full 
right  to  capture  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  but  gave  no 
right  to  capture  the  goods  of  a  friend.  The  Jieutral 
flag  coiistituteil  no  protection  to  enemy's  property, 
and  the  belligerent  flag  communicated  no  hostile  char- 
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acter  to  neutral  property.  The  character  of  the  prop- 
erty depended  iiijon  the  fact  of  ownershi]),  and  not 
upon  the  character  of  the  vehicle  in  wliich  it  was 
found.  Nations,  indee*!.  had  changed  this  simple  and 
natural  principle  of  public  law  by  conventions  l>etween 
themselves,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  they  beheved  it  to 
be  for  their  interest ;  but  the  one  i)ropo3ition,  that  free 
ships  should  make  free  goods,  did  not  necessarily  im- 
ply the  converse  proposition,  that  enemy's  shi])3  should 
moke  enemy's  goods.  If  a  treaty  establishetl  the  one 
proposition,  and  was  silent  as  to  the  other,  tlio  other 
stood  precisely  as  if  tlicre  had  been  no  stipulation,  and 
upon  the  ancient  rule." '  The  jiolicy  of  the  different 
deiiartments  of  the  United  States  govcmniont  upon  the 
question  of  maritime  capture  has  not  been  the  same. 
The  courts  of  the  United  States,  being  to  some  ejctent 
controlled  by  the  English  precedents  in  prize  cases, 
have,  in  the  main,  followed  the  English  rule.  The  po- 
litical departments,  on  the  other  hand,  have  constantly 
endeavored  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  immunity 
from  capture  for  private  property  at  sea,  and  to  that 
end  have  endeavored  to  obtain,  by  treaty  and  other- 
wise, international  consent,  not  only  to  the  rule  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods,  but  that  all  private  prop- 
erty at  sea.  not  contraband  of  war,  should  bo  exempt 
from  capture  and  confiscation  in  time  of  war." 

3.  Tfie  Principle  of  Free  S^ljts,  Free  Goods.~The 
principle  that //re  ships  make  free  goods  was  first  rec- 

'  The  Nereide,  Cranch.  vol.  it.,  pp.  388-395,  428,  cited  by  Philli- 
more,  vol  iii.,  pp,  817,  819. 

•  The  principle  of  freo  sliipa,  free  gooila,  was  .incorporated  in  the 
treatieabelwccnUioUnitKl  Stales  and  Franco  in  1TT8  and  1800;  nllli 
the  United  Provinces  in  1782;  with  Sweden  in  1788. 1816,  and  1827; 
vitb  Pnisaia  in  1T65  and  1828;  with  Spain  in  I7S5. 
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ognized  by  IloUiind  during  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  was  the  result  of  the  jieculiar  situ- 
ation of  that  state  as  a  European  ]>ower.    Its  military 
strength  on  land  was  far  less  in  amount  than  that  of 
the  great  states  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  was 
never  more  than  sufficient  to  the  task  of  securing  its 
independent  pohtical  existence.    The  contrary,  how- 
ever, was  the  case  at  sea,  where  the  maritime  power 
of  the  republic  was  exceeded,  if  at  all,  by  that  of  Eng- 
,  land  alone.    The  maintenance  of  its  position  as  a  mar- 
j  itime  and  coramercial  power  thus  became  a  matter  of 
the  firat  importance,  and  was  so  recognized  by  the  suc- 
cession of  able  statesmen  who  directetl  the  state  pol- 
icy of  the  United  Provinces  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.     Having  but  little  military 
r  strength,  it  was  desirable  that  Holland  should  remain 
}  neutral  in  all  European  wars.     It  was  still  more  desi- 
I  mble,  however,  that  its  immense  carrying  trade  should 
1  be  exempt  from  the  effects  of  war  at  sea.     But  this 
'  exemption  could  only  be  obtained  by  securing  the 
adoption  of  the  rule  that  free  skips  7na<le  free  goods, 
as  the  rule  then  prevaihng  was  that  of  the  Consolato 
del  Mare,  by  which  the  ownership  of  pro^wrty  deter- 
mined its  liability  to  capture.    For  the  adoption  of  a 
new  rule  on  the  subject  of  maritime  cajiture  the  gen- 
eral consent  of  nations  was  necessary,  and  that  consent 
could  only  be  obtained  by  treaty  stipulations.    The 
efforts  of  the  Dutch  government  were  therefore  direct- 
ed to  that  end,  and,  as  a  result,  a  number  of  treaties 
were  negotiated  in  which  the  Tale  "oi  free  ships,  free 
goods,  was  recognized,  and  the  liability  to  capture  was 
determined  by  the  nationality  of  the  vessel,  and  not  by 
the  ownership  of  the  goods,  as  in  the  ancient  rules. 
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H  As  Holland  was  more  generally  neutral  than  bellig- 

■  erent,  the  adoption  of  the  latter  principle,  in  its  fullest 

■  eitent.  would  be,  in  the  main,  advantageous  to  her 
B  interests.     She  would  gain  more,  as  a  neutral,  by  the 

■  adoption  of  the  rule  oifree  ships, free  goods,  than  she 
I  would  lose,  as  a  belligerent,  by  the  adoption  of  the  rule 
I  of  entvty  ships,  enemy  goods.  For  this  reason,  in  some 
I  of  her  trejities  both  of  these  principles  irere  connected, 

and  tlie  liability  of  merchandise  to  capture  on  tlie  liigh 

seas  was  determined  by  the  nationality  of  the  vessel, 

father  than  by  the  ownership  of  the  cargo.'    Tlie  prin- 

'"pJe  of  free  ships,  free  goods,  was  accepted  by  many  of 

'te  less  important  comraercial  states  of  Europe.    It 

''^as  generally  accepted  by  the  Baltic  powers,  by  France, 

m  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1(]57,  and  even  by  England, 

^  a  few  treaties  negotiated  between  the  years  1G58 

W»d  175G.     From  the  year  1715  onward,  the  maritime 

'"iportance  of  Holland  steadily  declined ;  and  as  that 

^te  was  no  longer  directly  interested  in  the  mainte- 

^*^Ce  of  the  new  rule,  the  treaties  upon  which  it  had 

''^©n  based  were  not  renewed,  or  were  sidlered  to  lapse ; 

^<i   it  appeared  less  frequently  in  the  new  treaties 

'*J«jh  were  negotiated,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the 

,  ^t*j«et  of  maritime  capture.     From  the  Peace  of  Par- 

^  In  1763,  untd  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  in 

°^3,  the  maritime  preponderance  of  Enghind  was  suf- 

^nt  to  prevent  the  genei'al  adoption  of  any  principle 


fici^ 


Capture,  more  liberal,  or  less  severe,  than  that  con- 

^^*led  in  the  rule  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  the  justice  of 

*^ich  the  British  government  had  always  maintained. 

-^t  tiio  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  the  British 
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govemment  announced  that,  for  the  period  of  that 
war,  it  would  "waive  the  right  of  seizing  enemy's 
proj)erty  la^len  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  unless  it  be 
contraband  of  war."  A  similar  waiver  was  made  by 
the  French  govemment.  In  both  cases  the  conces- 
sion was  declared  to  be  due  to  a  desire  to  render  the 
war  "  as  little  onerous  as  possible  to  the  powers  with 
which  they  remained  at  peace-"' ' 

4.  The  Didaration  of  Part^.—'Ihe  Treaty  of  Paris, 
which  terminated  the  Crimean  War,  was  signed  on 
March  30.  ISod.  The  representatives  of  the  powere 
that  had  been  parties  to  the  treaty,  at  the  sn^es- 
tion  of  Count  Walewski,  the  French  plenipotentiary, 
assembled  in  conference  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  rules  of  maritime  capture,  and,  on  the  16th  of 
April  following,  adopted  a  body  of  mles  modifring 
the  existing  rules  of  capture,  which  has  since  been 
known  as  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  The  mles  adopt- 
ed were  four  in  number: 

(d.t  Privateering  is,  and  remains,  abolished. 

(i.)  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the 
exception  of  contraband  of  war. 

(r.)  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war, ««  not  liable  to  capture  under  the  enemy's  flag. 

(rf.)  Blockades,  to  be  binding,  must  l>e  effective,  that 
is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to 
prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  «iemy. 

The  declaration  was  signed  by  pl«iipotentiaries  icp- 
KGenting  Great  Britain,  France,  Bosda,  Austria,  Su^ 
dinia,  Pmssia,  and  Tukey ;  and  the  stgnatoiy  poven 
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further  agreed  to  bring  tlie  declaration  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  states  which  had  not  taken  part  in  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to  it. 
Between  the  years  1856  and  1S61  the  principles  of  the 
declaration  had  been  accepted  by  all  the  European 
powers  except  S]:ain,  and  by  all  those  on  the  western 
continent  except  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The 
three  powers,  which  refused  to  adopt  the  proposed 
rules,  agreed  in  rejecting  the  rule  abandoning  the  prac- 
tice of  privateering;  and,  as  the  declaration  had  to  be 
accepted  as  an  entirety,  these  states  were  thus  prevent- 
ed from  formally  accepting  the  three  rules  to  which 
tiiey  entertaineil  no  objection.  When  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  was  submitted  to  the  government  of  the 
TTnited  States  for  adoption,  it  was  re)ilied,  in  behalf  of 
that  power,  that,  in  their  proposed  form,  the  rules  could 
not  be  accepted  as  a  whole.  The  policy  of  the  United 
States  had  alwa^'s  been  to  maintain  a  small  naval  es- 
tablishment, and  its  important  commei-cial  interests 
would  not  permit  it  to  resign  the  right  of  increasing 
ita  power  at  sea,  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  by  the  accept- 
ance into  its  naval  service  of  a  force  of  privateers.  It 
was  observed,  however,  that  if  a  rule  were  added  to 
the  Declaration  exempting  all  private  property  from 
capture  at  sea,  in  tune  of  war,  the  necessity  for  the 
employment  of  such  an  additional  force  would  disap- 
pear, and  the  United  States  would  gladly  accede  to  the 
proposed  rules.  At  tlie  outbreak  of  the  "War  of  the 
Rebellion  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  United  States 
to  become  a  party  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  but,  as 
it  was  understood  that  its  acceptance  was  to  include 
the  Confederate  States  as  well,  the  attempt  was  not 
persisted  in. 
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Biiiding  Force  of  the  Declaration. — The  rules  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  upon  the  subject  of  maritime 
capture,  although  binding  upon  the  signatory  iwwers 
alone,  have  been  generally  accepted  as  the  mle  of  In- 
ternational Law  upon  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat, 
and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  severer  nile  will  be 
adopted  at  any  time  in  the  future.  The  adoption  of  a 
milder  rule  is  as  little  probable.  Fpon  several  occar 
sions  it  has  been  suggested  to  amend  them,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  lilwrality,  by  the  adoptiou  of  a  rule 
exempting  all  private  property  from  capture  at  sea. 
These  suggestions  have  not  been  favorably  received 
by  the  great  maritime  powers,  however,  and  there  is 
no  indication,  at  present,  that  the  rules  of  the  Declara- 
tion will  be  relaxed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  private 
property,  at  sea,  any  greater  iminmiity  from  capture 
than  it  now  enjoys. 

At  (hfferent  times  the  justice  of  the  rules  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  has  been  discussed,  especially  in 
England,  and  the  opinion  has  been  advanced  that  that 
power  had  unwisely  surrendered  a  valuable  right,  with- 
out receiving  in  return  any  corresponding  advantage. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  ground  can  be  maintained. 
The  loss  of  private  property  at  sea,  however  great  in 
amount,  rarely  affects,  to  any  material  extent,  the  mil- 
itary i-esources  of  a  ]X)werful  belligerent,  and  so,  rarely 
contributes  to  bring  to  an  end  an  existing  war.  It 
would  1)0  impossible  to  invent  a  more  effective  method 
of  not  only  crippling,  but  absolutely  destroying,  the 
mercliant  marine  oi  a  state,  than  was  resorted  to,  with 
the  most  complete  success,  by  the  government  of  the 
Confederate  States  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
But  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  Confederate  cnus- 
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era  in  no  ma,terial  way  impaired  the  military  strength 
of  the  United  States,  or  changed  the  result  of  the  war 
in  the  slightest  degree.  If  it  was  intended,  by  the  de- 
struction of  vast  amounts  of  private  property,  to  affect 
the  course  of  the  Federal  government,  that  intention 
signally  failed  of  execution.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  at  least  probable  that  the  business  revival  of  the 
Southern  States  has  lieen,  to  an  appreciable  degree, 
injuriously  affected  by  the  change  in  carrying  trade, 
which  resulted  from  the  destruction  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  during  the  "War  of  the  Kebellion. 
The  position  of  England  in  this  matter  is  still  more 
difficult  to  understand.  The  Enghsh  navy,  efficient 
and  powerful  as  it  may  be,  is  not  omnipotent,  and,  as 
the  experience  of  the  Uniteii  States  has  shown,  the 
enjnuous  coumiercial  marine  of  England  woidd,  in 
the  event  of  war,  be  liable  to  cajrture  and  destruction, 
as  a  result  of  the  depredations  of  a  relatively  small 
number  of  fast-steaming  cruisers,  whose  operations  are 
more  difficult  to  check  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  power  of  a  state  to  efficiently  police  the  sea,  and 
to  protect  its  merchant  marine,  by  preventing  or  pun- 
ishing depredations  against  it,  is  largely  overestimated. 
At  no  time  in  history  has  the  supremacy  of  England 
at  sea  been  more  untiuestioned  than  during  the  period 
of  Napoleonic  wars,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century ; 
and  yet,  on  two  conspicuous  occasions,  when  the  full- 
est warning  of  the  enemy's  purposes  and  intentions 
hatl  been  given,  a  hostile  fleet  was  able,  without  par- 
ticular or  exceptional  difficulty,  to  evade  the  whole 
maritime  power  of  England.' 


L: 


One  ol  these  occun-Lilio  1796,  wliea  General  Iloche  succeeded 
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5.  Effect  of  Claims  to  Inclusive  Dominion,  vpon  the 
Development  of  the  Neutral  Theory. — As  tho  assertion 
and  enforcement  of  these  claims  have  invariably  had 
the  effect  of  retarding  the  development  of  the  true  the- 
ory of  neutral  obligations,  they  will  now  be  briefly 
discussed.    If  we  examine  the  history  of  those  cities  and 
states  which,  at  diflerent  times,  have  attained  great  mar- 
itime or  commercial  supremacy,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  have  always  claimed  exclusive  commercial  do- 
minion over  the  seas  and  coasts  with  which  they  were 
the  first  to  develop  commercial  intercourse.    When 
the  Greeks  first  began  to  interest  themselves  in  foreign 
Lcommerce  they  found  the  Phcenicians  in  possession  of 
I  the  most  desirable  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.    They 
I  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  confine  their  commercial 
Bimdertakings  to  new  seas,  or  to  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
■  tsnean  which  their  rivals  had  not  already  appropri- 
'  ated.    Neither  of  these  people  aspired  to  territorial,  as 
distinguished  from  commercial,  dominion.    The  pos- 
session of  the  sea-coast  sufficed  to  secure  the  latter; 
with  the  former  they  had  no  concern.     With  the  Ro- 
mans the  case  was  entirely  different.    They  deemed 
mere  commercial  supremacy  as  of  but  slight  impor- 
tance, and  claimed,  and  ultimately  acquired,  universal 
dominion.     With  the  downf  Edl  of  the  Western  Empire 
commerce  greatly  declined,  and  at  times  almost  dia- 
.  j^peared.    With  the  revival  of  civilization,  however, 
I'oommercial  intercourse  was  re-established,  and  was 
rfostered  and  controlled  by  those  cities  of  Italy  and 

D  entering  Baalry  Buy,  on  Iliu  Irish  coast;  the  other  in  1T96,  when 
rnioua  Freocli  fleet  succeeded,  during  a  period  of  more  tlian 
dx  wecka,  in  evading  a  no  less  gkilful  nnval  commander  than  Lord 
NelsoD.    Thiers,  vol  iv.,  pp.  ST.  260  ei  >eq. 
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Spain  which  were  the  first  to  engage  in  maritime  pur- 
suits, toward  the  close  of  the  Dark  Ages.  These  cities 
soon  claimed  exclusive  dominion  over  certain  waters 
for  puqjoses  of  trade,  and  forliade  all  commerce  with 
such  coasts  to  the  ships  of  other  cities.  Their  right 
to  such  exclusive  intercourse  was  denied,  and  numer- 
ous wars  were  undertaken,  some  in  support  of,  and 
others  in  op]>osition  to,  these  claims. 

Venice  was  the  first  of  the  Mediterranean  cities  to 
attain  to  any  considerable  degree  of  commercial  su- 
premacy, and,  so  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  asserted 
a  right  to  tlie  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Adriatic. 
This  claim  was  sanctioned  by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  in 
1177,'  and  was  long  maintained  against  all  ojiposition. 
At  a  later  period  similar  claims  were  advanced  by  Ge- 
noa and  Pisa.  The  discovery  of  the  sea  route  to  India 
by  Portugal,  and  of  the  western  continent  by  S))ain, 
largely  reduced,  and  eventually  destroyed,  the  commer- 
ciaJ  importance  of  the  Mediterranean  cities,  and  trans- 
ferred the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  to  the  two  latter 
powers,  by  whom,  in  turn,  the  most  extravagant  claims 
were  asserted  to  maritime  dominion.  As  the  claims 
brouglit  forwanl  by  Spain  and  Portugal  were  in  some 
degree  conflicting,  they  were  submitted  to  the  i>ope, 
Alexander  VII.,  who,  in  li93,  established,  as  a  boun- 
dary between  them,  a  meridian  line  passing  through  a 
point  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores  Islands.' 
All  of  the  earth's  surface  east  of  that  hne,  which  formed 
no  part  of  the  dominions  of  any  Christian  prince,  was 
declared  to  belong  to  Portugal;  while  all  to  the  west 
of  the  same  Une  was,  subject  to  a  similar  restriction, 

'  Azuai,  vol.  i.,  p.  76.  '  Ibid.,  p.  106. 
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decreed  to  Spain.    Claims  somewhat  similar  in  charac- 
ter were  advanced,  at  a  later  period,  l»y  England  and 
Holland,  only  to  encounter  the  most  serious  and  obsti- 
nate resistance,  which  resulted  in  their  final  almndon- 
tnent.    The  last  instance  of  such  a  claim  being  ad- 
vanced to  any  considerable  portion  of  the  high  seas 
L  was  that  of  Russia,  who  asserted  the  right  of  excln- 
I  Bive  navigation  of  that  jiart  of  the  Pacific  lying  north 
of  the  fifty-fourth  degree  of  north  latitude,  on  the 
ground  tbat  it  possessed  the  coasts  of  both  continents 
above  that  Une.    This  claim,  however,  was  rehnquished 
upon  the  representations  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  has  never  been  reasserted.' 
If  the  claims  which  have  been  made,  at  different 
'   times,  to  exclusive  maritime  dominion  be  examined, 
I  St  will  be  found  that  each  of  them  is  susceptible  of  be- 
^  ing  resolve*l  into  two  jjarts ; 

(a.)  A  claim  to  a  kind  of  territorial  sovereignty  over 
a  portion  of  the  high  seas,  with  the  adjacent  coasts. 

(A.)  A  claim  to  the  right  of  exclusive  commercial 
intepoouTse  with  the  territories  whose  coasts  were 
washed  by  the  waters  over  which  juristhctioQ  was 
asserted. 

The  first  of  these  claims  has  been  vigorously  opposed 
ance  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuni\  and  with 
such  success  (hat  all  such  claims  have  long  since  been 
aban<loned,  never  to  be  reasertcd. 

The  second  continued  to  exist,  and  viaa  long  reoo^ 

niaetl  as  just  and  equitable.    As  new  territories  were 

bMqiiired  by  diffoent  European  poweis,  either  by  cok>- 
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lUzation  or  by  conquest,  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading  with  them  was  claimed  by  the  parent  or  con- 
quering stale,  and,  tacitly  or  expressly,  recognized  by 
other  states  of  the  civilized  world. 

T/te  M'Mopdhf  of  Colonial  TVfff/n?.  —  Although  the 
claim  of  a  parent  state  to  a  practical  monopoly  of  co- 
lonial trade  was  finally  recognized,  such  recognition 
was  not  conceded  without  opposition,  nor  was  the  co- 
ioniaJ  monopoly  itself  a  source  of  unmixeil  benefit  to 
the  state  enjoying  it.  In  time  of  peace  it  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  revenue,  and  afforded  a  favorable  market  for 
the  productions  of  the  mother  country.  In  the  event 
of  war,  however,  if  the  parent  state  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  a  belligerent,  its  vessels  engaged  in  the  colonial 
trade  became  liable  to  capture  and  confiscation,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  measure  the  resulting  loss  by  the 
money  value  of  the  ships  and  cargoes  which  were  capt- 
ured by  the  enemy.  A  large  part  of  the  belligerent's 
commerce  was  destroyed,  or  diverted  to  other  chan- 
nels, and  was  but  slowly  revived  after  the  peace.  To 
obviate  this  attempts  were  made,  at  times,  by  several 
European  states,  to  transfer  their  colonial  trade  to  a 
neutral  flag,  during  the  period  of  hostilities.  As  this 
course  deprived  a  belligerent  of  the  right  to  injure  his 
enemy,  by  a  resort  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  means 
of  coercion  then  recognized  by  the  laws  of  war,  such 
transfers  of  trade  were  stoutly  resisted,  chiefly  by  the 
British  government ;  whose  maritime  prejKinderance 
had  become  so  firudy  estabhshed  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  to  enable  it  to  enforce  respect,  in 
so  far  as  its  own  interests  were  concerned,  to  whatever 
views  of  maritime  warfare  were  deemed  by  it  to  be  cor- 
rect, ajid  in  accordance  with  International  Law. 
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The  Rvle  of  1756. — The  view  thus  advanced  by 
Great  Britain,  which  has  been  known  as  tlie  llule  of 
1756,  was  immediately  opposed  by  France  and  Spain, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  by  the  United  States.  A  principle  or  rule, 
asserted,  or  even  enforced,  by  one  powerful  state,  is 
not  a  rule  of  International  Law.  It  can  becoit»« 
such  only  when  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  civihzed  stales  of  the  "world.  The 
Eule  of  1756  never  received  such  general  recognition 
as  to  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  rule  of  International 
Law.  That  the  rule,  if  persisted  in,  would  have  given 
rise  to  most  serious  complications,  cannot  be  doubte*'- 
Its  severity,  however,  was  gradually  relaxed  as  practi" 
oal  free  trade  was  finally  conceded  to  colonies ;  largely 
upon  their  demand  to  enter  the  markets  of  the  worf^ 
upon  equal  terms  with  the  mother  country. 

6,  Development  of  the  Theory  of  A'cutrality  am^^^ 
the  Nonr-maritime  States  of  Europe. — The  power  tiJ*^ 
importance  of  the  Mediterranean  cities  was  entir^^^ 
maritime,  and  was  due  to  the  energy  and  industry  w^»*^ 
which  they  prosecuted  their  commercial  undertakia.^^ 
They  had  but  Uttle  power  on  land ;  tliey  rarely  asse^*  "J 
ed  claims  to  territorial  supremacy,  and  so  were  rar^^^ 
engaged  in  wars,  other  than  those  caused  by  their  li^^ 
fiicting  commercial  interests.    It  ^vas  for  this  rea*'"'*^ , 
that  they  progressed  but  little,  in  their  developme^^     , 
of  the  theorj-  of  neutrality,  beyond  the  establishm^^ 
of  the  rules  regulating  the  subject  of  maritime  captn 
The  relations  of  the  great  European  states,  which  wc 
gradually  acquiring  something  of  their  ])resent  ter""^*^ 
torial  form,  were  not  such  as  to  favor  the  developm^  **^l 
of  any  consistent  or  enduring  theory  of  neutral  obh| 
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tion.  Their  relations  were  more  generally  hostile  than 
peaceful ;  private  and  dynastic  wars  wei-e  common,  and 
the  brief  periods  during  wliich  hoBtilitiea  were  inter- 
rupted, or  suspended,  were  usually  devoted  to  the  prep- 
aration of  new  schemes  of  conquest  or  dominion.  Some 
progress  must  have  been  mode,  however,  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  great  powers  made  peace  occasionnlly  de- 
arable.  But  it  was  impossible  for  the  conception  of 
nentrahty  to  obtain  general  recognition  until  the  de- 
wre  of  the  powers  to  remain  at  peace  had  acquired  suf- 
ficient strength  to  become  at  least  equal  to  the  desire 
f<w  war  and  conquest.  In  the  absence  of  positive  evi- 
dence, it  13  fair  to  presume  that  the  rudiments  of  the 
theory  were  first  recognize<l  by  tliose  states  which  be- 
came neutral  by  reason  of  their  distance  from  the  thear 
tpe  of  war,  and  from  a  consequent  lack  of  direct  interest 
in  the  war,  or  its  results.  When  the  principle  of  the 
wlance  of  power  first  began  to  be  understood,  it  seems 
^  have  been  regartled  as  possible  to  maintain  it  in  no 
other  way  tlian  by  waging  war  against  the  state,  or 
states,  which  threatened  it.  Indeed,  it  was  not  merely 
threatene*!,  it  was  repeatedly  attacked,  and  was  in  con- 
*^^^t  danger  of  overthrow,  which  could  be  effectively 
Pi^vented  only  by  force  of  arms.  This  state  of  affairs 
**Qtril)uteti  powerfully  to  retard  the  growth  of  the 
theorv  of  neutrality,  since  every  important  state  in 
,  Tope  was  obhged  to  take  part,  as  principal  or  ally, 
***  the  numerous  wars  which  wore  undertaken  when- 
^^^r  the  equihbrium  was  disturbed. 

-f^fiuftice  of  England  upon  the  Devehpment  of  the 

'^^^dem  Theory  of  Neutrality. — The  insular  situation 

England,  so  placed  as  to  be  secure  from  attack  ex- 

^pt  by  sea,  enabled,  and  to  some  extent  constrained, 
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that  power  to  adopt  a  policy  of  partial  abstinence  froir^fc 

interference  in  Continental  affairs ;  and  to  decline  tai: 

ing  part  in  Continental  wars  in  which  it  had  no  impop— - 
taut  interests  at  stake.  Kot  only  was  England  ablel-^ 
decline  participation  in  such  wars,  thus  placing  heri»D 
a,  position  of  practical  neutrahty,  but  her  power  Cfcn 
land  and  sea  was  so  great  as  to  enable  her  to  insist 
upon  her  neutrality  being  respected  by  belhgerents 
She  thus  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  advocate  of 
neutrality,  and  an  example  to  other  powers  of  the  »^ 
vantage  of  remaining  neutral. 

General  Acceptance  of  the  Modem  Theory  in  t^ 
Seventeenth   Century;   its  Later   Illstory.  —  Althoofi'' 
its  progress  hatl  been  extremely  slow,  the  principle  oi 
neutrality  had  received  such  general  recognition  by  tb« 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  centurj',  as  to  lead  Groti*"* 
to  devote  a  portion  of  his  work  to  a  discussion  of  ti** 
rights  and  duties  of  neutrals.    From  that  time  its  pf**^' 
ress  was  more  rajiid.    The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  larg*" 
ly  diminished  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Pope  *" 
secular  affaii-s,  and  enabled  the  intercourse  of  the  F'^' 
ropean  states  to  assume  a  more  normal  chai-acter.  W**-*^ 
became  less  frequent,  and  were  more  closely  restrict  ^^' 
in  their  operations  and  effects,  to  the  states  which  w^*? 
immediately  concemetl  in  them.     The  states  wb-*^^ 
chose  to  occupy  the  position  of  neutrals,  at  the  c^^ 
break  of  war,  steadily  increased  in  number ;  and  vr  ^^^'■ 
led  to  insist  more  strongly  ujtou  their  rights  being 
Bpecteti  by  beUigerents, 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Dutch  became  -""^ 
terested  in  the  amehoration  of  the  rules  of  mariti  :*^*^ 
capture.  Their  efforts  were  not  permanently  socce^^^, 
ful,  however,  and,  as  their  inffuence  declined,  that      *^ 
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the  United  States  began  to  be  put  forth  in  advocacy  of 
tbesame  caase.  Their  independence  had  no  sooner  been 
recognized  than  they  began  to  assume  importance  as  a 
commertial  power.  The  tendencies  of  the  new  state 
were  altogether  peaceful.  Its  distance  fi-om  Europe, 
not  less  than  its  peculiar  governmeutal  institutions,  se- 
cured it  an  almost  complete  immunity  from  interfer- 
ence in  European  affairs,  and  enabled  its  people  to  devote 
their  enei^es  to  projects  of  internal  development,  and 
to  the  extension  of  their  ali-eady  imjKirtant  commercial 
relations.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  was, 
from  the  first,  one  of  strict  non-participation  in  ques- 
tions of  strictly  European  concern.  Every  considerar 
tion,  therefore,  of  material  interest  and  territorial  po- 
sition, induced  the  new  republic  to  occupy  an  attitude 
of  neutrality  in  all  wars  of  European  origin.  The  jus- 
tice and  advantage  of  this  policy  were  fully  appreciated 
^y  those  who  directed  its  foi-eign  affairs,  and  so  thor- 
oughly were  tlie  principles  of  neutral  obligation  un- 
derstood by  them,  that  the  early  proclamations  of  neu- 
ti^ty,  issued  by  the  United  States,  not  only  served  to 
^tabiish  tJie  permanent  neutral  policy  of  that  jiower, 
"Ut  were  soon  generally  accepted  as  furnishing  an  en- 
"mllig  standard  of  neutral  right  and  duty. 

7,  Gradationa  of  Neutrality.  —  The  cnido  and  im- 
P^i^ect  views  of  neutral  duty  which  fonnerly  prevailed 
^nitted  of  gradations,  or  degrees,  of  neutral  obliga^ 
tiOQ  These  were,  in  substance,  violations  of  neutral- 
,  y*  and,  as  such,  are  no  longer  sanctioned  by  the  prao- 
^^^  of  nations.  Such  was  the  qualified  neutrality  of 
*^ia  European  states  during  the  last  century,  by 
**ich  the  obUgation  to  remain  neutral  was  qualified 
^  a  previous  treaty  with  one  of  the  belligerents,  stip- 
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ulating  to  furnish  him  with  certain  aid  in  men,  money, 
or  war  material  in  the  event  of  a  jiarticular  war,  or 
upon  the  occurrence  of  hostilities  of  any  kind  with 
any  state.  Such  action  would  not  now  bo  tolerated ; 
and  a  state  entering  into  such  treaty  engn~ement8 
would  be  regarded  as  an  ally  of  the  enemy  so  soon  as 
it  undertook  to  carry  into  effect  its  treaty  stipulations. 
Permanent  Neutrality. -^'^ha  status  of  permanent 
neutrality  occupied  by  Switzerland  an<l  Belgium  is  in 
no  way  rejjugnant  to  International  Law.  The  excej)- 
tional  circumstances  in  each  case  are,  to  some  extent, 
based  upon  the  size  and  territorial  position  of  these 
states,  upon  their  inferior  military  jwwer  as  compared 
with  the  great  states  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  upon  considerations  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  preservation  of  the  European  bal- 
ance of  power. 

A-rmed  Neutrality. — An  armed  neutrality  is,  in  fact, 
an  alliance  of  several  powers,  usually  of  a  defensive 
character,  though  this  is  by  no  means  essential.  The 
purpose  of  such  an  alliance  is  to  secure  the  mainte- 
nance of  certain  views  of  neutral  right,  whicli  are  be- 
lieved to  be  in  danger,  or  whose  justice  is  hkely  to  be 
questioned.  The  most  striking  historical  examples  of 
sucli  alliances  are  those  of  the  armed  neutralities,  of  the 
northern  European  powers,  of  17S0  and  1800.  These 
alliances  were  made  to  defend  the  principle  of  free 
ships,  free  goods,  which  had  been  adopted  by  treaties 
between  the  Baltic  powers,  and  wliich  was  opposed  by 
I  England ;  that  power  being,  on  both  occasions,  a  bel- 
f  ligerent.  Although  the  purpose  of  the  alliance  was 
not  effected  on  either  occasion,  the  agitation  of  the 
question  continued,  and  without  doubt  contributed 
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materially  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris.  If  the  commercial  interests  of  several 
nations  are  threatened  by  mijust  or  unlawful  measures, 
on  the  part  of  a  belligerent,  which  they  deem  unjust 
or  dangerous,  there  can  be  no  question  of  their  right 
to  secure  their  menaced  interests  by  such  combinations 
as  seem  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 

Strict  A'eutrality. — As  at  present  understood,  a  state, 
in  becoming  neutral,  occupies  a  position  of  strict  neu- 
trality. It  rigidly  abstains  from  aiding  either  bellig- 
erent, or  from  rendering  to  either  of  them  any  service, 
however  slight  or  immaterial,  which  is  calculated  to 
assist  him  in  his  mihtary  operations.  The  friendly 
relations  existing  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  are  not 
interrupted,  and  it  is  to  secure  the  continuance  of  such 
relations  that  a  neutral  state  becomes  charged  with 
certain  duties,  during  war,  which  do  not  exist  during 
peace.  These  obligations  are  the  measure  of  a  neu- 
tral's duty  in  war.  They  are  determined  by  Intemar 
tional  Law.  and  have  the  same  binding  force  upon  all 
states.  A  failure  in  the  performance  of  these  duties 
is  an  injury  to  the  particular  belhgerent  who  suffers 
by  the  failure  of  a  neutral  state  to  fullil  its  obligations. 
These  obligations  have  to  do,  in  part  with  the  conduct 
of  the  neutral  state  in  its  capacity  as  a  bodj'  corporate, 
and  in  part  with  the  conduct  of  persons  within  its  ju- 
risdiction. 

8,  Neutral  Duty  of  a  State. — A  state,  in  its  corpo- 
rate capacity,  is  not  permitted  to  give  any  material 
aid  to  either  belligerent,  or  to  furnish  money,  ships, 
troops,  suleistence,  or  munitions  of  war ;  or  to  render 
any  assistance  which  is  likely  to  l>e  useful  to  such  bel- 
ligerent in  his  military  operations.    A  neutral  state, 
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therefore,  cannot  permit  its  ports,  or  territorial  waters, 
to  be  used  as  a  base  of  hostile  operatioDs,  or  as  depots 
of  supply  of  articles  susceptible  of  warlike  use.  It  is 
forbidden  to  allow  the  enlistment  of  men,  or  the  or- 
ganization or  equipment,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  a  hos- 
tile expedition,  by  sea  or  land,  within  its  territorial 
limits. 

Some  of  these  acts  being,  in  sulstance,  acts  of  sov- 
ereignty, are  forbidden  alike  in  peace  and  war.  Oth- 
ers are  permitted  in  peace,  but  are  forbidden  in  time 
of  war.  The  principle  underlying  the  latter  class  la 
this.  Any  substantial  aid  or  service,  which  contributes 
to  the  success  of  the  military  operations  of  one  bellig- 
erent, enables  him  to  inflict  an  injury  upon  his  enemy 
with  whom  the  neutral  is  at  peace.  The  neuti-al  state, 
therefore,  in  a  more  or  less  direct  manner,  has  injured, 
or  contributed  to  injure,  a  friend.  As  every  state  is 
the  exclusive  judge  as  to  what  injuries  it  shall  regard 
as  furnishing  just  cause  for  war,  a  neutral  state  may 
in  this  way,  by  a  single  act  of  service,  become  a  party 
to  the  war.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that,  if  it  were 
permitted  to  render  such  services  with  impunity,  every 
important  war  would,  sooner  or  later,  involve  all  neu- 
tral states  in  its  operations,  and  so  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  International  Law  would  fail  of  attain- 
ment. War  would  again  become  the  rule,  as  in  an- 
cient times,  and  for  much  the  same  reason.  Perma- 
nent peace  would  be  impossible,  and  the  relations  of 
states  would  be  subjected  to  a  constant  strain,  which 
would  seriously  afEect  their  prosperity  and  material 
development, 

I^eutral  Dittiea. — A  state  in  becoming  a  neutral  can- 
not divest  itself  of  its  duties  to  other  states,  and  to 
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their  individual  subjects,  which  are  incumbent  upon  it 
in  time  of  peace.  Tliese  continue  in  force,  but  certain 
precautions  incident  to,  and  made  necessary  by,  the 
fact  of  war,  must  be  observed  in  their  performance. 

Aaylwtn,  to  Troops  and  Ships. — A  neutral  ia  obliged 
to  grant  an  asylum  to  individuals  of  the  enemy,  who 
come  into  its  territorial  limits  to  escape  pursuit,  or  to 
find  protection  from  acts  of  hostility.  They  become 
subject  to  neutral  jurisdiction  so  soon  as  they  enter  its 
territory.  If  fleeing  from  an  enemy,  they  are  dis- 
armed, and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  neutral  govern- 
ment, may  be  removed  to  points  in  the  interior,  and 
may  there  be  subjected  to  such  measures  of  police  su- 
pervision, or  positive  restraint,  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  secure  resxiect  for  its  neutrality.  If  in  large 
numbers  and  without  means  of  support,  these  fugitives 
are  made  the  subject  of  treaty  arrangements,  and  are 
usually  supported  at  the  expense  of  their  own  govern- 
ment. The  French  troops  who  fled  to  Belgium,  after 
the  battle  of  Sedan,  were  disarmed  and  conveyed  to  a 
point  at  some  distance  from  the  frontier,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  their  maintenance  was  ultimately  defra3'ed 
by  the  French  government. 

Rigkt  (if  AayluTn  in  the  Case  of  Public  and  Private 
Vessels. — A  similar  right  of  asylum  exists  in  the  case 
of  public  and  private  armed  vessels,  and  to  merchant 
ships  belonging  to  either  belligerent.  They  may  seek 
refuge  in  a  neutral  port  fi-om  the  perils  of  the  sea,  or 
from  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy.  The  protection 
of  the  neutral  government  is  extended  to  them  so  soon 
as  they  come  within  its  territorial  waters ;  and  it  may 
resist,  by  force  if  need  be,  any  hostile  attempts  that 
are  directed  against  them  while  within  its  jurisdiction. 
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As  the  favor  is  that  of  asylum  only,  the  asylum  maj 
terminate  at  the  will  of  the  neutral.    "When  vessels  of 
two  belligerents  are  found  in  a  neutral  port,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  neutral  to  es- 
tablish such  regulations,  in  regard  to  their  conduct  and 
departure,  as  will  make  it  im]x>ssible  for  an  engagement 
to  take  place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pwt 
This  object  is  usually  attained  by  the  enforcement  ot 
the  twenty-four  hour  tide,  by  which,  when  one  belliger 
ent  vessel  departs,  the  other  is  forbidden  to  sail  within 
twenty-four  hours.    This  rule  has  been  so  fi-eqoenlly 
and  generally  applietl,  in  recent  times,  as  to  have  re- 
ceived the  universal  sanction  of  nations. 

Neutral  Terriiory.  —  The  territory  and  territorill 
waters  of  a  neutral  state  are  sacred  from  belligewit 
intrusion,  save  with  the  consent  of  the  neutral  govern- 
ment.   Such  consent  may  be  granted,  or  denial,  to 
both  belligerents ;  but,  according  to  the  present  role, 
cannot  be  granted  to  either  to  the  exclusion  ot  tlic 
other.    Captures  made  in  neutral  walors  are  restored, 
or  indemnified,  even  after  they  have  been  condemned 
by  a  prize  court,  since  such  courts  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  prizes  made,  except  on  the  high  seas,  or  witl^* 
the  territorial  waters  of  a  belligereut.    "  It  beloi*^^ 
however,  exclusively  to  the  neutral  govemmenl    * 
raise  objection  to  a  title  founded  upon  a  capture  m*^ 
within  neutral  territory.    So  far  as  the  adverse  bel^^ 
erent  is  concerned,  he  has  no  right  to  complain  if  *^ 
case  be  trie<l  before  a  comjietent  court."     Tlie  ^*^ 
emment  of  the  owner  of  the  captured  projierty  ti>^ 
indeed,  call  the  neutral  to  account  for  pemiittin^' 

'  Tlic  Arrognnle  Borceloncs,  Wbcaloa,  vol.  vli.,  p.  490. 
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raudulent,  unworthy,  or  unnecessary  violation  of  its 
jurisdiction,  and  such  ijermission  may,  according  to 
the  circumstances,  convert  the  neutral  into  a  bellig- 
erent." ' 

The  right  of  a  public  armed  vessel  of  a  belligerent 
to  enter  a  neutral  port,  when  not  in  distress,  is  usually 
conceded ;  and  is  presumed,  unless  notice  to  the  con- 
trary is  formally  given  by  the  neutral  government. 
They  may  be  forbidden  to  enter  certain  ports,  or  to 
enter  neutral  territory  at  all  except  in  distress,  but  the 
rule  must  bear  equally  ujion  lx)th  belligerents.  Pri- 
vateers may  be  denied  entrance  to  neutral  ports,  es- 
pecially if  the  neutral  government  is  a  party  to  the 
Declaration  of  Paris.  The  bringing  in  of  prizes  is 
still  authorized  by  existing  treaties,  though  the  jjresent 
tendency  is  to  restrict  the  right  within  the  narrowest 
limits,  if  not  to  deny  it  altogether.  The  condemnation 
or  sale  of  such  prizes  by  a  neutral  prize  court,  or  by  a 
belligerent  prize  court  sitting  in  neutral  territory,  is 
no  longer  permitted. 

A  belligerent  war  ship  which  has  been  permitted  to 
enter  a  neutral  iK>rt,  may  procure  there  such  supplies, 
not  contraband  of  war,  an  may  be  pennitted  by  the 
neutral  government.  The  supply  of  coal  is  now  made 
the  subject  of  sjiecial  regulation,  and  only  a  limited 
amount  is  allowed  to  be  taken  in.* 


'  Phillimore.  vol.  iii.,  p.  287. 

'  On  Jon.  Bl,  1362.  tlie  Brituili  govcmmciit  adopted  tlie  rule  ttiat 
a  belligerent  armed  vessel  was  lo  be  permilted  to  receive,  at  any 
BrilUh  port,  a  supply  of  coal  sufflcii^ut  to  enable  lier  to  reacli  a,  port 
of  her  own  conntij,  or  a  nearer  deslination.  A  second  supply  was 
not  to  be  given  within  three  montlis,  save  with  tbe  espresa  pennia- 
aiOD  of  the  government. 
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9.  ResponaihlUt;/  of  a  Neutral  State  for  the  Acts  of 
its  Subjects. — A  different  rule  applies  to  the  conduct  of 
the  subjects  of  a  neutral  state,  than  is  applied  to  the 
neutral  state  itself,  in  its  relations  with  the  belliger- 
ents. It  has  been  seen  that  the  restrictions,  to  which 
neutral  states  are  subject,  are  such  as  will  prevent  them 
from  aiding  either  belligerent  in  his  military  operar 
tious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  the  smallest  possible 
consistent  with  the  ])urpose  of  the  war.  The  subjects 
of  a  neutral  state,  however,  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war, 
are  engaged  in  many  different  occupations,  over  some 
of  which  the  belligerent  is  given  jurisdiction  to  the 
extent  of  actual  prohibition.  They  are  also  engaged 
in  the  production,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  certain 
articles  which  become  contraband  of  war  if  sold  to  an 
enemy,  or  found  at  sea  en  route  to  an  enemy^s  port. 
In  all  other  respects  their  undertakings  are  innocent, 
and  are  not  interrupted,  or  affectel,  by  the  fact  of  war. 
The  manufacture  of  contraband  articles,  and  even  their 
sale,  in  neutral  jurisdiction,  continues  to  l>e  an  inno- 
cent and  lawful  occupation.  The  neutral  state  itself 
ought  not  to  bo  expected  to  interfere  with  the  pursuits 
of  its  subjects,  so  long  as  they  are  not  hkely  to  com- 
ptomisB  the  position  of  neutrality  which  it  assumed  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  power  j^laced  in  the 
I  hands  of  the  belligerents  to  blockade  the  ports  of  an 

^^^^V  enemy,  to  search  neutral  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and 
^^^^H  to  seize  and  condemn  such  portions  of  their  cargoes 
^^^^H  as  are  contraband  of  war,  or  are  destined  to  a  block- 
^^^^H  aded  port,  are  ample  to  protect  them  from  being  in- 
^^^^^  jnred  by  the  acts  of  individuals.  If  they  do  not,  or 
^^^^^K  cannot,  make  their  powers  effective,  they  canuot,  of 
^^^^B  Tight,  expect  neutral  states  to  assist  them  in  their  en- 
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deavors.  JTor  can  they  expect  neutrals  to  resort  to 
severe  police  measures,  against  their  own  subjects,  in  a 
matter  ivith  which  they  have  no  direct  concern. 

View  of  En<iland  and  tlte  Untied  States.— The  prin- 
ciple involved  was  well  stated  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his 
reply  to  the  Mexican  government,  which  had  com- 
plained of  certain  alleged  violations  of  neutrality,  on 
the  part  of  individuals,  in  tho  supply  of  arras  to  Texas, 
then  at  war  with  Mexico.  "  It  is  not  the  pi-actice  of 
nations  to  prohibit  their  own  subjects,  by  provious 
laws,  from  trafficking  in  articles  contraband  of  war. 
Such  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  risk  of  those  engaged 
in  it,  under  the  habihties  and  penalties  prescribed  by 
the  law  of  nations  or  particular  treaties.  If  it  be  true, 
therefore,  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been 
engaged  in  a  commerce  by  which  Texas,  an  enemy  of 
Mexico,  has  been  supplied  with  arms  and  munitions  of 
war,  the  government  of  tlie  United  States,  neverthe- 
less, was  not  Ireund  to  prevent  it ;  could  not  have  pre- 
vented it,  without  a  manifest  departure  from  tho  prin- 
ciples of  neutrality,  and  is  in  no  way  answerable  for 
the  consequences.  .  .  .  The  eighteenth  article  (of  the 
treaty  between  tho  United  States  and  Mexico)  enumer- 
ates those  commodities  which  shall  be  reg!U-de<l  as  con- 
traband of  war ;  but  neither  that  article,  nor  any  other, 
imposes  on  either  nation  any  duty  of  preventing,  by 
previous  regulation,  commerce  in  such  articles.  Such 
commerce  is  left  to  its  ordinary  fate,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations." ' 
Mr.  Layard,  the  Solicitor-Gieneral  of  the  British  gov- 

'  Lawrenee'a  Wlieaton,  p.  813,  note,  citing  Wel)ster'a  Works,  vol. 
vi.,  p.  453,  ■'  Letter  of  Webster  to  Tliompson."  July  8,  1842. 
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emment,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Comnions,  adopt- 
ed the  view  almve  stated,  and  added,  '■  The  only  law 
which  enables  Her  Majesty's  government  to  interfere 
in  such  cases  is  called  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and 
the  whole  nature  and  scope  of  that  act  is  sufficiently 
and  shortly  set  out  in  its  title.  It  is  '  An  act  to  pre- 
vent the  enlisting  and  engagement  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  to  serve  in  a  foreign  service,  and  the  fitting 
,  out  or  equipping  in  Iler  Majesty's  dominions,  of  ves- 
sels for  warlike  purposes,  without.  Her  Majesty's  li- 
cense.' That  act  does  not  touch,  in  any  way  whatever, 
private  vessels  which  may  carry  cargoes,  contrabuid, 
or  not  contraband,  between  this  country  and  any  port 
in  a  belligerent  country,  whether  under  blcx:kade  or 
not ;  and  the  government  of  this  country,  and  the  gov- 
emnients  of  our  colonial  possessions,  liave  no  power 
whatever  to  interfere  with  private  vessels  under  socli 
circumstances. 

"  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  the  queen's  proclanuk- 
tion  there  is  a  general  warning  at  the  end,  addressed 
to  all  the  queen's  subjects,  that  they  are  not,  either  tB 
violation  of  their  duty  to  the  queen,  as  subjects  of  A 
neutral  sovereign,  or  in  violation  or  contravention  ol 
the  law  of  nations,  to  do  various  things,  one  of  which 
is  carrying  axticles  considered  and  deemed  to  be  con- 
traband of  war,  according  to  law  or  the  modem  us 
of  nations,  for  the  use  or  sen'ico  of  either  of  the  con^ 
tending  parties.  That  warning  is  addressed  to  them  to 
apprise  them  that  if  they  do  these  things  they  will  have 
to  undergo  the  penal  consequences  by  tlie  statute,  or  b^ 
the  law  of  nations,  in  that  behalf  imposed  or  denounced 
In  those  coses  in  which  the  statute  is  silent,  the  goTenh< 
ment  is  powerless,  and  the  law  of  nations  cornea  in. 
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"  The  law  of  nations  exposes  sncli  ijersons  to  have 
their  ships  seized,  and  their  goods  taken  and  subjected 
to  confiscation,  and  it  fuither  deprives  them  of  the 
right  to  look  to  the  government  of  their  owa  country 
for  protection.  And  this  principle  of  non-interference 
in  things  whicli  the  law  does  not  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  deal  with,  so  far  from  being  a  violation  of  the 
duty  of  neutrality — which  the  government  is  anxious 
to  comply  with — is  in  accordance  with  all  the  princi- 
ples which  have  been  laid  down  by  jurists,  and  more 
especially  by  the  great  jurists  of  the  United  States." ' 

Continental  View  -upon  the  Sahjecl  of  Governmental 
Control  of  the  Acts  of  Individuals. — The  views  above 
expressed  are  those  which  have  long  been  held  upon 
this  subject  in  England  and  the  United  States,  Most 
Continental  writers  are  at  variance  with  this,  and  con- 
tend that  more  or  less  of  direct  governmental  inter- 
ference is  necessary.  This  difference  of  view  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  governments  of  nearly  all  the 
Continental  states  of  Europe  are  highly  centralized  in 
character,  and  all  comraereial  undertakings  are  there- 
fore subject  to  a  more  or  leas  complete  governmental 
BuiJer\'ision  and  control  This  is  the  case  in  time  of 
peace,  and  is  an  incident  of  internal  administration. 
In  time  of  wsx  it  is  extremely  easy  for  any  of  these 
governments  to  regulate,  or  even  to  effectually  pro- 
hibit, contraband  trade  on  the  part  of  its  subjects,  if  it 
is  deemed  desirable  to  do  so  as  a  matter  of  state  poli- 
cy.   In  England  and  the  United  States  no  such  super- 

'  Lnwrence's  WlicatoD,  pp.  813,  814,  citing  remarks  of  Solicilor- 
Qencral  Loyftrd  in  Ibe  ITouao  of  Commona,  Feb.  23. 1862.  See  nlso 
"Annual  Message  of  President  Piercp,"  1854.  '■Executive  Docu- 
ments of  Hie  United  Slates."  1854-1853. 
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vision  exists  in  time  of  peace ;  and  it  could  be  estab- 
lished in  time  of  war  only  as  tlie  result  of  legislation 
upon  tlie  subject,  and  could  be  maintained  only  at 
great  exjiense,  and  at  tiie  constant  rislt  of  violating 
some  of  the  existing  constitutional  guarantees  of  indi- 
vidual right, 

10.  Neutral  Rights.  —  A  neutral  state,  as  such,  re- 
ceives no  addition  to  its  sovereign  rights,  either  in 
number  or  extent,  at  the  outbreak  of  war.     It  is  at 
peace  with  both  belligerents,  and  they  have  no  more 
right  to  commit  acts  of  hostility  within  its  jurisdiction 
I  in  time  of  war,  than  in  time  of  peace.     The  neutral, 
I  therefore,  may  not  only  insist  upon  a  complete  inimu- 
I  nity  from  such  acts  of  belligerency,  but  may  use  force 
I:  to  compel  respect  to  its  sovereignty  within  the  sphere 
I  of  its  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  to  resist  acts  of  ag- 
'  gression  originating  with  either  belligerent,  and  di- 
rected against  the  neutral  state,  or  against  the  other 
belligerent,  in  neutral  territory. 

Violations  of  neutral  right  have  occurred  not  infre- 
quently in  the  past,  and,  as  the  sphere  within  which 
neutral  rights  are  each  year  more  strongly  insisted 
upon  is  steadily  incre.ising.  such  riolations  are  likely 
to  occur  quite  as  frequently  in  the  future.     A  neutral 
state  may  tlierefore  insist — (1)  upon  an  entire  immn- 
,    nity  from  acts  of  belligerency  within  its  territorial 
L  limits.    A  public  vessel,  by  sailing  tlirough  the  coast 
ft  of  a  neutral  state,  in  no  way  violates  its  neutrality. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  act  is  done  in  the 
I  mmple  prosecution  of  a  voy.ige,  and  when  not  in  pnr- 
I'Suit  of  the  enemy.    It  has  been  seen  that  a  belligerent 
V  Teasel,  either  puhUc  or  private,  is  entitled  to  an  asylum 
I  the  port  of  a  neutnU  from  danger  of  captare  by 
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an  enemy  as  well  as  from  the  perils  of  the  3ea.  An 
armed  vessel,  therefore,  which  pursues  an  enemy  into 
neutral  waters,  or  effects  a  capture  there,  has  violated 
the  sovereignty  of  the  neutrai  state.  It  may  be  forci- 
cibly  compelled  to  desist  from  the  pursuit,  and  all 
captures  made  by  it  in  neutral  jurisdiction  are  illegal, 
and  must  be  restored.  The  sovereignty  of  the  neu- 
tral state  has  been  invaded,  and  it  may  resort  to  such 
measui-es  of  prevention,  or  redress,  as  it  may  deem  best 
suited  to  the  emergency  of  the  case. 

(2.)  A  neutral  state  is  entitled  to  a  similar  immunity 
from  acts  of  belligerency  on  land.  Troops  fleeing 
from  an  enemy  may  seek  an  asylum  in  neutral  terri- 
tory. They  must  release  their  prisoners,  however,  give 
up  all  booty  and  cajitui-ed  jtroperty.  and  surrender 
their  arms  tluring  the  period  of  their  sojourn  upon 
neutral  soil.  The  enemy  must  cease  his  pursuit  at 
the  neutral  boundary.  Should  he  continue  it  farther 
his  act  is  one  of  invasion,  and  would  be  properly  re- 
garded as  an  act  of  hostility  by  the  neutral  state 
whose  sovereignty  is  offended.  Should  either  bellig- 
erent undertake  to  perform  acts,  within  the  territory 
of  a  frientlly  state,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
neutrality  of  that  state,  the  neutral  may  not  only  cause 
such  acts  to  be  immetliately  desisted  from,  but  may 
punish  the  agents  of  the  belligerent,  if  their  acts  are 
in  violation  of  its  municipal  laws,  or  may  forcibly  eject 
them  from  its  territory. 

This  subject  is  illustrated  by  the  cases  of  the  Chc»- 
ai)eake  and  the  Florida. 

Case  rift/is  Chesapeake. — The  Chesapeake  was  one  of 
a  line  of  passenger  steamers  plying  between  the  porta 
of  New  York  and  Portland,  Maine.    In  1803,  while  on 
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her  way  between  those  points,  she  was  forcibly  seized 
by  a  number  of  her  passengers,  who  clauned  to  be  in  the 
naval  service  of  the  Confederate  States.  In  effecting 
the  seizure  several  of  the  crew  were  killed  and  ^vound- 
ed,  and  the  rest  were  set  on  shore.  The  vessel  was 
navigated  for  a  short  time  by  its  captors,  but  M'as  final- 
ly abandoned  by  them,  in  an  unfre([uented  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  She  was  afterward  found  and 
seized,  in  British  territorial  waters,  by  a  public  armed 
vessel  of  the  United  States.  The  act  was  complained 
of  by  the  British  government  as  a  violation  of  its  neu- 
trality, and  a  demand  was  made  that  the  vessel  be  sur- 
rendered and  the  prisoners  restored  to  British  soil. 
The  demand  was  acceded  to  by  the  United  States,  who 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  exercising  any  authority 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Gi-eat  Briton. 
The  government  of  the  United  States,  in  complying 
with  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  property 
and  jiersons,  jiroposed  that  those  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  forcible  seizure  of  the  vessel  should  be 
surrendered,  with  a  view  to  their  prosecution  for  the 
crime  of  piracy-  The  British  government  decUned  to 
consider  this  proposition  until  the  captured  persons 
had  been  returned  to  its  temtorial  jurisdiction.  The 
ship  was  afterward  restored  to  its  owners,' 

Case  of  the  Florida. — In  1864  the  Confederate  war 
steamer  Florida  entered  the  port  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  coal  and  provisions,  and  of  ef- 
fecting some  necessary  repairs.  "While  thus  engaged, 
the  "Wachusett,  a  public  armed  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  entered  the  same  port.    The  Brazilian  govern- 
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ment,  fearing  a  conflict,  took  such  precautions  as  it 
deemed  proper  to  prevent  its  occurrence,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  port  regulations,  assigned  an  anchor- 
ing-ground  to  each  of  the  belligerent  vessels.  The 
commander  of  the  Wachusett.  taking  advantage  of 
the  absence,  at  night,  of  a  number  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Florida,  sent  a  boat's  crew  to  attach  a 
cable  to  the  Confederate  steamer,  towed  her  out  of 
the  harbor,  and  convej'ed  her  aa  a  prize  to  the  United 
States.  This  flagrant  violation  of  neuti-al  rights  was 
at  once  complained  of  by  the  Brazilian  government. 
The  act  was  promptly  disavowed  by  the  United  States. 
An  apology  was  offered,  and  reparation  made  by  sa- 
luting the  BrazQian  flag  in  tlie  port  of  Bahia.  The 
crew  of  the  Florida  were  restored  to  Brazilian  juris- 
diction. The  captured  vessel  foundered  in  Hampton 
Roads,  under  circumstances  which  were  satisfactorily 
exjiiained  to  the  Brazilian  government."  "The  resti- 
tution of  the  ship  having  thus  become  imirossible,  the 
President  expressed  liis  regret  that  the  sovereignty  of 
Brazil  had  been  violato<l,  dismissed  the  consul  at  Bahia, 
who  had  advisetl  the  olfence,  and  sent  the  commander 
of  the  Wachusett  before  a  court-maitial." ' 

NEUTRALrrr  Laws, 

11.  Those  mimicipal  laws  of  a  state  which  are  intended 

to  prevent  violations  of  its  neutrality  in  time  of  war 

are  called,  in  general,  neutrality  laws.    The  title  varies 

in  different  states,  and  in  many  cases  is  baaed  upon 

'  Bojd's  Whcaton,  p.  409;  Hall,  p.  644;  Dona's  'Whcalon.  p.  SOfl, 
note.  Sec  also  Secretary  Seward's  letter  of  explanation,  "  Foreign 
Relaltoiu  of  the  United  Stales,"  1863, 1B(H. 

'  Bernard,  "  Neutralily  of  Eiigtand,"  etc.,  p,  483. 
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the  particalar  violation  of  nentrality  which  was  first 
made  the  subject  of  positive  legislation,' 

Neutral  Ohligatlo'i  Determined  hy  International, not 
Municipal,  Law. — It  has  been  seen  that  the  neutral 
obhgation  of  a  state  is  iletermined  by  international, 
and  not  by  municipal,  law.  The  conduct  of  every 
state,  which  assumes  the  iK)sition  of  a  neutral  in  war, 
is  therefore  measured  by  the  standard  of  International 
Law.  If  it  fails  in  the  ]>erformance  of  a  neutral  duty, 
it  cannot  plead  the  inefHciency  of  its  municipal  laws 
in  extenuation  of  its  offence,  nor  wiU  an  exact  and  rig- 
orous enforcement  of  such  laws  be  regartled  as  a  ful- 
filment of  its  obligation,  if  their  provisions  ai-e  not  in 
accordance  with  the  international  standard.  The  neu- 
trality laws  of  a  state  may  therefore  be,  in  point  of 
efficiency,  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than  the  stand- 
ard of  neutral  obligation  as  determined  by  the  law  of 
nations ;  or  there  may  be  no  such  municipal  laws.  In 
all  these  cases  the  responsibility  of  the  state  is  precise- 
ly the  same. 

Most  modem  states,  however,  have  covered  this  field 
of  legislation  more  or  less  completely,  either  with  posi- 
tive laws,  defining  rules  of  conduct  for  persons  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction,  and  imixjsing  suitable  penalties 
for  their  violation ;  or  by  general  laws,  or  constitutional 
provisions,  vesting  discretionary  powers  in  certain  de- 
partments of  government,  to  be  usetl  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  violations  of  neutraUty  on  the  part  of 

'  Iq  Euglaad  llic  first  IcgislaiiOD  on  llie  subject  was  caused,  in  Ibo 
lime  of  Jamea  I.,  by  the  enlistnient  of  recruits  in  England  for  ser- 
vice in  otiier  European  armies.  For  tbis  reason  Ihc  British  neu- 
tmliiy  laws  have  rcceis-cd  llie  name  of  Ibo  "Foreign  EnliBtmeat 
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individaals.  Violations  of  neutral  duty  by  a  state,  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  are  questions  of  state  policy 
that  are  rarely  made  the  subject  of  municipal  legisla- 
tion. Neutrality  laws,  as  such,  have  chiefly  to  do  with 
the  acts  of  individuals.  They  permit  or  forbid  partic- 
ular acts,  and  vest  suitable  powers  of  enforcement  in 
certain  oiBcials,  or  departments  of  government. 

English  Neutrality  Laws. — The  first  legislation  in 
England  on  the  subject  of  neutrality  was  ha^l  in  the 
reign  of  James  I,  The  statute  was  intended  to  regu- 
late, rather  than  prohibit,  the  enlistment  of  British  sub- 
jects in  foreign  services.'  This  statute  was  twice  amend- 
ed during  the  reign  of  George  II.,  each  time  in  the  di- 
rection of  greater  severity.'  The  first  general  law  on 
the  subject  of  neuti-ality  was  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  passed  in  ISID,  during  tlie  regency.'  It  remained 
in  force  until  IStO,  when  the  present  act  was  passed.' 

"The  statute  of  1819  was,  with  a  few  unimportant 
exceptions,  never  attempted  to  be  enforced  until  the 
period  of  the  American  Civil  War.  Its  deficiencies 
were  then  fully  discoveretl,  and  the  escape  of  the  Ala- 
bama, the  Treaty  of  Washington  in  1871,  and  the 
Geneva  Arbitration  were  the  grave  consequences."' 

The  neutrality  laws  now  in  force  in  the  British  em- 
pire are  those  contained  in  what  is  known  as  the  For- 
eign Enlistment  Act  of  18iO.  They  extend  to  all  the 
dominions  of  Iler  Majesty,  including  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritorial waters.  The  act  forbids  British  subjects  to 
accept,  or  agree  to  accept,  a  commission  in  the  mili- 

'  3  James  I.,  chap.  4. 

'  9  George  II.,  cLap.  30;  29  George  II,,  chap.  17. 

'  SO  George  III.,  chap.  69.  '  3»  and  34  Victoria,  chap.  90. 

'  Philllmore,  rol.  Ui.,  p.  344. 
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tary  or  naral  service  of  a  state  at  war  with  any  state 
with  which  Her  Majesty  is  at  peace ;  to  leave  the  reahn 
with  intent  to  engage  in  such  service,  or  to  induce 
another  person  to  embark  under  false  representations 
as  to  such  service;  and  imposes  a  ]ienalty  a;;on  any 
master  of  a  ship  who  knowingly  takes  such  persons 
on  board  ship,  with  intent  to  carry  them  to  such  state. 
It  is  also  forbidden  under  severe  penalties  of  fine  and 
imprisonment — 

(a.)  "  To  build,  or  agree  to  build,  or  to  cause  to  be 
built,  any  ship  with  intent  or  knowledge,  or  having 
reasonable  cause  to  beheve  that  the  same  shall  or  will 
be  employed  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any 
foreign  state  at  war  with  any  friendly  state. 

(b.)  "To  issue  or  deliver  any  commission  for  any  ' 
ship  with  intent  or  knowledge,  or  having  reasonable  « 
cause  to  believe,  that  the  same  shall  or  will  be  em-- 
ployed  in  the  military  or  naval  sen-ice  of  any  foreign  j 
state  at  war  with  any  friendly  state. 

(c.)  "  To  equip  any  ship,  with  intent  or  knowledge,  . 
or  having  reasonable  cause  to  beheve,  that  the  same  « 
shall  or  will  be  employed  in  the  military  or  naval  ser-  - 
vice  of  any  foreign  state  at  war  with  any  friendly  state.  . 

(d.)  "  To  despatch,  or  cause,  or  allow  to  be  despatched.  . 
any  ship  with  intent  or  knowledge,  or  having  reason-  - 
able  cause  to  believe,  that  the  same  shall  or  will  be  ' 
employed  in  the  mihtary  or  naval  service  of  any  tor-  - 
eign  state  at  war  with  a  friendly  state," 

When  a  ship  is  built  by  the  order  of  a  foreign  state, 
at  war  with  a  friendly  state,  the  presumption  is  that 
it  is  intended  for  the  naval  service  of  the  former  state. 

It  is  also  forbidden  to  increase  the  armament,  equip- 
ment, or  force  of  such  ships,  or  to  aid  in  their  con-  - 
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1  or  equipment,  and  it  is  also  forbiddcH  to  fit 
out,  or  aid  or  assist  in  fitting  out,  any  expedition 
against  the  dominions  of  a  friendly  state.  The  ships 
engaged  in  such  acts  are  to  be  forfeited,  and  penalties 
of  fine  and  imprisonment  are  to  be  imposed  upon  all 
persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.' 

The  provisions  of  this  act  are  of  the  most  stringent 
character,  and,  if  rigidly  enforced,  are  calculated  to 
prevent  any  act,  on  the  part  of  any  person  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  which  can,  in  the  re- 
motest degree,  compromise  the  neutrality  of  the  Brit- 
ish government. 

Neutralit}/  Laws  of  the  United  States. — The  neutral- 
ity laws  of  the  United  States  are  chiefly  contained  in 
the  acts  of  June  5, 1794,  and  April  20, 1S18.  By  these 
a«ts  it  is  declared  a  misdemeanor  for  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  to  accept  or  exercise  a  commission 
to  serve  a  foreign  state  in  war  against  any  friendly 
state ;  or  to  enlist,  or  enter  himself,  or  hire  or  retain 
another  person  to  enUst,  or  to  go  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  enlist,  or  with  intent  to 
be  enlisted,  into  such  foreign  ser\'ice,  or  to  fit  out  or 
arm ;  or  to  increase  or  augment  the  force  of  any  armed 
vessel,  with  the  intent  that  such  vessel  shall  l)e  em- 

iiloyed  in  the  service  of  a  power  at  war  with  a  friend- 
y  state ;  or  to  begin,  set  on  foot,  or  provide  or  i)re]wire 
the  means  for,  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise 
against  the  territory  of  any  foreign  state  with  whom 
the  United  States  is  at  peace. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  compel  any  foreign 
vessel  to  depart,  which,  by  the  law  of  nations  or  by 
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treaty,  ought  not  to  remain  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States,  and  is  given  power  to 
use  the  jiubhc  anned  force  to  carry  the  provisions  of 
the  act  into  effect,  and  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
the  neutral  duties  required  by  law.' 

It  is  worthy  of  remai-k  that  the  neutrality  laws  of 
the  United  States,  though  passed  nearly  seventy  years 
ago,  are  at  the  present  time  fully  in  accordance  with 
the  standard  of  neutral  obligation  as  determined  by 
International  Law. 

The  laws  of  both  England  and  the  United  States 
are  silent  n|)on  the  question  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  contraljand  of  war,  within  their  territorial  ju- 
risdiction, excejit  in  the  case  of  building,  arming,  or 
equipping  ships,  fitted  for,  or  adapted  to,  warlike  uses. 
Dealing  in  contraband  is  forbidden  in  England,  by 
proclamation,  at  the  outbreak  of  a  foreign  war.  It 
has  never  been  forbidden  in  the  United  States.  The 
policy  of  both  governments  has  been  to  leave  this 
question  to  be  regulated  by  belligerents,  in  the  ejter- 
cise  of  the  powers  placed  in  their  hands,  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  the  law  of  nations. 

Neutrality  Laws  of  Other  States. — The  provisions 
of  the  French  law  on  the  subject  of  neutrality  are 
those  contained  in  Articles  84  and  85  of  the  Penal 
Code.  The  first  of  these  imposes  a  penalty  of  banish- 
ment for  any  conduct  of  a  subject  ivhich,  without  the 
approval  of  his  government,  exposes  the  state  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  If  war  actually  results,  the  pun- 
ishment is  increased  to  transportation.  Tlie  second 
article  punishes  with  banisliment  any  acts,  of  a  subject, 

'  "  Revised  Statutes  of  tbe  Uniltd  Suiee,"  1029-1031. 
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to  expose  Frenchmen  to  reprisals.  The  pre- 
cise acts  n-hich  are  so  punisbuble  are  left  to  judicial 
detenmaatioii,  and,  thus  far,  but  three  cntitm  Iiavo 
ariseo  in  which  the  laws  were  reganlecl  as  ajipUcablo. 
The  rESponsibihty  of  making  suitable  rogulutlon  on 
the  sobject  of  neutrality  i-estH,  in  fraiice,  upon  thi; 
govemmeut,  and  is  usuuJIy  niiulo  th(5  subjoct  of  proe- 
lamation.  whenever  the  outbreak  of  war  makm  it  nee- 
effiary  for  France  to  assume  an  attitude  of  neutrality. 
The  task  of  the  guveminent  in  thint  rLit|K-<;t  in  ituulo 
easy  of  performance  by  the  fact  tliat  tho  nianufiu;turo 
and  sale  of  the  most  offensive  forms  of  ctjntralMiiul  of 
war,  such  as  jjowdor,  fire-arms,  ammunition,  niul  pro- 
jectiles, are  made  the  subject  of  state  regulation.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  difficult  for  the  govt-rninuiit,  ut  tho 
oatbreat  of  war,  to  imi>o8e  Hucb  lulditional  reMtric-tfonii 
Qpon  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  coiitruiiand  artieliM 
as  will  effectually  prevent  violations  of  itH  nimtnility. 
The  absence  of  positive  law  on  th«  sulywrt  cnablos 
France  to  adapt  its  neutrality  regulations  U}  thd  titfiiiil- 
ard  of  International  I^w  at  any  ]>articular  v\H)cU  ;  an 
advantage  which  is  sliared  by  all  of  the  highly  win- 
tralized  governments  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  The 
lavr  and  practice  of  Belgium,  Hrazil,  Italy,  Holland, 
Suasia,  Sixain,  and  Portuf^l  are  similar  to  those  of 
France.  Austria  and  Prussia  have  no  laws  U|wn  tho 
subject,  and  seem  to  need  none,  a*  aNi[)le  jHiwem  t*) 
prevent  violations  of  neutrality  are  vested  in  the  ro- 
^pGctive  govenmients.  Tho  laws  of  Dennuirk  and 
^*eden  are  quite  elalwrate,  resembling  in  many  ro- 
*Pfects  those  of  England  and  the  United  States.' 
_.12,  Cas^  of  t/m  Aluhama.  —  The  most  conspicaons 
'*  Report  of  English  Keutnlitjr  Lawi  Commiarioa  of  19T0,"  p.  40. 
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illustration,  in  recent  times,  of  the  failure  of  a  state 

to  observe  its  neutral  obligations,  is  that  afforded  by"~%Qr 

the  case  of  the  Alabama. 

The  complainant  in  the  case  was  the  United  States— 
The  injury  alleged  was  that  certain  aid  had  been  ol 
toined  by  the  Confe<Iera.te  States  in  England  durin; 
the  rebellion. 

The  services  which  were  made  the  ground  of 
plaint  are  susceptible  of  classification  under  two  heads     ^t 

{a.)  The  obtaining  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  h^^^JS 
the  Confederate  States  in  England. 

(J.)  The  fitting -out  of  hostile  expeditions  ii  Illiii  M    I 
English  jurisdiction. 

These  causes  of  complaint  will  be  discussed 
rately.    The  first  of  them  furnished  no  reasonabW- 
ground  of  complaint  to  the  United  States ;  the  iiiimii^   11 
constituted  a  riolation  of  the  law  of  nations. 

T/ie  Oltaining  of  Arms  and  Munitions  of  War. ■ 

The  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  America  found  faotM'  ^ 
parties  to  its  operations  but  poorly  prepared  for  a  eowr^K* 
test  of  the  magnitude  which  tliat  struggle  inimediatel^-^^ 
assmned,  and  both  belhgerents  were  obliged  to  hav* — ^^ 
recourse  to  foreign  markets  for  the  supplies  of  ajmi*=*^*^ 
and  munitions  necessary  to  enable  them  to  place  grea^^=^* 
armies  in  the  field.     "  The  demands  of  the  war.  as  ii        '^ 
advanced,  were  met  in  large  measure  by  private  mantc-*'-*^''' 
facturers  in  the  Northern  States  \  but  the  export  of  ana*^*^*"^ 
and  military  stores  went  on  freely  and  without  inteic  'C:^'''^' 
mission,  so  long  as  the  struggle  lasted,  and  the  supplies^ -*-'^ 
drawn  by  the  Federal   government  from  [Englandt^-*^  J 
appear  to  have  consi<ierably  exceeded  in  value  thos^s*^^*** 
obtained  by  the  South, 

"  An  export  trade,  more  or  less  considerable,  in 
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Ana  munitions  of  war,  was  can-ieil  on  from  England 

to  both  the  northern  and  southern  jwi'ts  of  the  United 
States.  "Whether  the  gooils  were  purchased  in  the 
I^uglish  market  by  persons  who  came  over  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  were  shipped  to  order,  or  were  consigned  for 
sale  in  America  on  account  of  the  shippers ;  whether 
"the  purchases  were  effected  by  agents  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments respectively  or  by  private  speculators,  and 
"whether  these  agents  or  speculators  were  Araerican  or 
lEnglisb  firms  trading  in  New  York  or  firms  trading 
in  Charleston,  I  do  not  know,  and  it  is  absolutely  im- 
material to  inquire.  None  of  these  circumstances 
could  affect  in  the  shghtest  degi'ee  the  character  of 
the  transaction.  Articles  of  military  use,  when  trans- 
ported over  sea,  to  the  ports  of  either  belligerent  in 
neutral  ships,  are,  during  the  transit,  designated  con- 
traband, and  may  be  captured  under  the  neutral  flag, 
the  neutral  carrier  suffering  the  loss  of  his  freight, 
and  getting  no  compensation  for  the  interruption  of 
his  voyage  and  the  breaking-up  of  his  cargo." ' 

'  Benianl.  '■Tlie  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during  Ibe  Ameri- 
arn  Civil  War,"  pp.  833,  333.  In  Sir  Montuguo  BLToard'a  able 
iTork,  from  wliich  llie  above  cltntioD  is  mode,  ibe  fotloniug  table 
ippeaiB,  II  purports  to  give  the  total  value  of  exports  of  arms  and 
maDitiona  of  war  to  the  United  States  and  to  tbc  Britisb  West  ladies 
during  the  period  of  tbe  civil  war.  It  is  iotcresliog  as  ehowiag  tUe 
Moount  of  contraband  trade  that  went  on  during  tUat  period. 
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With  these  transactions,  whatever  part  may  have 
been  taken  in  them  by  British  subjects  or  others  with- 
in British  jurisdiction,  International  Law  has  nothing 
to  do ;  and  of  these  acts,  whether  of  dealing  in,  or  car- 
rying contraband,  or  violating  the  blockade,  the  United 
States  had  no  valid  reason  to  complain.  On  the  con- 
trary, on  at  least  two  previous  occasions,  the  last  of 
them  but  a  few  years  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion,  citizens  of  the  United  States  had  themselves 
openly  engaged  in  similar  practices,  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge and  presumed  consent  of  their  own  government, 
a£  expressed  in  the  annual  message  of  its  chief  execu- 
tive.' 

The  J^iltinff-out  of  Hostile  Erpedttlong  within  Eng- 
lish Jurisdiction. — "  Among  the  most  pressing  needs 
of  the  Confederates  was  that  of  sea-going  ships  capar 
ble  of  being  used  for  war.  Such  vessels  as  they  poa- 
seeseil  were,  for  the  most  part,  very  small.  There  was 
probably  not  one  of  these  which  conld  have  ventured 
to  engage  a  Federal  cruiser  of  any  class  without  cer- 
tain destruction.  In  coast  warfare  they  were  able  to 
achieve  one  or  two  brilliant,  though  unprolitable,  suc- 
cesses. But  the  construction  of  a  large  sea-going  steam- 
er seems  to  have  been  beyond  their  power ;  their  only 
ships  were  such  as  had  fallen  into  their  hands;  and 
they  either  had  not  the  materials  and  machinery  for 
turning  out  marine  steam-engines,  or  were  unable  to 
use  them." ' 

To  enable  the  Confederates  to  overcome  this  dispar- 
ity of  force  at  sea  a  scheme  was  projected  of  procur- 

'  Message  of  President  Pierce,  1854,  ■'Executive  Documeats  of 
Die  United  States,"  1854,  1835. 
•  Bcmnrd,  ■'  The  Neulrftlily  ot  Great  Britnio,"  etc.,  p.  33(1 
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rchase,  in  England,  a  number  of  war-steam- 
era  for  the  Confalerate  navy.  This  undertaking  was 
quite  diiferent  from  those  that  had  preceded  it,  inaa- 
rauch  as  it  was  proposed  that  these  vessels,  so  soon  as 
they  had  been  completed  and  equipped  for  war,  wheth- 
er in  England  or  elsewhere,  should,  without  lieing  sent 
to  any  jwrt  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Confederacy, 
at  once  engage  in  hostile  operations  against  the  United 
States.  "With  this  end  in  vieiv,  agents  were  despatched 
to  England  with  instructions  to  arrange  for  the  pur- 
chase, or  construction,  of  a  number  of  s*vift  and  jww- 
crful  steamers  for  this  purpose.  These  agents  were  to 
arrange  ali  the  details  of  annaraent  and  equipment, 
and  were  to  transfer  them,  when  completed  and  ready 
for  service,  to  certain  designated  officers  of  the  Confed- 
erate navy. 

These  instructions  were  carried  out  in  all  their  es- 
sential details.  The  ships,  thi-ee  in  number,  which 
were  afterward  known  as  the  Florida,  Alabama,  and 
Shenandoah,  ivere  purchased  or  constructed  in  Eng- 
land. Their  armament  and  equipment  were  obtained, 
and  a  portion  of  their  crews  enliste<l,  in  British  terri- 
tory, without  encountering  any  obstacles  «'liich  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  overcome  without  special  difficulty. 
In  every  case  the  ships  left  England  without  guns  or 
ammunition  on  board,  and  but  partly  manned ;  and  in 
every  case  the  articles  needed  to  jirepare  the  vessel 
for  active  service,  and  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  crew, 
were  shipped  from  England  by  another  vessel ;  the 
equipment  being  completed  at  a  point  previously  agreed 
upon,  usually  in  neutral  waters,  and  never  within  Brit- 
ish jurisdiction. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  what  was  the  rule  or 
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usage  of  International  Law  upon  the  subject  of  neu- 
tral doty  in  1801;  for  by  that  rule  the  responsibility 
of  England,  as  a  neutral  power,  must  be  detennined. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  neutral  obhgation  of  a 
state,  at  any  time,  is  fixed  and  detennined  by  intema- 
iional,  and  not  by  municipal,  law.  It  has  also  been 
seen  that  that  obhgation  is  the  same,  whatever  may 
be  the  provisions  of  municipal  law  upon  the  subject ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  municipal 
laws  should  contain  any  such  provisions.  Their  exist- 
ence presumes  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  a  state,  to 
fulfil  its  neutral  duties.  Their  absence  may  imply  the 
contrary ;  or  it  may  imply  that  some  department  of  the 
government  has  sutiicient  power  in  the  premises  to 
make  such  i)rovi8ions  unnecessary.  If  they  exist,  and 
are  inadequate  to  the  purpose,  their  inadequacy  can- 
not be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  a  violation  of  neutral 
duty ;  if  they  do  not  exist,  their  absence  cannot  be 
alleged  to  excuse  a  failure  to  observe  a  neutral  obliga- 
tion ;  nor,  finally,  can  their  enforcement,  by  obscuring 
the  real  issue  involved,  or  by  distracting  the  atten- 
tion of  a  neutral  state  from  its  real  rcsponsibility, 
at  all  diminish  that  responsibility,  or  change  its  char- 
acter. 

In  this  connection  two  questions  arise.  The  first  is, 
did  war  exist  ?  If  there  was  not  in  existence  at  tha,t 
time  an  open,  public  war,  there  could  be  no  belliger- 
ents, and  consequently  no  neutrals;  and,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  relation  existing  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  it  was  not  that  of  a  neutral  to 
a  belligerent.  This  question  hardly  admits  of  discus- 
sion. When  insurrection  or  rebellion  occurs  in  a  state, 
two  courses  of  proceeding  are  open  to  the  central  gov- 
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emment,  either  of  which  may  be  pursued  in  its  sup- 
pression.   These  are : 

(a.)  Tlie  method  by  Municipal  Law,  in  which  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  govern- 
ment by  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law,  mil- 
itary force  being  used  to  support  the  civil  authority. 

(b.)  The  method  by  International  Law,  involving  the 
recognition  of  the  insurgents  as  having  belligerent 
rights,  and  the  use  of  military  force  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  war. 

The  United  States  chose  the  latter  method.  This 
mode  it  necessary  for  other  powers  to  follow  its  ex- 
ample, and  to  recognize  the  insurgents  as  belligerents, 
which  they  did  by  the  issue  of  proclamations  of  neu- 
trality. By  the  issue  of  such  a  proclamation  England 
assumed  the  attitude  of  a  neutral,  and  by  so  doing  be- 
came charged  with  the  duties,  and  vested  with  the 
rights,  of  a  neutral  state  in  time  of  war. 

Siandai'd  of  Neutral  Ohligathn  in  1861. — The  next 
question  is,  what  was  the  standard  of  neutral  obliga- 
tion, as  at  that  time  recognized  and  sanctioned  by  the 
law  of  nations  ?  To  the  answer  of  this  question  it  is, 
perhaps,  fortunate  that  the  injuries  which  made  the 
rule  necessary,  and  the  deduction  of  the  rule  itself, 
were  then  relatively  recent  events,  and  bo  were  pre- 
sumably fresh  in  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  the 
government  of  England  was  carried  on. 

During  the  years  between  1789  and  1794,  England 
and  France  lieing  then  belligerents,  several  attempts 
were  made,  by  agents  of  France  in  the  United  States, 
to  fit  out  and  arm  certain  ships  to  prey  upon  English 
commerce.  Upon  proper  representation,  in  behalf  of 
the  latter  power,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
21 
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took  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  bring  about  a  dis- 
continuance of  the  practice,  and,  to  enable  similar  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  in  future  cases  of  the  same  kind,  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  1794  was  passed. 

During  the  period  Iretween  1816  and  181S  similar 
attempts  were  made  to  fit  out  and  arm  vessels,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  operate  against 
Spanish  commerce,  under  commissions,  or  letters  of 
marque,  from  the  revolted  Spanish  colonies  in  Central 
and  South  America.  In  this  instance  the  S]Janiah  min- 
ister "  complained  that  some  thirty  vessels,  speciflcally 
named,  the  property  of  American  citizens,  were  thus 
preying  on  Spanish  commerce.  The  representative  o£ 
Portugal  made  similar  complaints." '  To  remedy  this 
wrong  the  United  States  Neutrality  Act  of  1818  was 
;ed.  It  was  more  stringent  in  its  provisions  than 
Iliad  been  that  of  1794,  and  was,  for  that  reason,  better 
^  calculated  to  prevent  acts  on  the  part  of  individuals 
which  were  likely  to  compromise  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States, 

Similar  practices  were  resorted  to  in  England,  and, 
proper  representations  having  been  made  by  Spain,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  remedy  the  wrong  complained 
of,  by  the  passage  of  the  "  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of 
1819,"  the  first  British  neutrality  act  which  was  in- 
tended to  liave  general  application,  and  to  prevent 
and  punish  acts  of  individuals  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  compromising  the  foreign  relations  of  Great 
Britain.  This  act  was  in  force  during  the  period  of 
the  civil  war. 

'  Opinion  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  in  tbe  Geneva  cnsc.  "  For- 
dgn  Belatlous  of  the  L'niled  States,"  1873,  "Geneva  Arbitration." 
iv.,p.  S56. 
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Here  are  three  instances  in  each  of  which  a  sovereign 
state,  in  the  most  solemn  and  formal  manner,  recog- 
nizes  the  fact  that  the  acts  of  fitting-out  anti  arming 
or  equipping  of  expeditions,  within  its  jurisdiction,  for 
"the  purpose  of  carrying  on  hoetihties  against  a  friend- 
ly state,  are  not  only  unjust  and  wrong,  but  are  so  far 
opposed  to  the  law  and  usage  of  nations  as  to  consti- 
1;ate  a  serious  violation  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the 
^vemment  permitting  them. 

Conclnsion  as  ta  Neutral  Obligation. — In  the  face  of 
-these  facts,  it  is  useless  to  cite  the  opinions  of  text- 
■writers.  Their  views  and  opinions  are  based  uixin  such 
':facts,  and  the  rules  deduced  by  them,  to  have  value, 
must  be  supported  by  just  such  instances  of  interna- 
tional usage  and  intercourse.  The  conclusion  based 
"upon  these  facts  must  therefore  be  that,  as  the  law  of 
-nations  stood  in  1S61,  the  fitting-out,  arming,  or  equip- 
ping, within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  state,  of  a 
vessel  intendetl  to  carry  on  direct  hostile  operations 
agaiost  a  friendly  state,  was  a  violation  of  Internsr 
tional  Law. 

It  has  been  seen  that,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
icdvil  war,  three  war-atearaera  were  obtainetl  by  the 
i'Confederate  States,  in  England,  by  purchase  and  eon- 
i-Btmction,  Over  tlie  acts  of  those  persons  within  its 
jurisdiction,  who  hail  to  do  with  such  purchase  and 
construction,  the  British  government  had  undisputed 
control.  Its  duty  and  responsibility  in  the  jn-emises 
shoold  have  been  known  to  the  individual  members  of 
the  government ;  and  the  ease  with  which  the  Ameri- 
can minister  was  able  to  obtain  detailed  information 
as  to  the  purpose  and  ultimate  destination  of  these 
vessels  shows  that  no  insuperable  difficulties  lay  in  the 
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way  of  its  obtaining  similar  knowledge,  upon  \Yhich 
to  act  in  the  perfonnance  of  its  neutral  duty. 

Manner  in  which  the  N^eutral  Duty  of  England  loaa 
Performed. — In  the  performance  of  its  duty  as  a  neu- 
tral, however,  the  British  government  displayed  not 
only  a  singular  and  unusual  lack  of  energy  and  vigi- 
lance, but  a  more  remarkable  failure  to  discern  the 
true  point  at  issue.  In  a  manner  entirely  in  accordance 
with  English  tradition,  it  seems  to  have  been  taken 
for  granted  that  a  more  or  less  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  existing  neutrahty  laws  would  constitute  a  suf- 
ficient performance  of  its  neutral  duty,  and  a  sufficient 
fulfilment  of  its  neutral  obligation.  The  action  of  the 
government,  therefore,  was  not  only  confined  to  the 
enforcement  of  its  neutrahty  law,  but  a  peculiar  con- 
Btruction  was  placed  upon  that  law,  by  which  it  was 
deemed  no  violation  of  its  provisions  to  construct  a 
ship,  even  for  an  admitted  warhke  purpose,  if  no  por- 
tion of  its  equipment  and  armament  was  contributed 
by  its  builders,  or  placed  on  boanl  within  British  terri- 
torial jurisdiction, 

Sesptmsihiliiy  of  England  in  tlu>  Case. — From  what 
mistaken  view  of  international  duty  such  an  idea  was 
deduced  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here.  Acts  like 
those  of  which  the  United  States  complained  were  op- 
posed to  the  usages  of  nations,  because  they  constituted 
hostile  attempts  against  a  friendly  power,  and  origi- 
nated within  neutral  jurisdiction.  A  belhgerent  has 
no  right,  or  color  of  right,  to  interfere  in  any  manner 
with  the  internal  administration  of  a  sovereign  state. 
He  must  judge  of  the  attitude  and  intentions  of  that 
state  by  its  acts,  or  by  the  acts  of  individuals  which 
have  originated  within  its  territory.    If  an  act  of  hos- 
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tilitT  originate  in  a  neutral  state,  it  matters  not  by 
irhom  it  is  committed,  the  neutral  is  entirely  respon- 
sible for  its  effects  and  results,  whatever  they  may  be ; 
and  no  other  course  is  open  to  a  belligerent  than  to 
hold  such  neutral  to  a  strict  accountabiUty  for  events 
over  which  he  has,  and  may  exercise,  a  jurisdiction  in 
every  way  adequate  to  his  responsibility. 

LaUr  Sutory  of  ike  Confederate  Cruisers. — Of  the 
three  cruisers  whose  origin  has  been  alluded  to  the  car 
reer  may  be  briefly  told.  The  Florida,  on  Aug.  11, 
186S,  completed  her  armament  in  neutral  West  Imlian 
waters,  and  entered  upon  her  duty  of  destroying  mer- 
chant vessels.  Her  career  was  terminated  in  October, 
1864,  by  her  illegal  capture  in  the  port  of  Bahia,  BraziL 

The  Alabama,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  remonstrancea 
of  the  American  minister,  effected  her  de|)arture  from 
English  watere  on  the  29th  of  July,  18(J3.  Her  arma- 
ment and  crew  were  placed  on  board  at  Angra  Bay, 
in  the  Azores  Islands,  near  the  end  of  the  following 
month.  After  a  most  eventful  career,  during  which 
she  succee<led  in  capturing  or  destroying  fifty-eight 
merchant-vessels,  she  was  defeated  and  sunk  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  United  States  steamer  Kearsarg^ 
off  the  port  of  Havre,  France,  on  June  10, 1804. 

The  Shenandoah,  a  steamer  formerly  engaged  in  the 
China  trade,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Confederate 
agents  in  London  by  her  speed  and  superior  sailing 
qualities,  as  well  as  by  her  adaptability  to  the  purposes 
which  they  had  in  view.  She  was,  therefore,  purchased, 
and  on  October  8, 1864,  cleared  from  the  Thames,  osten- 
sibly for  Bombay,  Her  real  destination,  however,  waa 
the  Island  of  Madeira,  ivhither  a  tender  had  preceded 
her,  containing  her  armament  and  crew.     The  transfer 
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was  effected  in  neutral  jurtBtliction,  as  in  the  preceding 
cases,  about  October  21st  of  the  same  year.  The  evi- 
dence submitteil  in  the  case  of  this  vessel  satisfied  the 
Geneva  Eoard  of  Arbitration  that  no  responsibility  at- 
tached to  the  British  government  for  her  conduct  np 
to  the  date  of  her  arrival  at  Melbourne,  Australia. 
The  circumstances  attending  her  conduct  there  should 
have  caused  her  detention,  but  did  not,  and  for  her  acts, 
after  the  date  of  her  departure  from  Melbourne,  the 
British  government  was  held  responsible.  The  career 
of  this  vessel  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  she  con- 
tinued to  make  captures,  in  the  North  Pacific,  after  the 
termination  of  hostilities  in  the  civil  war.  Upon  being 
notified  of  the  peace  in  July,  1865,  she  was  conveyed 
by  her  captain  to  Liverpool,  and  was  there  surrendered 
to  the  British  government.' 

JiesiUt  of  their  Operations. — The  result  of  the  opentr 
tions  of  these  vessels  and  their  tenders  was,  in  effect, 
to  destroy  tlie  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States. 
Such  of  its  ships  as  escaped  capture  or  destruction  were 
transferred  to  foreign  flags,  to  secure  an  immunity 
from  capture  by  acquiring  the  neutral  character.  The 
question  continued  an  open  one  between  the  govern- 
ments for  a  number  of  years,  subjecting  their  relations 
to  a  constant  strain,  and  at  times  taking  such  a  turn  as 
to  render  war  between  them  a  not  unlikely  occurrence. 
Several  attempts  at  settlement  were  made,  but  without 
success,  owing  to  the  excited  state  of  feehng  at  the- 
time.    The  question  was  finally  put  in  the  way  of  ad- 

k  justment  by  tlie  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  "Waah- 

[  ington,  in  1871. 

'  For  Cnplnin  Waddell's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
I  wrreDdering  iLis  vesBet,  see  Bernard,  pp.  484-130. 
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13.  The  most  striking  and  successful  exami)le  of  the 
settlement  of  an  international  difference  of  tlie  gravest 
character,  by  a  resort  to  the  principle  of  arbitration,  is 
furnished  by  the  adjustment  of  the  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  England  growing  out  of  the 
Alabama  claims. 

Unsuccessful  Attt-mpta  at  Settlement. — It  was  irapos- 
able  that  a  difference  of  such  serious  importance  could 
long  exist  without  endangering  the  friendly  relations 
of  the  two  powers,  and,  at  different  times  between  the 
years  1863  and  1869,  efforts  \vere  made  with  a  view  to 
its  adjustment.  None  of  them,  however,  were  success- 
ful. The  tii*8t  attempt  was  made,  in  1863,  by  Mr, 
Adams,  the  United  States  minister  to  England.  He 
submitted  a  proposition  which  was  held  under  atlvise- 
ment,  for  a  time,  by  the  British  cabinet,  but  was  final- 
ly declined  in  1865.  Another  effort  was  made  in  1866, 
and  negotiations  were  continued  until,  in  January, 
186S,  they  were  broken  off,  apparently  without  liope 
of  renewal.  In  1869  they  were  again  renewed  by  Mr. 
Keverdy  Johnson,  who  had  succeeded  Jfr.  Adams  as 
the  American  representative  in  England.  An  agree- 
ment was  entered  into,  between  Mr.  Johnson  and  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  by  which  the  claims  were  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  commission  selected  by  the  interested  jiow- 
ers.  This  agreement  was  not  i-atified  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  in  that  state,  and  thus,  for  the  third  time, 
the  efforts  at  adjustment  were  abandoned. 

The  Treaty  ofWaskington. — In  1870  a  dispute  arose 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  to  the  righta 
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of  American  citizens  to  participate  in  the  fisheries  in 
certain  British  territorial  waters  of  North  America, 
As  the  agitation  of  the  question  seemed  liki-Iy  to  in- 
troduce a  new  element  of  difficulty  into  the  complicar 
tions  already  existing  between  the  two  governments,  a 
proposal  was  submittetl,  through  the  British  minister, 
to  the  government  in  Washington  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Joint  Commission.  The  commission  was  to 
be  composed,  in  equal  numbers,  of  members  selected 
by  each  government,  and  was  to  be  charged  with  the 
adjustment,  not  only  of  the  fishing  dispute,  but  of  all 
questions  which  might  affect  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  British  possessions  in  North  America. 
To  this  proposition  a  reply  was  made,  in  I)ehalf  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  project  of  the  commission 
would  not  l>e  favorably  considered,  unless  its  powers 
were  extendetl  to  include  the  settlement  of  the  differ- 
ences which  had  arisen,  during  the  civil  war,  out  of 
the  acts  committed  by  Confederate  cruisers;  which 
had  given  rise  to  the  demands  known  as  the  Alabama 
Claims.' 

The  proposition  of  the  United  States  was  accepted, 
and  an  agreement  was  entered  into  providing  for  the 
organization  of  a  commission  of  ten  members,  selected 
in  equal  numbers  Ijy  the  governments  of  England  and 
the  Unites!  States.  The  commission  was  to  sit  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  was  to  address  itself  to  the 
task  of  providing  a  means  of  adjusting  all  causes  of 
difference  then  existing  between  the  two  countries. 

The  commission  thus  provided  for  met  in  Washing- 
ton on  March  4, 1S71.    Its  labors  terminated  on  May 

'  Betvt  dc  Droit  Iniei-national,  tome  iii.,  18T1,  p.  113 
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I  8,  with  the  completion  and  signature  of  the  Treaty  of 
"Washington.  That  instrument  provided  for  the  ref- 
erence of  tlie  Alabama  Claims  to  a  tribunal  of  arbi- 
|t  tration  to  be  composed  of  five  members.  Of  these  one 
was  to  be  selected  by  each  of  the  contracting  |>arties, 
I  and  one  each  by  the  King  of  Italy,  the  President  of 
I  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  tho  Emperor  of  BrazQ. 
'  The  tribunal  was  to  meet  in  Geneva,  on  the  earhest 
,i  convenient  day  after  the  nomination  of  its  merubera, 
A  ease  was  to  be  submitted,  by  each  of  the  contract- 
ing parties ;  and  within  four  months  thereafter  either 
party  might,  in  its  discretion,  submit  a  counter  case  in 
reply  to  the  evidence  and  coiTesjx)ndence  adduced  by 
the  other  in  su|)port  of  its  claim. 

The  tribunal,  in  deciding  the  case,  was  to  be  guided 
by  three  rules  which  were  incorporated  in  the  treaty, 
and  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  litigant  powers.    The 
agreement  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  was  qualified 
by  the  declaration  that  *'  Uer  Majesty's  government 
cannot  assent  to  the  foregoing  rules  as  a  statement  of 
principles  of  International  Law  which  were  in  force 
at  the  time  when  the  claims  mentioned  arose,  but  that 
Jier  Majesty's  government,  in  order  to  evince  its  de- 
sire of  strengthening  the  friendly  relations  between 
*hG  two  countries,  and  of  making  satisfactory  provis- 
"•on  for  the  future,  agrees  that  in  deciding  the  questions 
(between  the  two  countries  arising  out  of  these  claims, 
l^fa©  arbitrators  should  assume  that  Her  Majesty's  gov- 
^■Tunent  had  uudertalien  to  act  upon  the  principles  set 
fcrth  in  the  rules." ' 

The  three  rules  are, "  A  neutral  govermnent  is  bound. 


'  '■  Treaties  and  Coaventions  of  Uie  United  Stales,"  p.  410, 
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{a.)  "  To  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting-out, 
arming,  equipping,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  ves- 
sel which  it  lias  reasonable  ground  to  believe  is  in- 
tended to  cruise  or  cany  on  war  against  a  power  with 
which  it  is  at  peace ;  and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to 
prevent  the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  ves- 
sel intended  to  cniise  or  carry  on  war  as  above,  such 
vessel  having  been  specially  adapted,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  within  such  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use." 

(6.)  "  Not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to 
make  use  of  its  ports  or  waters  as  a  base  of  naval  op- 
erations against  the  other,  or  for  the  purpose  of  the 
renewal  or  augmentation  of  mihtary  8up})lie3  or  arms, 
or  the  recruitment  of  men." 

(c.)  "  To  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and 
waters,  and,  as  to  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction, 
to  prevent  any  violations  of  the  foregoing  obligations 
and  duties." 

Decision  and  Award. — The  decision  of  the  tribunal 
was  to  be  rendered,  if  possible,  within  three  months 
after  the  arguments  on  both  sides  had  been  closed.  It 
was  to  be  in  writing,  prepared  in  duplicate,  and  signed 
by  the  arbitrators  who  assented  to  it.  The  question 
referred  for  decision,  as  to  each  vessel  separately,  was 
"  whether  Great  Britain  has,  by  any  act  of  omission, 
failed  to  fulfil  any  of  the  duties  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  three  rules,  or  recognized  by  the  principles 
of  International  Law  not  inconsistent  with  such 
rules," ' 

"  In  case  the  tribunal  finds  that  Gi-eat  Britain  has 
failed  to  fulfil  any  duty,  or  duties,  as  aforesaid,  it  may, 

'  "Traalies  and  Cnaventions  o(  Uie  United  Stales,"  pp.  410,  417. 
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^  it  think  proper,  proceed  to  award  a  sum  in  gross,  to 
^  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  for  all 
^he  claims  referred  to  it ;  and  in  such  case  the  gross 
*^m  so  awarded  shall  be  paid  in  coin  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  at  Washington,  within  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  the  award." ' 

"In  case  the  tribunal  find  that  Great  Britain  has 
felled  to  fnifil  any  dnty,  or  duties,  as  aforesaid,  and 
does  not  awai-d  a  eum  in  gross,  the  high  contracting 
parties  agree  that  a  board  of  assessors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  ascertain  and  determine  what  claims  are 
valid,  and  what  amount  or  amounts  shall  be  paid  by 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
liability  arising  from  such  failures,  as  to  each  vessel, 
according  to  the  extent  of  such  liability  aa  determined 
by  the  arbitrators." ' 

JKeetififf  of  the  Hoard  of  Arbitration. — The  tribunal 
met  at  Geneva  on  December  15,1871.  The  full  pow- 
M8  of  the  arbitrators  were  exchangetl,  and  the  Ixmrd 
was  organized  by  the  selection  of  Count  Selopis,  the 
Italian  representative,  as  president.  The  cases  were 
submitted  by  the  agents  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments, and  the  tribunal  directed  that  the  counter  cases, 
additional  documents,  correspondence,  and  eridence 
shoald  be  dehvered  to  the  secretary  on  or  Iwfore  April 
15, 1872.  After  making  some  arrangements  as  to  pro- 
cedure, the  tribunal,  on  the  following  day,  adjourned 
to  meet  on  June  15,  1872. 

Indirect  Claims.  —  In  the  case  submitted  by  the 

'  "Treaties  aad  CoQvenlioDs  of  the  Uoited  States,"  pp.  416,  417, 
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United  States  certain  claims   appeared  for  dnmn      ^ 
due  under  the  heads  of — 

1st.  "The  losses  in  the  transfer  of  the  Ameri.«:aa 
commercial  marine  to  the  British  flag."  J 

2d.  "  The  enhanced  rates  of  insurance." 

3d.  "  The  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  the  ndditiofl 
of  a  large  sum  to  the  cost  of  the  war  and  the  suppre»- 
sion  of  the  rebellion."  The  consideration  of  these  in- 
direct claims  hy  the  tribunal  was  objected  to  by  the 
agent  of  the  British  government ;  and  the  tribanaJ 
decided  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  International 
Law  applicable  to  such  cases,  they  did  not  constitflte 
a  good  foundation  for  an  award,  and  should  be  wlnrfly 
excluded  from  the  consideration  of  the  tribnn&l  in 
making  its  award.  This  ruling  was  accepted  by  Iwtb 
of  the  governments  interested." 

Dccismi  of  the  Arbitrators. — A  decision  'was  read*'! 
by  the  tribunal  at  the  session  of  September  9, 1873- 
It  was  concurred  in  and  signed  by  four  of  the  metO" 
bers,  the  English  representative  offering  a  dissenting 
opinion.  On  September  14,  after  directing  that  a  oopy 
of  the  decision  should  be  delivere<l  to  each  of  tl»^ 
agents  of  the  two  governments,  the  tribunal  was  di^" 
solved. 

Decision,  and  Award. — Before  the  members  of  Ul' 
tribunal  were  able  to  apply  the  rules,  furnished  tha*^ 
in  the  treaty,  to  the  decision  of  the  case,  they  n 
obliged  to  place  an  interpretation  upon  some  of  ti^ 
terms  there  used,  and  to  define  the  rule  of  Intemt^ 
tional  Law  upon  certain  points,  which  were  involvocfl 


'  "Foreign  Belations  of  the  Uuited  Stales,"  "Geaev&  AiUm- 
tion,"  vgl.  Iv.,  p.  20. 
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in  the  judicial  determination  of  questions  not  covered 
by  tlie  rules  themselves.    It  was  therefore  decided — 

(1.)  That  due  diligence  "ought  to  he  exercisetl  by- 
neutral  governments  in  exact  proportion  to  the  risks 
to  which  either  of  tlie  belhgerents  may  be  exposed, 
from  a  failure  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  neutrality  on 
their  part," 

(3.)  "  The  effects  of  a  violation  of  neutrality  commit- 
ted by  means  of  the  construction,  equipment,  and  ar- 
mament of  a  vessel  are  not  done  away  with  by  any 
commission  which  the  government  of  the  belligerent 
power,  benefited  by  the  violation  of  neutrality,  may 
afterwards  have  granted  to  that  vessel;  and  the  ulti- 
mate step,  by  which  the  offence  is  completed,  cannot 
be  a<lniissible  as  a  ground  for  the  absolution  of  the 
offender,  nor  can  the  consummation  of  his  fraud  be- 
come the  means  of  establishing  his  innocence." 

(3.)  "  The  principle  of  exterritoriality  has  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  law  of  nations,  not  as  an  absolute 
right,  but  solely  aa  a  proceeding  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  courtesy  and  mutual  deference  between  different 
nations,  and  tliereforo  can  never  be  a]>pea!ed  to  for  the 
protection  of  acta  done  in  violation  of  neutrality," ' 

In  the  cases  of  the  Alabama,  of  the  Florida,  and  of 
the  Shenandoah  after  her  departure  from  Melbourne 
on  Pebruary  IS,  1S65,  the  tribunal  was  of  opinion  that 
Great  Britain  Lad  failed,  by  omission,  to  perform  the 
duties  prescribed  in  two  or  more  of  the  rules  of  Article 
VI.  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.' 


'  "Foreign  Relations  of  ilie  Uailcd  Stales,"  1872,  1 
Award."  Tol  iv.,  pp.  49,  50, 
'  The  finding  in  Ibe  case  of  the  Alabama  was  of  n 
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The  Bum  of  §15,500,000  in  gold  was  awarded  to  the 
United  States  aa  tJie  mdenmity  to  be  paid  by  Great 
Britain,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  claims  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  the  tribunal ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  Article  XI.  of  the  treaty,  it  waa  de- 
clared that  "all  the  claims  referred  to  in  the  treaty  as 
submitted  to  the  tribunal  are  hereby  fully,  perfectly, 
and  finally  settled." ' 

Mesults  of  the  Geneva  Arbitration. — The  effect  of 
the  Geneva  arbitration  u[x>a  International  Law  has 
been  much  discussed,  especially  in  connection  with  a 
clause  in  the  treaty,  which  binds  the  high  contracting 
parties  "to  observe  these  rules  as  between  themselves 
in  future,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
other  maritime  powers,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede 
to  them.'"  Neither  power  is  believed  to  have  made 
any  special  or.  positive  efforts  to  include  other  states 
in  the  operations  of  the  treaty.  In  so  far  as  the  rules 
themselves  are  concerned,  such  action  seems  hardly 
necessary.  Their  effect  has  not  been  to  change  any 
existing  rule  of  International  Law,  for  the  strict  ob- 


Bpecl  to  the  flrst  nnd  tliird  rules;  in  the  cose  of  Uie  Florida  of  the 
first,  second,  aod  third ;  in  the  case  of  iJie  Sbcn&ndoah  of  the  second 
and  third  respcctiToly.  Tlic  Tuscaloosa,  a  lender  of  the  Atabnina, 
and  the  Clarence,  Taeony,  and  Archer,  lenders  of  the  Florida,  were 
held  to  be  involved  in  (ho  lot  of  their  principals.  It  was  held  in 
the  crises  of  the  Ocorgla.  Sumter,  Nasltville,  Tallahassee,  and  Chlck- 
atnauga  that  Oreat  Brllala  had  not  failed  to  ohserre  the  three  rulci. 
The  cases  of  the  Saltie,  Jeff  Davis,  Huaic,  Boston,  and  V.  H.  Joy, 
vere  eicluded  from  consideration  for  want  of  evidence-—"  Forti£& 
Scktiona  of  the  ITnited  States,"  lijTS,  1973,  "  Geneva  Arbitratioa," 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  51,  58. 

'iiirf.,  p.  53. 

'  ■'  Treaties  and  Conventions  of  the  United  Slates,"  p.  416. 
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Berrance  of  neutral  obligation  and  duty  would  require 
substantial  compliance  witli  their  provisions,  by  any 
neutral  state,  in  time  of  war.  Their  chief  effect  has 
been  to  deflne  and  make  clear  a  principle  already  ex- 
isting, and  so  generally  sanctioned  by  the  UBage  of 
nations  as  to  cause  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  doctrine  of 
International  Law. 

Not  the  least  important  of  its  effects,  however,  will 
be  found  to  consist  in  the  example  afforded  of  two 
powerful  states  resorting  to  an  amicable  method  of 
terminating;  a  dispute  which  had  aroused,  in  1x)th  nar 
tions,  a  feeling  dangerously  near  to  hostility ;  and  which 
threatene<l,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  to  involve 
them  in  open  war. 

Btferenea.—FoT  Ihe  old  view  of  neu trail  tj  the  student  is  re- 
ferred to  Vnttel,  book  iij.,chnp.vii.,j§  103-111 ;  Azuni, "  Maritime 
Law,"  vol.  ii.,  cbnps.  i.-v.  For  the  viewa  now  generally  accepted, 
Bee  Hall,  part  iv.,  cliapa.  H.-iv. ;  Bnyd'a  Whenton,  55  405-501 ; 
Halleck,  vol.  ii.,  clinps.  xxir.  and  xxviii. ;  Crensy,  pp.  ST0-G83- 
Uanning,  book  v.,  oliaps.  i.-vi,,  and  viii.-aii. ;  Phlllimore,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  235-380;  WooUcy,  55183-103;  Bernard,  "The  Neurtulity  of 
Eogland;"  Nys,  "La  Guerre  Maritime,"  cbupB.i.,ii.,  and  vi.;  Olaas, 
"Marine  International  Law,"  pp.  ST3-603;  O.  F.  De  Martens,  vol. 
ii.,  SS  805-314,  and  §§  333-326 ;  KlQlwr,  §§  279-287.  nnd  §5  200-318 ; 
Hefitcr,  pp.  2C9-S30 ;  Ku&serow, "  Les  Devoirs  d'uQ  Gouvernement 
Nentre,"  and  Ilnntefcuille,  vol.  i.,  pp.  105-407;  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1-89, 
288-402 ;  vol.  iii.,  pp.  S14-S76.  and  433-449.  For  a  discusaion  of 
the  Alabama  Case  and  the  Geneva  Arbitration,  ace  Bernard, "  Neu- 
trality ot  England;"  Cushing,  "Treaty  of  Washinglon ;"  "The 
Alabama  Question,"  by  Profeasor  Bluntschli,  vol,  ii.,  Jlemu  dt 
i>TOi(/ji(frfiofiofini,  pp.  453-483;  "The  Geneva  Arbitration,"  vols, 
i.-iv. ;  "Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  Stales,"  1872;  Qeasner, 
"  Sur  la  RGfurme  da  Droit  Maritline  de  la  Gaorre."  in  vol.  viii. 
of  Beeue  de  Drnit  International,  nnd  Lorimcr,  "  The  Obligations 
of  Neutrals." 
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1.  The  principle  of  forbidding,  as  a  matter  of  at*!* 
policj',  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  certain  articles^  "^ 
even  the  holding  of  them  in  legal  possession,  has  b^3<» 
recognized  by  the  municipal  law  of  all  states  since  '•^ 
beginning  of  history.  The  origin  of  the  rule  of  Iii'*:^^**' 
national  Law  on  the  subject  of  contraband  of  n 
however,  is  relatively  recent,  and,  in  its  present  foi 
does  not  antedate  the  seventeenth  century.' 

Origin  of  the  Practice. — The  commercial  cities  of 
Mediterranean  had  but  little  interest  in  asserting  8t**fc 
a  right  against  each  other,  since  each  of  them  claili**''^ 
exclusive  control  of  what  it  regarded  as  its  own  fie/rf 
of  commerce,  and  was  not  disposed  to  surrender  sHJ 
portion  of  it,  even  in  time  of  war.  Moreover,  a  ]arp 
part  of  their  trade  with  the  East,  especially  that  (rf 
Venice  and  Genoa,  was  in  articles  which  would  now  be 
regarded  as  contraband  of  war.    It  is,  therefore,  veiy 

>  So  enrly  na  the  [birteenth  century  it  had  became  Ibc  usage  loc 
powerful  sovcrcif^s  to  forbid  all  trado  with  Ihcir  enemies  \n  lime  ot 
war.  Socb  nn  instance  occurs  ia  a  treaty  of  Edward  III.,  of  Eng- 
Inad,  with  tbe  Flemiugs,  in  1370.  Francis  I,,  in  1543,  forbade  hii 
alliea  and  confederates  to  deliver  munitions  of  yiax  to  his  enemj. 
Orotiua  was  ilie  flrst  wtitcr  of  standard  authority  to  discusa  the  sub- 
ject. Although  tbe  transport  of  certain  articles  is  forbidden  in  tm- 
ties  of  an  earlier  date,  tbe  Treaty  ot  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659,  and  that 
of  Utrecht,  of  1713,  aeem  to  have  been  most  elTeclive  in  determin- 
ing the  present  rule  on  the  subject  of  contraband  of  war. 
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^^^iiltely  that  they  would  have  advocated,  or  even  fa- 
*^*^bly  considered,  a  principle,  the  application  of  which 
^uld  have  seriously  injured,  if  it  did  not  entirely  de- 
^ti-oy^  a  most  lucrative  branch  of  their  commerce.  The 
^*loption  of  the  modern  rule  was  thus  deferred  until 
*ile  northern  and  western  European  ]Kiwers  had  begun 
^  acquire  maritime  importance,  and  to  carry  on  hos- 
tile undertakings  against  each  other  at  sea. 

So  soon  as  interstate  commerce  became  general  it 
was  seen  that  certain  kinds  of  trade,  if  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  a  war,  were  calculated  to  injure 
belligerents  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  necessary 
for  tbem  to  cause,  at  least,  their  temporary  discontinu- 
ance ;  and  to  justify  them,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  self-defence,  in  i-esorting  to  such  measures  of  pre- 
caution as  would  neutralize  their  injurious  effects.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  find  a  remedy,  wlieu  the  trade  com- 
plained of  was  carried  on  hy  a  state  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  since  it  constituted  a  violation  of  neutrality, 
and  was  punishable  as  such. 

Where  the  objectionable  commercial  undertaldngs 
originated  with  individuals,  however,  it  was  less  easy 
to  provide  a  remedy.  On  land  it  was  soon  found  to  be 
impo^ible  to  prevent  contraband  trade,  unless  the  bel- 
hgerent  himself  controlled  the  neutral  frontier,  or  the 
neutral  state  was  willing  to  resort  to  such  elaborate 
police  measures  as  would  effectively  prevent  the  con- 
veyance of  contraband  ailicles  across  its  boundaries. 
Its  attempted  regulation  on  land,  therefore,  was  soon 
abandoned.  At  sea,  however,  the  matter  could  be 
more  easily  regulated.  The  ships  of  neutrals  could  be 
searched,  and,  if  contraband  articles  were  found  on 
board,  a  suitable  penalty  could  be  inflicted ;  or  their 
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introduction  into  the  enemy's  country  coiild  be  pre- 
vented, by  maintaining  opposite  big  coasts  a  naval  force 
of  sufficient  strength  to  make  it  tlifficult,  or  impossible, 
for  neutral  shi()s  to  obtain  access  to  his  harbors. 

When  such  regulation  was  first  undertaken,  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  forbid  all  traffic  with  an  enemy. 
This  claim,  however,  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the 
conveyance  of  contraband  was  regarded  as  a  criminal 
act,  involving  the  persmis  engaged  in  it,  as  well  as 
their  property,  in  the  penalties  imposed.  In  this  form 
the  rule  was  recognized  by  Grotius.  Tlie  criminal  feat- 
ore  was  soon  abandoned,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  those  concerned,  and  the  penalties  were 
restricted  to  the  contraband  goods  alone. 

2.  Poioer  of  a  BeU'ii/ereiit  over  Neutral  Commeree 
in  Time  of  War. — The  law  of  nations  permits  a  bel- 
ligerent to  exercise  a  peculiar  jurisdiction  over  neutral 
commerce  in  time  of  war.  This  juristUction  is  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  amount  to  an  absolute  prohibition  of  cer- 
taui  kinds  of  trade.  It  is  limited,  in  its  extent  and  op- 
erations, only  by  the  zeal  and  energy  which  belligerents 
display  in  its  exercise. 

This  jurisdiction  extends — 

{a.)  To  the  prohibition  of  neutral  trade  with  bellig- 
erents in  certain  articles  susceptible  of  mihtary  use. 
The  articles  so  forbidden  to  be  transported  are  called 
contraband  of  war. 

(6.)  To  the  prohibition  of  all  trade  with  certain  ports 
or  places,  which  are  closed  to  such  trade  by  an  exer- 
cise of  military  force  known  as  an  investment,  sieg&,  or 
hlockade. 

(p.)  To  make  these  prohibitions  effective,  a  belligOT- 
ent  is  given  the  right  to  stop,  and  search,  all  neutral  mer- 
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chant  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  in  his  own  territorial 
waters,  or  those  of  liis  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  nationality  of  ships  and  goods,  and  of  as- 
certaining whether  they  contain  contraband  of  war. 
This  is  called  the  Iltght  of  Search. 

These  rights  pertain  to  bellig;erent  states  alone. 
They  come  into  existence  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  and 
are  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  None  of  them 
exist,  or  may  lawfully  be  exercised,  in  time  of  peace ; 
and  the  enforcement  of  any  one  of  them,  during  peace, 
would  be  regarded  as  a  just  cause  of  war  by  the  state 
whose  sovereign  rights  were  injured  by  its  exercise. 

T/ie  Ittt/^is  of  Contraband  Affect  chiefli/  t/te  Acts  of 
Indlciduals.—'Vixe  rules  of  International  Law  on  tho 
subject  of  contraband  trade  are  directed  chiefly  against 
the  acts  of  individuals.  If  a  neutral  state,  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity,  were  to  engage  in  contraband  trade,  it 
would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility  by  the  injured 
state,  and  would  result  in  a  declaration  of  war.  An 
individual  engaging  in  such  trade,  does  so  at  the  risk 
of  losing  the  articles  of  merchandise  which  constitute 
his  commercial  venture.  He  does  not  involve  his  gov- 
ernment, however,  in  the  breach  of  neutrality  of  ^vhich 
he  is  himself  guilty.  If  the  municipal  law  of  his  own 
state  forbids  its  subjects  to  take  part  in  contraband 
trade,  he  may  be  punished  by  that  government  for  a 
violation  of  its  laws. 

Character  of  Contraband  Trade  in  Point  of  Legal- 
ity. — International  Law  declares  the  acts  of  transport- 
ing contraband  and  breach  of  blockade  to  be  unlawful, 
and  denounces  the  i}enalty  of  contiscation  upon  the 
goods,  and,  in  some  cases,  upon  the  ships  engageil  in 
such  illicit  trade.    These  rules  of  International  Law 
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are  enforced  by  the  belligerent  who  suffers  by  ttmi 
violation,  and  the  authorized  penalties  are  imjHiseiL    "M 
bis  prize  courts.  i 

3.  Diffiouliij  of  the  Attev\pt  to  Frame  Rules  _/^ 
Determining  what  Articles  are  Contrahand  of  War.—i- 
It  is  difficult  to  lay  doivn  a  rule  the  application  ot 
which  shall,  in  every  case,  detennine  whether  a  par 
ticular  article  is,  or  is  not,  contraband  of  war.     Tie 
attempt  has  frequently  been  made,  but  none  of  tie 
rules  suggested  has,  as  yet,  received  that  general  saiifr 
tion  which  is  necessary  to  give  it  standing  as  a  mle  of 
International  Law,     "  Grotius,  in  considering  this  snb- 
ject,  makes  a  distinction  between  those  things  wliich 
are  useful  only  for  purposes  of  war,  those  wliich  Me 
not  80,  and  those  which  are  susceptible  of  indiscrimi- 
nate use  in  war  and  peace.    The  jf/w^,  he  agrees  with 
all  other  text  writers  in  prohibiting  neutrals  from  C8^ 
rying  to  the  enemy,  as  well  as  in  permitting  the  »«■ 
ond  to  be  so  carried ;  the  third  class,  such  as  xaoiMJi 
provisions,  ships'  and  naval  stores,  he  sometimes  J"* 
hibits  and  at  others  permits,  according  to  the  exietiiig 
circumstances  of  the  war."  ' 

DifficuUy  of  Stating  a  Precise  Rule.~T\\6  qutftiai 
as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  contraband  cannot,  ss 
yet,  be  answei'e<l  with  precision.  No  complete  list  of 
articles  which  are  to  be  deemed  contraband  under  ail 


•Boyd'sWheaton,  pp.058,  Ii09.  citing  GroUuH:  -De  JureBemf 
Pac,"  lib.  iii..  cap.  i.,  g  v,  1,  3,  3.  Tbe  views  of  BynkersboettttidVst- 
td  agree  in  substance  with  those  of  Orotlus.  The  former.  howii'm> 
shows  an  inclinatioQ  to  citeod  Qrotius's  rules  in  the  ialcreal  ot  bd- 
ligerents,  while  the  latter  conlcods  for  a  rule  BomcnLnt  more  taTO^ 
able  to  neutrals.  See  Valtel,  bk.  Iii..  chop.  vu,.  g  113,  118;  Bjiik* 
fihoek,  "Quest.  Jur.  Pub.,"  lib,  l,  cap.  10. 
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"*ciimstances  haa  been  drawn  up,  nor  does  it  seem 
^eJy  that  it  ever  will  be.  That  wbicb  is  contraband 
^IlOer  certain  circumstances  may  not  be  so  under  oth- 
'^Ps.  The  main  point,  in  case  of  an  article  of  doubtful 
^se,  is,  whether  it  was  intended  for.  or  would  probably 
oe  applied  to,  military  purposes.  The  release  or  con- 
demnation of  the  goods  is,  in  every  case,  determined 
V  the  decision  of  this  question. 

Qtiesthn  Determined  by  Prise  Courts. — In  England 
and  America  the  court  before  which  the  gootis  are 
Iflought  will  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case;  such  as  the  destination  of  the  ship,  the 
purpose  to  which  the  goods  seem  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied, the  character  of  the  war,  and  so  on,  and  will 
condemn  or  release  them  upon  the  evidence.'  If,  how- 
ever, there  are  any  treaty  stipulations  on  the  subject,  or 
if  the  state  before  whose  court  the  goods  are  brought 
has  issued  any  definite  list  of  contraband  goods,  the 
decision  will,  of  course,  be  regulated  accordingly. 
"7>5e  liabilitj/  to  capture^''  says  Ualleck,  "can  only  ie 
determined  by  tfie  rules  of  Intei-national  Law,  as  inter- 
preted and  applied  hy  the  tribunals  of  the  belligerent 
ttate,  to  the  operations  of  whose  cruisers  the  neutral 
merchant  is  exposed." ' 

Jf'ieUTs  Hide. —  Mr,  Field,  in  his  proposed  Interna- 
tional Code,  holds  that  "  private  property  of  any  pei^ 
son  whomsoever,  and  public  projrerty  of  a  neutral 
nation,  are  contraband  of  war,  when  consisting  of  arti- 

■  Dana's  Wbeaton,  note,  p.  236 ;  Calvo,  vol.  ii.,  §  1114 ;  Abdy'a 
Kent,  p.  359. 

'Boyd's  WLeaton,  pp.  575,  578;  Halleck,  chop,  xxiv.,  g  19.  See, 
also,  on  page  578  of  the  former  work,  the  lists  of  contraband  as  de- 
Icrmined  by  Uio  EnglUli  prize  courts. 
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cles  manufactured  for,  and  primarily  used  for,  milita^^ 
purposes  in  time  of  war,  and  actually  destined  for  t^^ 
use  of  the  hostile  nation  in  war,  hut  not  otherwise."      ^ 

Opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slattt.-^^ 
The  most  recent  autlioritative  opinion  upon  the  sub-^ 
ject,  and  the  one  which  more  nearly  expresses  llie  «■  ' 
isting  rule  than  any  other,  is  that  laid  doivn  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the 
Peterhoff.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  that  "the 
classification  of  goods  as  conti-aband  or  not  contra- 
band has  much  perplexed  text  writers  and  jurists.  A 
strictly  accurate  and  satisfactory  classification  is,  -per- 
haps,  impracticable ;  but  that  which  is  best  supported 
by  American  and  English  decisions  may  be  said  to  di- 
vide all  merchandise  into  three  classes:  (1.)  ArUdea 
manufactured  and  primarily  or  ordinarily  used  for 
military  purposes  in  time  of  war.  (3.)  Articles  whidl 
may  he,  and  are,  used  for  purposes  of  war  or  peao^ 
according  to  circumstances.  (3.)  Articles  exclusively 
used  for  peaceful  purposes.  Merchandise  of  the  first 
class,  destined  to  a  belligerent  country  or  places  occu- 
pied by  the  army  or  navy  of  a  belligerent,  is  aln'sra 
contraband ;  merchandise  of  the  second  class  is  contra- 
band only  when  dtstined  to  the  military  or  naval  use 
of  a  belligerent ;  while  merchandise  of  the  third  dasB 
is  not  contraband  at  alt,  though  liable  to  seizure  and 
condemnation  for  violation  of  blockade  or  siege.'" 

To  these  may  be  added  the  rule  that  no  articles  of 
merchandise  are  contraband  of  war  so  long  as  they  re- 
main in  neutral  territory,  or  are  found  on  the  high 

'  Field.  -iDleniaiional  Code."  g  858. 
'  The  Peterhoff,  Wallace,  toI.  v.,  p.  BR 
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^^&S  witli  a  lona  Juh-  neutral  destination.  They  ao 
S^ire  the  character  of  contraband  only  when  they  are 
'ounci,  without  the  territorial  waters  of  a  neutral  state, 
*^1  board  a  sliip  which  is  destined  to  a  hostile  port, 

application  of  the  Rules.  —  In  the  a])plication  of 
tliGse  rules,  the  first  and  third  give  rise  to  but  little 
*iifflcnlty.     Such  discussion  as  has  been  had,  with  re- 
spect to  the  liability  of  merchandise  to  capture  as  con- 
'j^band  of  war,  has  had  to  do  chiefly  with  the  second 
^lass,  with  reference  to  which  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion.     This  is  observable,  not  only  in  the 
Policy  of  states,  but  in  the  views  of  text  writers. 
T^tose  states  which,  at  tlifferent  jKiriods,  have  enjoyed 
Si'eat  maritime  power,  both  in  a  commercial  and  a  mil- 
itary sense,  have  usually  advocated  an  extension  of  the 
list  of  contraband ;  while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  those 
"^Iiich  have  never  attained  to  any  considerable  degree 
of  maritime  importance  have  oppose<l  such  an  exten- 
sion, and  have  contended  for  the  greatest  freedom  of 
Heutra!  trade.     Of  the  former  class  England  is  the 
most  conspicuous  representative ;  next  in  order  follow 
Prance  and  tlio  United  States.     Holland,  when  an  im- 
portant maritime  power,  entertainetl  a  thfl'erent  view 
from  that  advocated  by  her  when  her  maritime  impor- 
tance had  been  largely  diminished. 

Again,  articles  which  are  in  dispute  are  <lifferently 
regarded  at  different  times,  and  under  different  cir- 
comstances  of  destination,  aa  determined  by  the  states 
which  are  parties  to  a  particular  war.  So,  too,  arti- 
cles which  are  undeniably  contraband  at  a  particular 
epoch  gradually  lose  that  character ;  on  the  other  hand, 
articles  formerly  innocent,  with  the  lapse  of  time  and 
the  march  of  improvement,  acquire  the  character  of 
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contraband     Parts  of  mariin- 
vious  to  1830,  would  have  esr-i  ] 
iron  or  steel,  of  suitable  8i2e  (<" 
have  enjoyed  a  similar  inuminits . 
are  everyn'here  regarded  as  contmliw 
ever  difficult  it  may  be  to  prepare  " 
articles  at  any  particular  epoch,  it 
less  difficult  for  a  court  to  det»*rai). 
tain  article  of  captured  raerchandih' 
traband.    In  reaching  such  a  dettjiii 
takes  into  account  the  circnmstau. 
necessities  of  the  state  to  whose  Uw 
condition,  origin,  and  owner^p.     \ 
court  is  usually  able  to  detenniae^.^  i 
whether  a  particular  article  is,  an  i» 


'  The  action  at  the  court  id  the  com;  of  '  I 
ea  an  eiamplc.    A  portion  of  the  cnrjA  "T 
Bloutly-modc  shoes  nnd  cnvalry  boots.    Iti, 
of  the  cargo  nns  Mntamoms.  a  Mexiom  jivi 
notorioualj  not  vora  or  used,  in  Uoxico,  I ; 
latioD:  they  were  worn  in  the  Unitci!  S'  ■ 
needed  tor  the  equipment  of  the  ConfcilMit*"  ■ 
tiOQ  of  the  cargo  was  composed  of  bcnvy  vl, 
cd  to  [he  Mexican  market,  and  of  n  Uk- 
tern  «ad  weight,  from  those  usually  worr  '- 
haod,  thoy  closely  reaembled  those  mr('^~  — 
use,  in  the  United  States,  nod  wore  ailnr*-' 
of  that  country.    The  court,  in  botb  In'*'" 
that  the  goods  were  deatioed  to  the  mllll-" 
eraey.    In  the  cargo  of  the  Spriogbol;  air-— 
and  metal  buttons  were  found.    The  eXu^^  — 
teriol,  altogetlior  uusiiited  to  the  Nassaa  — 
mnmitaclure  of  clothing  in  that  climate.    "• 
of  Ihe  same  color  and  quality  as  tbat  oBH"" 
of  the  Confedernto  armies.    Some  of  !**'"•■ 
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Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  several  decisions, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  extend  considerably  the 
rights  of  belligerents  at  the  expense  of  those  of  neu- 
trals. As  the  new  rule  is  likely  to  receive  considerar 
ble  support  in  future  wars,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand its  relation  to  the  old  rule  of  International  Law 
upon  the  same  subject.  The  rule  laid  down  by  the 
court  was  that  tlie  destination  of  the  goodsy  rather  thaa 
that  of  the  ahij),  was  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  court, 
in  determining  the  liability  to  capture.  If  the  result 
of  such  inquiry  showed  that  the  goods  were  destined 
to  the  military  use  of  a  beUigerent,  they  were  held  lia- 
ble to  condemnation,  even  though  they  were  ostensi- 
bly destined  to  a  neutral  port.  The  application  of  the 
rule  is  illustrated  by  the  cases  of  the  Spring'bok  and 
Peterhoff. 

Case  of  the  Springbok,— Ihe  Springbok  was  a  neu- 
tral ship,  of  English  ownership,  which  sailed  from 
London  in  December,  18G2,  having  on  board  a  caT;go 
made  up  in  great  part  of  contraband  of  war.  The 
destination  of  the  vessel,  as  indicateil  by  her  custraa- 
house  certificate,  certificate  of  clearance,  and  manife^ 
of  cargo  was  Nassau,  N,  P.,  a  British,  and  therefore 
neutral,  port.  On  February  3,  lS(i3,  she  was  captured 
by  a  jmblic  armed  vessel  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
high  seas,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  of 
her  port  of  destination.  She  was  conveyed  to  New 
York  as  a  pri2e,  and  ship  and  cargo  were  there  ccti- 
deraned  by  tlie  United  States  District  Court,  a  tribur 
nal  having  original  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  An  ap- 
peal was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the  decnse 
was  reversed  as  to  the  ship,  but  affirmed  as  to  the  cargo. 
The  decision  of  the  court  with  regard  to  the  ship  was, 
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that  when  "  the  papers  of  a  vessel  saihng  under  a  chM*- 
ter  party  are  all  genuine  and  regular,  and  show  a  voy- 
age between  ports  neutral  within  the  meaning  of  In- 
ternational Law,  and  wlien  the  aspects  of  tlie  case  gen- 
erally are,  as  respects  the  vessel,  otherwise  fair,  the 
vessel  will  not  be  condemned  because  the  neutral  port 
to  which  it  is  sailing  has  been  constantly  and  notori- 
ously used  as  a  port  of  call  and  transshipment  by  per- 
sons engagetl  in  the  systematic  violation  of  blockade, 
and  in  the  conveyance  of  contraband  of  war,  and  was 
meant  by  the  owners  of  the  cargo  carried  on  this  ship 
to  be  so  used  in  regard  to  it." '  The  Springbok  was 
held  to  come  within  tlie  rule.  "  Her  papers  were  r^- 
ular,  and  they  all  showed  that  the  voyage  in  which 
she  was  captured  was  from  London  to  Nassau,  both 
neutral  ports  within  the  definition  of  neutrality  fur- 
nished by  International  Law,  The  papers,  too,  were 
all  genuine,  and  there  was  no  concealment  of  any  of 
them,  and  no  s[>oliation.  Her  owners  were  neutral, 
and  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  interest  in  the  car- 
go ;  and  there  is  no  sufficient  proof  that  they  had  any 
knowledge  of  its  alleged  unlawful  destination."' 
The  case  of  the  cargo  was  quite  different.  The  cargo 
'  of  the  ship  consisted  of  over  two  thousand  jmckages. 
Of  these  the  bills  of  lading  disclosetl  the  contents  of 
less  than  one  third,  and  concealed  the  contents  of  over 
two  thirds,  of  the  entire  cargo.  The  manifest  ajid 
bills  of  lading  named  no  consignee,  but  described  the 
caj^o  as  deliverable  to  ortler.  The  real  owners  of  the 
cargo  were  found  to  be  certain  firms  in  London,  all 
of  whom  had  been  the  owners  of  similar  packages  of 
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mercbandise  which  had  been  captnred  on  a  previous 
occasion,  and  condemned  as  contraband.'  The  court 
inferred  from  these  facts  the  intention  of  concealing 
from  the  scrutiny  of  American  cruisers  the  contraband 
character  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  cargo.  The 
motivo  of  such  concealment  being  "  the  apprehension 
of  the  claimants  that  the  disclosure  of  their  names,  as 
owners,  would  lead  to  the  seizure  of  the  ship  in  order 
to  the  condemnation  of  the  cargo." 

The  concealments  above  mentioned  were  not  of 
themselves  regarded  by  the  court  as  sufficient  to  war^ 
rant  the  condemnation  of  the  cargo.  "  If  the  real  in- 
tention of  the  owners  of  the  cargo  was  that  the  cargo 
should  be  unloaded  at  Nassau,  and  incorporate<l  by 
real  sale  into  the  common  stock  of  that  island,"  the 
cargo  should  have  been  "  restored,  notwitlistanding  the 
misconduct  of  concealment.  What,  then,  was  the  real 
intention  V  This  was  inferred  by  the  court,  in  part 
from  the  ship's  papers,  antl  in  part  from  the  character 
of  the  cargo.  The  manifest  and  bills  of  lading  showed 
that  the  consignment  was  to  order.  This  was  regard- 
ed by  the  court  as  a  negation  that  any  sale  was  made, 
or  intended  to  be  made,  at  Nassau.  The  final  destina- 
tion of  the  cargo,  therefore,  was  not  Nassau,  but  some 
ulterior  port,  and  must  be  inferred  from  the  character 
of  the  cargo.  A  small  part  of  this  cargo  consisttd  of 
articles  which  were  contraband  by  the  narrowest  defi- 
nition of  the  term.  A  considerable  part  consisted  of 
articles  useful  and  necessary  in  war — such  as  army 
cloth,  blankets,  boots  and  shoes — and  therefore  con- 

■  Tbe  Gertrude,  "Blatchford's  Prize  Cuses"  (U.S.  DUt  Court), 
p,  371;  The  Stephen  Hart,  ibid.,  p.  887. 
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'lEraband  within  the  construction  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican prize  courts.  Thefle  being  coutrabimd,  the  resi- 
due of  the  cargo,  belonging  to  the  same  owners,  was 
inclnded  in  the  decree  of  conderanation.' 

Case  of  the  jPeferhqf.— The  case  of  the  Peterhoff,  in 
some  respects,  resembles  that  of  the  Springbok.  The 
Peteriioff  was  a  steamer  which  sailed  from  London 
with  projier  documents  and  ship's  papers,  indicating 
her  destination  to  be  Matamoras,  Mexico.  The  Kio 
Grande,  for  a  portion  of  its  course,  separates  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  from  that  of  Mexico. 
The  city  of  Matamoras  is  situated  on  the  lower  waters 
of  the  river,  about  forty  miles  fi-om  its  mouth,  and  di- 
rectly opposite  the  city  of  Brownsville,  in  the  United 
States.  The  Peterhoff  never  reached  her  destination, 
but  was  captured,  near  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  by 
the  United  States  steamer  Vanderbilt,  on  suspicion 
that  her  destination  was  the  blockaded  coast  of  the 
states  in  rebellion,  and  that  her  cargo  consisted  in  part 
of  contraband  of  war.  She  was  taken  to  New  York, 
where  ship  and  cargo  were  condemned  as  prize.  An 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  claimants 
interested  in  the  vessel  and  a  portion  of  the  cargo. 

The  court,  in  reaching  a  decision,  found  it  necessary 
to  pass  upon  the  question  of  the  right  of  a  belligerent 
to  blockade  a  boundary  river,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  ship  was  liable  for  breach  of  blockade  or 
for  carrying  contraband  of  war. 

Upon  this  point  the  ruhng  was,  that  when  a  naviga- 
ble river  separates  two  sovereign  states,  neither  bellig- 
erent, in  the  exercise  of  his  right  of  blockade,  can  in- 

'  Tlie  Springbok,  Wallace,  vol.  v.,  p,  1. 
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terrupt  commerce  with  the  other  state,  if  neutral,  by 
preventing  access  to  any  ports  of  such  neutral  state  as 
are  situated  upon  the  boundary  river  at  any  point  of 
its  course.  Aa  the  hona  fide  destination  of  the  ship, 
as  indicated  by  its  papers,  was  Mataraoras,  a  neutral 
port,  it  was  therefore  decided  that  the  ship  was  not, 
and,  under  the  circumstances  could  not  be,  Uable  to 
condemnation  for  breach  of  blockade. 

As  to  the  cargo,  the  decision  was  that  the  destina^ 
tion  of  such  jmrt  of  it  as  was  contraband  of  war,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  ah-eady  cited,'  was  not  the  nentral 
port  of  Matamoras,  and  "  that  these  articles,  at  least, 
were  destined  for  the  use  of  the  rebel  forces  then  oc- 
cupying Brownsville  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity. 
Contraband  merehandise  is  subject  to  a  different  rule 
in  respect  to  ulterior  destination  from  that  which  ap- 
plies to  merchandise  not  contraband.  The  latter  is 
hable  to  capture  only  when  a  violation  of  blockade  is 
intended ;  the  former  when  destined  to  a  hostile  conn- 
try,  or  to  the  actual  mihtary  or  naval  use  of  the  ene- 
my, whether  blockaded  or  not.  The  trade  of  neutrals 
with  belligerents,  in  articles  not  contraband,  is  abso- 
lutely free,  except  interrupted  by  a  blockade ;  the  con- 
veyance by  neutrals  to  belligerents  of  contraband  arti- 
cles is  always  unlawful,  and  such  articles  may  always 
'  be  seized  during  transit  by  sea.  Hence,  while  articles, 
not  contraband,  might  be  sent  to  JIataraoraa  and  be- 
yond to  the  rebel  region,  where  the  communication 
was  not  interrupted  by  blockade,  articles  of  a  contra- 
band character,  destined  in  fact  to  a  state  in  rebellion, 

'  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  pp.  7T3-7TQ,  not 
B82;  Dana's  Wbeolon,  p.  fl 
^timc  LiLW,"  pp.  S3,  94. 
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or  for  the  use  of  the  rebel  military  forces,  wore  liable 
to  capture  though  primarily  destined  for  Matamoras." ' 
The  rule  that  the  omiership  of  a  portion  of  the  contra- 
band cargo  rendered  articles  not  contraband,  but  b&- 
longing  to  the  same  owners,  liable  to  coDdeninatioii„| 
was  enforced  as  in  the  case  of  the  Springbok.' 

4.  The  Doctrine  of  Coniinlious  Voyages. — In  both  of 
these  cases  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyages,  orig- 
inated by  the  English  prize  courts  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  was  recognized  by  the  court  in  reaching  a 
decree  of  condemnation.  By  this  doctrine  the  ulti- 
mate destination  of  a  cargo  is  held  to  detennine  iU 
liability  to  capture.  If  such  destination  is  a  neutral 
port,  and  if  the  cargo  is  intended  to  be  sold  there,  and 
taken  up  as  a  part  of  the  general  stock  in  trade,  the 
cargo  is  not  liable  to  condemnation.  If,  however,  a 
neutral  port  is  made  a  new  base  of  operations,  and  the 
goods  are  intended  to  be  finally  delivered  at  a  block- 
aded port ;  or  if  they  are  contraband  of  war,  and  are 
destined  to  the  ultimate  mihtary  use  of  a  belligerent, 
then  the  alleged  neutral  destination  will  not  avail. 
The  principle  of  continuous  voyages  is  thus  seen  to 
have  been  extended  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  cases  of  the  Springbok  and  Peterhoff, 
although  the  fundamental  principle  involved,  as  an- 
nounced by  Lord  Stowell  in  his  original  decision,  has 
undergone  no  material  change."     The  later  decision 

'Wullaee,  vol.  v.,  p.  35. 

'  TUe  English  cases  of  IheStert,  RoWnson,  "■AdmirnHyHcports," 
vol.  U..  p,  65,  and  the  Jooge  Pieler,  ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  297,  were  eiied 
bj  the  court  oa  precedcnii  applicable  to  the  case. 

■  For  a  full  nccount  of  the  dcciaion  of  Lord  Btowell  upon  llie 
subject  of  continuous  voyages,  sec  the  Polly,  Holiinson,  "Admiralty 
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regards  the  gootla  if  contraband,  and  destined  to  aa 
enemy's  use,  or  to  a  blockaded  ]Kirt,  as  still  liable  to 
capture,  even  when  they  were  to  have  been  discharged 
at  a  neutral  port,  with  a  view  to  reshipment  to  the 
belligerent  destination.' 

Difference  hetween  the  Old  and  New  Rules. — The 
rule  thus  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United 
States  is  undoubtedly  at  variance  with  the  provisions 
of  International  Law  on  the  same  subject,  as  they  were 
accepted  and  understood  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war.  Neither  has  the  new  rule  receiveti  that  general 
recognition  which  it  must  receive  to  entitle  it  to  con- 
sideration as  a  rule  of  International  Law.  The  devel- 
opment of  steam  navigation,  however,  has  been  sach 
as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  blockade-run- 
ning and  carrying  of  contraband.  So  important  has 
this  development  been,  that  a  belligerent  would  now 
suffer  great  injury  were  he  to  adhere  to  the  old  ml« 
on  the  subject,  which  received  international  sanction 
at  a  time  when  maritime  commerce  was  carried  on  in 
sailing  vessels,  and  before  the  application  of  steam  to 
purposes  of  navigation  had  become  an  accepted  fact. 
Some  modification  of  the  old  rule  is,  therefore,  both 


RcporlB,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  880.  and  tlie  William,  ibid.,  vol.  v.,  p.  895,  8«i, 
also,  Pliillimurc,  vol  iii.,  p.  304;  aud  Boyd's  'Wbcuton,  pp.  Q89-S9& 
'  la  the  case  of  the  Springbok  ttie  British  governincot  wu  ap- 
plied to  by  tlio  owners  oF  the  contraband  cargo  to  demand  resUta- 
tlon  of  iliG  goods  from  the  American  government,  or  compcoMtiaa 
for  tlitir  seizure.  The  case  was  referred  to  the  lavf  ofHcere  of  tlbe 
crowQ.  and  tbcir  opinion  was  that  the  seizure  wus  illegal.  The  rasa 
■was  referred  to  a  mixed  commission,  and  the  claim  was  rejected, 
but  no  reason  was  given  by  the  commission  for  its  decision.  8m 
Creasy,  pp.  619,  630,  for  a  full  and  able  discussion  of  the  subjeci. 
See,  also,  Field's  "  International  Code,"  §  85?. 
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3^^t  and  necessary,  in  order  to  place  a  belligerent  in  as 
^^^^  a  sitnation  as  that  which  he  formerly  occupied. 
/^tat  that  modification  is  to  be  can  only  \ie  deduced 
**^ra  experience,  of  which  a  sufficient  amount  has  not 
y^t  been  acquired  to  justify  such  a  deduction,  or  to 
^'arrant  the  statement  of  a  modified  rule.  This  much 
■-^Idy  is  clear.  A  powerful  belligerent  will  not,  in  the 
Miture,  allow  himself  to  be  injured  by  articles  of  con- 
ttabajid  which  the  enemy  actually  receives  from  ships 
iaving  an  ostensibly  neutral  destination ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hanil,  will  a  powerful  neutral  allow  the  property 
of  hia  subjects  to  be  seized  on  the  high  seas  when  those 
goods,  although  partaking  of  the  character  of  contra- 
band, have  a  bona  fide  neutral  destination.  In  the 
cases  above  cited  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  goods 
was  so  clearly  hostile  as  to  make  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  the  British  government  to  maintain  tho 
position  that  tho  goods  of  its  subjects  had  been  seized 
in  the  prosecution  of  an  entirely  innocent  voyage,  and 
were  so  entitled  to  tho  protection  which  that  govern- 
ment invariably  accords  to  its  subjects  when  their 
rights  have  been  wrongfully  invaded  by  a  foreign 
state. 

5,  Penalty  for  Cmitrahand  Trade. — The  conveyance 
of  contraband  of  war  is  an  offence  against  tho  law  of 
nations.  Over  this  offence  tho  prize  courts  of  a  bel- 
ligerent are  given  jurisdiction,  and,  in  the  decision  of 
prize  cases,  these  courts  apply  the  rules,  and  impose 
the  penalties,  which  are  sanctioned  by  International 

The  invariable  penalty  imposed  for  the  carriage  of 
contraband  is  that  of  forfeiture.    In  ordinary  cases 
this  penalty  is  applied  to  the  contraband  goods  alone, 
23 
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and  to  the  freight  due  upon  them  to  the  neutral  carrier. 
The  question  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be  extended  to  oth- 
er parts  of  the  cargo,  or  to  the  ship,  is  determined  hj 
the  knowledge  and  intention  of  their  owners,  as  pre- 
Bumed  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  an- 
cient penalty  for  engaging  in  contraband  trade  involved 
the  forfeiture  of  the  ship  and  the  non-contraband  carga 
This  rule  has  been  relaxetl,  in  modem  times,  in  cases 
where  such  contraband  articles  make  up  a  luiDor  por- 
tion of  the  cargo,  thus  creating  a  presumption  of  inno- 
cence in  favor  of  the  carrier.  In  other  cases  the  old 
presumption  remains,  and  the  burden  of  ]>roof  lies  apon 
the  owner  of  the  ship  to  establish  his  innocence.  Sodx 
presumption  exists,  as  to  the  ship — 

(a.)  When  the  owner  of  the  ship  owns  any  part  of 
the  contraband  cargo.  If  a  part  owner  of  the  vessel 
be  shown  to  have  an  interest  in  the  contraband  cargo 
his  share  only  ia  forfeited." 

(J.)  When  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo  is  contra- 
band. In  this  case  the  presumption  is  that  the  owtm* 
of  the  ship  iinew  of  the  use  to  which  his  property 
put,  and  consented  to  such  illegal  nse.' 

{c.)  When  deceit  is  attempted  by  the  use  of  faba 
papers,  or  when  a  false  destination  is  claimed.' 

(d.)  When  contraband  is  carried  in  violation  of  treaty 
stipulation.' 

liule  as  to  Innocent  Cargo. — The  innocent  cargo  is 
exempt  from  forfeiture,  unless  its  ownership  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  contraband. 

The  offence  of  carrying  contralmud  begins  so  soon 
as  the  ship  passes  into  the  high  seas  from  the  territo- 
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rial  waters  of  the  neutral  state.  It  is  complete,  and 
the  liability  to  penalty  no  longer  exists,  ivhen  the  arti- 
cles have  been  deliveretl  at  their  hostile  destination. 
A  ship  cannot  be  captured  on  its  return  voyage,  since 
there  is  no  offence  against  International  Law  in  carry- 
ing a  cargo  of  any  character  from  a  belhgerent  to  a 
neutral  destination.' 

JieUaae  of  Neuiral  S/iip  vpon  {he  Surrender  of 
Contraband  Cargo. — In  a  few  instances  neutral  ships 
have  been  released,  and  allowed  to  proceed  to  their 
destination,  on  condition  that  the  contraband  articles 
be  surrendered  to  the  captor.  Although  this  practice 
has  been  recognized  in  a  hmited  number  of  treaties,  it 
is  entirely  opposed  to  the  rule  of  law  ujKin  the  subject, 
and  has  never  received,  nor  is  it  likely  to  receive,  gen- 
eral sanction.  The  surrendered  articles  must  be  car- 
ried before  a  prize  court  in  order  to  secure  a  decree  of 
condemnation,  upon  which  alone  a  valid  title  can  be 
base<i.  The  court,  in  the  alienee  of  the  ship's  papers, 
frequently  finds  itself  unable  to  determine,  from  lack  of 
evidence,  whether  the  articles  are,  or  are  not,  contraband 
of  war ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  the  master  of 
the  ship  has  no  legal  power  to  surrender  any  portion 
of  his  cargo,  except  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  war. 

'  It  \CBM  Leld  by  Sir  William  Scott,  in  at  least  Iwo  cnscs,  that  the 
duration  of  [he  penalty  Mas  prolonged  to  Ibc  end  of  the  return  voy- 
age when  taXac  papcre  liiid  been  used  to  cvtide  seizure  on  ilic  outward 
voyage.  This  view  is  properly  questioned  by  Wheaton,  on  tlie  ground 
that  there  must  bo  a  fidktam  at  the  moment  ot  seizure.  To  subject 
the  property  to  confiscation,  while  the  oHeuce  no  longer  continues, 
would  be  to  extend  it  indefinitely,  not  only  to  the  return  voyage, 
but  to  all  future  cargoes  of  the  vessel,  wliicU  would  thus  never  ba 
purified  from  the  contagion  communicated  by  the  contrabaitd  arti- 
cles—Boyd's  Wbevlon,  pp.  B84,  585. 
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6.  Keutntl  Conveyance  of  Enemy's  Troops  and  Dt- 
spatchcs. — It  has  been  seen  that  the  conveyance  of 
contraband  of  war  is  an  offence  against  the  law  of  na- 
tions. Over  this  offence  belligerents  are  given  juris- 
diction,  and  the  penalties  sanctioned  are  imposed  by 
the  prize  courts  of  the  belligerent  parties  to  the  war. 
A  neutral  individual  who  carries  contraband  to  either 
belligerent  assists  that  belligerent  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  depending  upon  the  character  and  qua,ntity  of 
the  goods  transported.  Troops  and  despatches  are, 
therefore,  the  most  noxious  form  of  contraband  of 
war,  because,  in  point  of  directness  and  importance. 
the  service  rendered  by  the  conveyance  of  either  is 
much  greater  than  that  afforded  by  the  conveyance  of 
ordinary  contraband.  The  assistance  rendered  to  an 
enemy  b^'  a  single  cargo  of  munitions  of  war,  though 
direct  and  material,  is,  at  best,  limited.  The  mischief 
that  may  result  from  the  carriage  of  a  single  des[)atch, 
or  general  officer,  may  have  a  decisive  effect  upon  the 
issue  of  a  war.  The  penalty  for  engaging  in  contrar 
band  trade  usually  extends  to  a  forfeiture  of  the  con- 
traband articles.  The  question  as  to  the  ship  and 
non-contraband  cargo  is  made  to  depend  on  the  guilty 
knowledge  of  their  owners.  If  they  are  forfeited  it  is 
because  a  presumption  of  such  knowledge  is  preated 
by  the  fact  of  ownership.  When  troops  or  despatches 
are  carried  to  a  hostile  destination  the  presumption  of 
gmlt,  created  by  such  carriage,  is  so  sti-ong  as  to  be  re- 
gartled  as  conclusive ;  and  the  ship  is  invariably  con- 
demned as  the  instrument  with  which  the  offence 
against  International  Law  has  been  committed. 

Definition  of  Troops  and  Dinjxitihes  in  this  Ctmnee-  i 
tion.—'The  term  troops  includes  not  only  military  per- J 
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sons,  but  all  individuals  having  an  official  character  in 
the  sen'ico  of  a  belligerent,  whose  assistance  is  mate- 
rial in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  whose  detention 
is  calculated  to  impair  his  niilitary  efficiency. 

Despatches  are  official  communications  between  offi- 
cial persons,  in  the  military  or  civil  service  of  a  state, 
upon  matters  connected  with  the  public  business.  All 
other  communications,  of  whatever  character,  ai-e  un- 
official, and  therefore  not  subject  to  classiiication  as 
despatches. 

The  Destination  Important. — In  the  conveyance  of 
troops  and  despatches  the  destination  of  the  vessel  is 
of  importance  as  creating  a  presumption  of  guilt  or  in- 
nocence. It  the  destination  is  hostile,  the  giiilt  of  the 
carrier  is  presumetl ;  if  such  destination  be  neutral,  the 
contrary  is  the  case,  and  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the 
captor  to  establish  guilty  knowledge.  If  the  ports  of 
origin  and  destination  are  both  hostile,  an  extreme  case 
of  guilt  exists ;  if  such  ports  are  both  neutral,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  guilty  knowledge  can  be  presumed  on 
the  part  of  the  neutral  carrier.  As  in  every  other  case 
of  maritime  capture,  questions  as  to  the  character  of 
particular  despatches,  and  the  consequent  liability  of 
the  carrier,  are  determined  by  the  proper  prize  courts. 

Caees  of  the  Friendship  and  6'/-e/a.— Several  con- 
demnations of  vessels  for  carrying  troops  were  made 
by  the  English  prize  courts  during  the  period  between 
1803  and  1815.  A  leading  case  was  that  of  the  Friend- 
ship, a  vessel  hired  to  bring  to  France  eighty-four  ship- 
^vrecked  officers  and  sailors.  It  was  confiscated  l^ecause 
it  appeared  in  the  evidence  that  it  was  hired  as  a  trans- 
port, was  not  permitted  to  take  cargo,  and  was  being 
used,  as  a  transport,  to  convey  these  persons,  as  a  part 
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of  the  French  army,  to  a  belligerent  destination.  In 
another  case  a  vessel  sailed  from  Rotterdam  to  Lisbon, 
where  it  was  ostensibly  chartered,  by  a  Portuguese  sub- 
ject, to  cany  cargoes  or  passengers  to  Macao ;  no  cargo 
was  shipped,  but,  after  some  time  sjient  in  fitting  it  for 
passengers  with  unusual  care,  three  Dutch  officers  of 
rank  embarked  in  it,  not  for  Macao,  but  for  Batavi^ 
Lord  Stowell,  on  the  facts  in  the  case,  inferred  that  a 
contract  had  been  made  with  the  Dutch  government 
before  the  vessel  left  Rotteixlam,  and  condemned  it.' 
The  Greta  was  a  neutral  vessel,  employed  in  carrying 
certain  shipwrecked  Russian  soldiers  from  a  port  of 
Japan  to  a  destination  in  Asiatic  Russia.  She  was 
captured  by  an  English  cruiser,  and  condemned.  Had 
she  been  captured  in  the  act  of  conveying  them  from 
the  place  of  the  shipwreck,  to  any  destination,  her  act, 
being  one  of  humanity,  would  have  been  innocent.  In 
the  particular  voyage  upon  which  she  was  engaged, 
however,  she  was  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  transport. 

Presumption  in  the  Case  of  Jlostile  Despatckft. — 
In  the  case  of  hostile  despatches,  the  mere  presence  of 
such  documents  on  board  suffices  to  create  a  presump- 
tion of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  carrier.  So 
severely  is  this  rule  applied,  that  a  neutral  may  not 
even  plead  compulsion  as  an  excuse,  it  being  hdd  in 
such  a  case  that  his  reme<iy,  in  the  event  of  being 
compelled  to  render  such  service  to  a  beUigerent,  ia 
through  his  own  government  in  the  diplomatic  way. 

Despatches  of  a  JieUigerent  to  its  Ministera  and  Cori' 
^U  in  Neutral  States. — The  despatches  of  a  public 


■Hall,  p.  094;  The  Friendship,  Ilobinson,  "  Adroirally  Reports," 
vol.  vl..  p.  133;  Tbc  Urozembo,  ibid.,  p,  433. 
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V^nister  or  consul,  representing  a  l)elligerent  in  a  nea- 
^"^1  state,  are  an  exception  to  tliis  rule.  "  They  are 
.^spatches  from  persons  who  are,  in  a  ]wcnliar  manner, 
^e  favorite  object  of  the  protection  of  the  law  of  na- 
^'^ns,  residing  in  a  neutral  country  for  the  purpose  of 
•^"^eserring  the  relations  of  amity  bet\reen  that  state 
^*i(I  their  own  govemmcnt.  On  this  ground  a  very 
^*SateriaI  distinction  arises  with  respect  to  the  right  of 
"^Aimishing  the  conveyance.  The  neutral  country  has 
^  right  to  preserve  its  relations  with  the  enemy,  and 
^011  are  not  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  any  communi- 
cation between  them  can  partake,  in  any  degree,  of  the 
kiatnre  of  hostility  against  you." ' 

Conveyance  of  Mails  in  the  Ordinary  Course  of 
-Business. — The  question  of  conve3'ing  hostile  despatch- 
es must  not  be  confused  with  the  carriage  of  mails  by 
a  neutral,  in  acconlance  with  contracts  or  agreements, 
and  in  the  way  of  onlinarj'  business.  Such  contracts 
not  only  have  the  sanction  of  municipal  law,  but  are 
not  infrequently  made  the  subjects  of  treaty  stipula^ 
tion.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  master  of  a  vessel 
can  acquire  any  duties  or  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  them,  save  for  their  speedy  and  safe  delivery.  A 
nentral  master  who  aids  a  belligerent  by  carrying  his 
despatches,  with  full  knowledge  of  their  contents,  or 
onder  circumstances  wliich  create  a  presumption  of 
Buch  knowledge  on  his  part,  is  justly  held  to  the  fullest 
responsibility  for  his  act.  The  conveyance  of  mails, 
however,  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  can  give  rise 
to  no  such  presumption.    The  packages  are  delivered 


'  The  Caroline,  Bobinaon,  "Admiralty  Reports,"  vol  vl.,  p,  4C1, 
cited  by  Wheaton,  p.  681. 
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to  him  either  locked  or  sealed.  He  has,  and  can  havA 
no  knowledge  of  their  contents,  much  less  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  letters  enclosed  in  them.  Responsibility 
for  them  on  the  part  of  the  carrier,  therefore,  cannot 
exist,  for  no  knowledge  or  intention  can  be  jiresunied. 
The  motlem  tendency  is  to  faeiUtate  mail  commnnica- 
tion  in  every  way  possible,  to  remove  every  obstacle 
to  their  prompt  and  sate  delivery,  and  to  guarantee, 
beyond  question,  the  sacredness  of  private  correspond- 
ence.' 

Case  of  the  Trent. — ^The  Trent  was  one  of  a  line  of 
mail  steamers  employed  in  general  mail  and  trans- 
portation service  between  Uavana  and  London.  On 
November  7, 18(J1,  she  sailed  from  Havana,  having  on 
board,  among  other  passengers,  four  persons.  Messrs. 
Mason  and  SUdell,  and  their  secretaries,  who  were  tn 
route  to  Euroiie.  where  they  were  to  l)e  employed  as 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  Confederate  States.  On  No- 
vember 8  the  Trent  was  stopped  on  the  high  seas  by  "^^ 
the  San  Jacinto,  a  public  armed  vessel  of  the  United  t^ 
States,  whoso  commander.  Captain  Wilkes,  sent  on  *^*' 
board  a  search  i>arty  composed  of  an  officer  and  a  de-  -"^ 
tachment  of  marines.  The  two  envoys,  with  their  "■  ' 
secretaries,  were  seized  by  the  search  party,  taken  on  -** 
board  the  San  Jacinto,  and  conveyed  to  New  York.  -^' 
The  Trent  was  then  released  and  allowed  to  proceed  ^^ 
on  her  way. 

So  soon  as  the  facts  were  brought  to  the  attention        *^ 
of  the  British  government,  a  demand  was  made  upon 

'  Tlie  rule  of  InlcrDalionnl  Lfiw,  Lowevcr,  slill  aulhonzes  the  ei- 
nmrnatiOD  of  mails  contained  on  vessels  nbich  have  been  reg;ulul; 
captured;  Field,  "International  Code,  §803;  LushiDgioD,  •■N4til 
Prize  Law,"  introduction,  p.  xiL 
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United  States  for  the  restoration  of  the  arrested 
t^^t'sons.  Their  diplomatic  character  was  not  drawn 
***-  question,  their  surrender  being  demanded  on  the 
^*Xnmd  that  they  had  been  forcibh'  taken  from  a  neu- 
*-**al  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  and  in  the  prosecution  of 
**■  voyage  from  one  neutral  port  to  another.  They 
^'ere  surrendered  by  the  United  States  upon  the  ground 
^-^f  the  irregularity  of  their  seizure. 

Conclusions. — The  case  of  the  Trent  illustrates  cer- 
'^-ain  principles  of  the  law  of  maritime  capture. 

(a.)  The  Trent,  being  a  neutral  vessel,  was  liable  to 
Search  upon  the  high  seas,  by  any  properly  documented 
armed  vessel  in  the  sen,-ice  of  a  belligerent  power. 

(J.)  If  the  commander  of  the  searching  vessel  had 
foand  enemy  despatches  on  hoard,  or  had  reason  to 
"believe  that  such  despatches  were  being  carried,  it  was 
his  duty  to  seize  the  vessel  and  send  her  to  a  port  of 
the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  a  judicial  determinar 
tion  of  the  question  involved. 

(c.)  In  the  exercise  of  his  belligerent  right  it  was  hig 
duty  to  capture  the  vessel ;  or  release  her,  after  having 
executed  the  right  of  search.  No  intermediate  course 
was  possible.  His  action,  therefore,  in  seizing  certaui 
persons,  under  any  pretext,  was  without  warrant  of  law. 
{<?.)  The  destination  of  the  Trent  was  neutral,  a  fact 
which  should  have  created  a  strong  presumption  of 
innocence.  The  fact  that  her  port  of  origin  was  also 
neutral  should  have  made  the  presumption  conclusive 
as  to  innocence.' 

'  For  able  discussions  of  lliis  case,  see  Dana's  Whcalon,  p.  M8, 
note;  Bemnrd,  "Kcutrality  of  Great  Britain."  pp.  157,  225;  Njb, 
"La  Ouerre  Maritiioe,"  p.  4C.  The  case  of  Henry  LaureoB  is,  in 
many  respects,  Ibe  same  as  lliat  of  tbc  Trent.    Mr.  Lanrciu  vu 
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7-  Occasional  Contraband.  —  During  the  disturbed 
period  intervening  between  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  1789,  and  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815, 
the  old  usages  of  International  I-aw  were  subjected  to 
a  severe  and  constant  strain.  This  was  due,  in  part,  to 
the  frequency  and  magnitude  of  tlie  wars  that  were 
carried  on,  in  which,  at  times,  nearly  all  of  the  Euro- 
pean states  were  participants;  and,  in  part,  to  the 
great  disparity  that  existed  in  the  relative  naval  and 
military  power  of  the  principal  belligerents.  During 
the  greater  part  of  this  period  the  militarj-  supremacy 
of  France  was  successfully  maintained  against  ereiy 
effort  to  overthrow  it  by  operations  on  land ;  on  the 
other  hajiii,  the  supremacy  of  England  at  sea  was  so 
firmly  established  as  to  secure  even  more  general  rec- 
ognition. As  these  iiowera  were  generally  opposed  to 
each  other,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  they  should  have 
attempted  to  interpret  the  rules  of  war,  each  in  a  sense 
favorable  to  its  own  interests ;  and,  as  the  one  wa» 
strong  where  the  other  was  weak,  neither  was  able  to 


Bent,  in  1780.  upon  a  mission  to  Holland,  with  tbo  aulbority  of  Con- 
gresa  to  secure  ibe  recognition  of  tlie  independence  ot  the 
nod  to  obtain  a  lonn  of  money.  He  left  Cbarteston 
readied  Marlinique,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  wifely.  From 
embarked  in  a  Dutch  packet,  the  Mercuiy,  for  Ilollaiid. 
thus  on  board  a  neutral  vessel  sailing  iKtwcen  neutral  porK^ 
three  days  out  the  Alcrcury  was  overhauled  by  the  Brit 
Vealal.  Mr.  Laurens  and  bia  secretary  were  forcibly  remnved,  Uie^ 
papers  were  seized,  and  they  were  conveyed  ns  prisonera  to  8t 
Johns,  Newfoundland,  where  tbcy  were  committed,  under  a  cbarga 
of  Ligb-lreaaon,  lo  the  Tower  of  London.  After  tbe  surrender  at 
Yorltlown  their  status  was  changed  to  that  of  prisoners  of 
Mr.  LflUreuB  was  eventually  exchanged  for  LordComwallis. — Sparing 
"Diplomatic  Correspondence,"  vol.  ii..  p.  481;  Upton,  "Law  of  Mo- 
tions Affecting  Commorco  during  War,"  pp.  880, 8fl 
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•■^terpose  aa  effectual  check  u])oii  the  jjretengions  of 
^he  other.  The  result  was  that  the  rules  of  capture, 
^n  land  and  sea,  underwent  a  considerable  modification 
in  the  interest  of  belligerents,  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  rights  of  neutnda,  as  those  rights  "n^ere  then  under- 
stood. This  influence  upon  the  la\v  of  maritime  capt- 
ure was  the  more  powerful  from  the  fact  that  the 
northern  states  of  Europe,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
United  States  aa  well,  entered  into  general  commerce 
kngely  as  producers  of  raw  materials,  which  were  con- 
iAaned  by  the  principal  belligerents,  and  so  were  obliged 
to  find  a  market  in  belligerent  ten-itory.  Thus,  while 
these  states  were  generally  neutral,  they  were  not 
strong  enough  at  sea,  even  when  acting  in  concert,  to 
assert  effectively  their  views  of  neutrality,  or  even  to 
successfully  maintain  their  neutral  rights. 

Under  these  circumstances,  not  only  was  neutral 
commerce  likely  to  suffer  from  any  extension  of  the 
definition  of  contraband,  but  the  commercial  prosper- 
ity of  neutral  states  was  miule  to  depend,  in  no  small 
degree,  upon  that  definition  being  closely  restricted  in 
its  application  to  neutral  property.  Such  an  extension 
was  effected  by  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  occa- 
sional contraband,  by  the  English  prize  courts,  to  car- 
goes of  neutral  merchandise.  According  to  this  rule 
articles  were  condemned  which  had  previously  either 
been  exempt  from  seizure,  or,  if  regarded  as  contra^ 
band,  had  acquired  that  character  only  in  exceptional 
cases,  where  the  circumstances  pointed  clearly  to  an 
nndoubtedly  hostile  destination.  The  articles  so  con- 
demned were  those  usually  clarified  as  naval  stores 
and  provisions ;  and  neutral  states  resisted  the  applica- 
tion of  the  new  rule,  partly  because  of  the  extreme 
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hardship  of  the  case,  anil  partly  because  it  was  nc^       il 
and  had  never  been,  generally  recognized  as  a  rule  ^ 
International  Law. 

The  English  prize  courts  admitted  the  force  of  th*^ '  * 
objection,  and  the  irregularity  of  the  practice,  by  ;  ^ 

Bonieivhat  less  rigorous  apphcation  of  the  new  ral^^  *^^' 
and  certain  mitigating  circumstances  were  recognizec*'^^*'^ 
as  creating  presumptions  in  favor  of  innocence.  Ic«i^fn 
their  application  of  the  modified  rule  it  was  held  ihar.^^' 
if  the  goods  were  produce  of  a  neutral  state,  and  wer»'"'^*rf 
shipped,  as  raw  materials,  to  strictly  commercial  porls^^  -S, 
these  facts  were  allowed  to  weigh  against  rnndrmmi  *T1 
tion,  and  in  favor  of  restoration.  | 

The  RuU  of  Pre-emption. — At  a  later  period  the  orig;^^>'« 
inal  doctrine  was  still  further  modified  by  the  adoptio^Bi^  I 
of  the  rule  of  pre-emption,  by  which  the  prize  court^^^^  I 
in  some  eases,  decreed  the  purchase  of  the  cargo  at  it — =^  " 
value  at  the  port  of  origin,  with  a  fair  mercantile-— ^ 
profit,  usually  ten  per  cent.,  instead  of  condenming  i_-iSt' 
as  contraband  of  war.  The  rule,  as  modLBed,  continne^^^*-* 
to  be  enforced  until  the  close  of  the  period  of  Nap«E::^^^^ 
leonic  wars.  Their  justice  was  not  discussed  at  th--  -»-'^ 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  coi^f^— * 
tainetl  no  provisions  upon  the  subject  of  maritime— ^''" 
capture,  or  contraband  of  war.  Thej'  never  receivu^  ^ 
such  general  sanction  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  accept«^^"^^ 
as  rules  of  International  Law.  On  the  other  han^^S:—^ 
they  were  objected  to  from  the  first,  and  so  seriousl^_  ^ 
as  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  alliances  to  resist  thei-^*^ 
application.  They  are  no  longer  seriously  niaintainL*  ■■-  ^ 
as  rules  of  international  obligation ;  and  it  may  8afcl__— *-^— 
be  said  that  no  modern  state  would  permit  the  prop^c:^^^ 
ty  of  its  subjects  to  be  confiscated  by  the  operation  c^:^^^^^ 
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rules  the  justice  of  which  it  did  not  recognize,  or  by 
the  exercise  of  rights  which  were  not  sanctioned  by 
International  Law. 

Befermees, — ^For  further  information  upon  this  subject  the  stu- 
dent is  referred  to  Vattel,  book  iii.,  chap,  yii.,  §§112, 113;  Azuni, 
vol.  ii.,  chap,  ii.,  pp.  144-157 ;  Hall,  part  iv.,  chaps,  v.,  vi. ;  Wheaton, 
Boyd^s  edition,  §§  47G-508 ;  Halleck,  chap.  xxyi. ;  Manning,  book 
v.,  chaps,  vii.,  viii. ;  Phillimore,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  387-472 ;  Wildman, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  210-246 ;  Dahlgren,  pp.  65-100 ;  Woolsey,  §§  193-199 ; 
Nys,  *^La  Guerre  Maritime,"  chap,  iii.;  Glass,  '^ Marine  Interna- 
tional Law,"  pp.  464-508;  G.  P.  De  Martens,  voL  ii.,  §§314-319; 
Wheaton,  "History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,"  pp.  115, 134,  and  313- 
401 ;  ElUber,  §§  288-292 ;  Heffter,  pp.  296,  304 ;  and  Hautefeuille, 
voL  ii.,  pp.  69-189.  See  also  the  notes  to  the  article  "  Contra- 
band," in  Dana^s  and  Lawrence's  editions  of  Wheaton. 


CHAPTER  Sni. 

BLOqKj 

1.  The  most  effective  restraint  which  the  law  of  nar 
tiona  permits  a  belligerent  to  impose  upon  neutral 
commerce,  is  tliat  involved  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  blocliade.  The  rules  of  maritime  capture  permit 
him  to  seize  upon  the  high  seas  certain  contraljand  ar- 
ticles, which  are  destined  to  the  enemy's  use,  or  are 
calculated  to  aid  that  enemy  in  his  mihtary  operations. 
But  non-contraband  articles  are  exempt  from  seizure, 
even  though  they  have  a  belligerent  destination,  and 
the  ship  incurs  no  liabiUty  whatever.  By  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  blockade,  however,  he  may  not  only  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  contraband  articles,  but  may 
absolutely  prohibit  access  to  his  enemy's  coast,  and  so, 
for  the  time,  interrupt  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  outside  world. 

Definition  of  a  Blockade. — The  interruption  or  ans- 
pension  of  neutral  commerce  which  residts  from  the 
forcible  closing  of  a  belligerent's  ports  or  harbors  is 
called  a  blockade. 

What  Places  maij  be  Blockaded. — A  beUigerent,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  may  choose  any  port  or  har- 
bor of  his  enemy,  any  portion  of  his  coast  line,  or  any 
entrance  to  a  river,  gulf,  or  bay,  situated  entirely  with- 
in the  territorial  limits  of  a  hostile  state.  Ho  may  not, 
however,  by  the  establisliment  of  a  blockade,  deny  ac- 
cess to  a  river,  or  other  navigable  water  boundary,  be- 
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■^een  the  territory  of  his  enemy  and  that  of  a  neutraL 
^'Je  may  prevent  access  to  the  blockaded  coast  by  means 
^^^  ships  of  war  or  by  batteriss  on  land,  or.  if  the  cir- 
*^nrastanccs  be  favorable,  both  measures  may  be  resort- 
^hI  to.  He  may,  by  an  investment,  blockade  a  fortified 
H^Jace  on  land ;  as  an  incident  of  siege  operations,  or 
"Vrith  a  view  to  its  reduction  by  cutting  off  its  supplies 
^f  food  or  water.  The  right  of  a  belligerent  to  block- 
ade an  enemy's  port  arises  from  his  right  to  besiege  it. 
The  right  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  the  two  opera- 
lions  diifer  in  purpose  only ;  in  the  one  case  the  reduc- 
"tion  of  the  place  is  the  object  aimed  at ;  in  the  other 
the  interrujition  of  commercial  intercourse. 

What  is  a  Valid  Blockade  ? — At  one  time  consider- 
able doubt  existed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  an  ene- 
my's ports  should  be  closed,  in  order  to  constitute  a 
blockade  which  should  be  valid  at  International  Law. 
This  was  set  at  rest  by  the  fourth  article  of  the  Declar 
ration  of  Paris,  which  provides  that  "  a  blockade,  to  be 
binding,  must  lie  effective."  To  this  declaration  nearly 
all  the  civilized  states  of  the  world  were  signatory  par- 
tics,  and,  as  the  United  States  has  always  maintained 
the  principle  announced  in  the  declaration,  that  rule 
may  now  be  accepted  as  the  existing  rule  of  Intemar 
tional  Law  upon  the  subject. 

Mow  JCstahlUhed  and  Notified. — As  an  attempt  to 
enter  a  blockaded  port  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  Inter- 
national Law,  involving  both  ship  and  cargo  in  the  se- 
verest penalties,  it  is  important  that  official  informa- 
tion of  its  existence  should  be  conveyed  to  neutrals,  in 
order  that  thej'  may  know  when  intercourse  with  the 
place  becomes  illegal,  and  their  liability  to  capture  be- 
gins.   This  is  important  because  none  but  effective 
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blockades  arc  recognized  as  lawful,  and,  until  a  defac^ 
blockade  is  established,  neutrals  are  under  no  oblig^"^^" 
tion  to  relinquish  their  commercial  intercourse  witha*-.^''  ^ 
enemy's  port.  In  other  words,  a  neutral  vessel  incarar*-*^'^ 
no  penalty  by  entering  a  port  which  is  not  actualljt5-*J 
blockaded  by  the  ships  or  batteries  of  a  belligerent.^-*^!, 
This  notification  is  given  '^ 

(a.)  By  proclamation,  announcing  the  date  uponc:K<^n 
which  a  blockade  will  be  established  at  a.  particularxjsar 
port.  IE  a  force,  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the:>  *^c 
blockade,  be  not  stationed  opposite  the  blockaded  porLS  -sit 
on  the  date  mentioned  in  the  proclamation,  a  nentraK-^^ 
vessel  incurs  no  penalty  by  entering  or  leaving  th^^-«ie 
port.  This  is  the  practice  of  England  and  the  Unite^:*^ 
States. 

(6.)  Si/  Notification,  or  Endorsement.  —  This  is,  iiK~«^  -" 
substance,  a  warning  given  to  noutrat  ships  which  ar^^*"^ 
about  to  enter  a  blockaded  port.  The  notification  i^«-*is 
given  by  ships  of  the  blockading  squadron,  and  is,  oe^t^^i" 
should  be,  endorsed  on  the  ship's  papers  of  the  vesset^*^^' 
notified,  or  warned  away.  An  attempt  to  enter  after*^*^^ 
such  notification  constitutes  a  breach  of  blockade,  antt^-*'^ 
renders  the  vessel  liable  to  seizure  and  condemnation.      — 

(c.)  By  Proclamation  and  Notification. — This  is  ^^  ^ 
combination  of  the  preceding  methods.'  A  proclama  -*  "'^ 
tion  is  first  issued,  fixing  the  date  upon  which  the  block- ^3" 
ade  will  be  established.  A  neutral  vessel  ajiproachin^^^-*? 
the  port  after  that  date  is  warned  oEE  by  the  blockad--^^^' 
ing  squatlron,  and  is  only  regarded  as  liable  to  capture 
if,  after  such  warning,  an  attempt  be  made  to  enter"" 
This  rule  is  advocated  by  FRince,  and  was  outlined  \>y^^!f\ 
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**e  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  prociaination 
^f  April  10.  ISfil,  The  prize  courts  of  tlic  United 
^tates  have  ruled  that  the  second  notLfication  is  not 
■*^gaUy  necessary. 

It  is  thus  spen  that  a  mere  notification,  by  proclamar 
*ion  or  otherwise,  not  accompanied  by  tlie  presence  of 
^  squatlron,  or  by  the  establishment  of  batteries  at  the 
t">]ockaded  port,  does  not  constitute  a  valid  blockade  at 
international  Law.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  df  facto 
V>lockade  be  established  by  a  belligerent  at  an  enemy's 
J>ort,  it  must  Ikj  respected  by  neutrals  as  having  the 
Bjinction  of  International  Law.  Neutral  vessels  at- 
tempting to  enter,  or  desiring,  in  good  faith,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  such  a  blockade  exists,  are  entitled  to 
t*  notification  or  warning.  An  attempt  to  enter  by 
night,  or  by  the  use  of  force  or  deception  ;  or  a  refusal 
to  stop,  or  to  obser\'e  the  signals  and  warning  guns  of 
the  blockading  squa^Iron,  renders  the  vessel  liable  to 
capture ;  the  presumption  being  that  a  breach  of  block- 
ade is  intended.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  at- 
tempts to  break  blockade  are  made  in  this  way.' 

The  presence  of  a  blockading  squatlron  malces  either 
ingress  or  egress  unlawful.  Vessels  in  port  at  the  date 
-^vben  the  blockade  begins  are  permitted  to  leave,  with 
^whatever  cargo  they  may  have  on  Ixjard  at  that  tune. 
In  strictness,  they  may  not  complete  their  laxling,  after 
the  blockade  has  been  formally  established,  and  they 
laave  been  held  hable  to  capture  for  so  doing.  As  the 
object  of  a  simple  blockade  is  the  interruption  of  coirv- 
fwrcial  intercourse  only,  the  public  armed  vessels  of 
xieotral  powers  arc  usually  permitted  to  enter  and  leave 
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a  blockfuiotl  port.  Their  visit  is  for  a  pnblic  parpoee; 
they  do  not  carry  in  or  bring  out  merchandise,  and  so 
cannot  interfere  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  block- 
ade was  established.  Moreover,  a  refusal  to  permit 
them  to  enter  may  inflict  unnecessary  hardship  upon 
a  neutral  goveniment,  or  its  subjects,  without,  in  any 
way,  contributing  to  the  purix>8e  for  which  the  war 
was  undertaken." 

2.  Penalty  for  Breach  of  Bloclcade. — The  penalty 
for  breach  of  blockade  consists  in  the  forfeiture  of  the 
ship  and  cargo.  As  the  ofl'ence  consists  in  carrying  on 
commercial  intercourse  with  a  blockaded  port,  the  for- 
feiture includes  everything  which  is  engaged  in  the 
illegal  venture.  "If  their  owners  are  different,  the 
vessel  may  be  condemned  irrespectively  of  the  latter, 
which  is  not  confiscated  when  the  person  to  whom  it 
belongs  is  ignorant  at  the  time  of  shipment  that  the 
port  of  destination  is  blockaded,  or  if  the  master  of 
the  vessel  deviates  to  a  blockaded  harbor.  If,  how- 
ever, such  deviation  takes  place  to  a  port  the  blockade 
of  which  was  known  before  the  ship  sailed,  the  act  is 
supposed  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  cargo,  and  the 
complicity  of  the  owner  is  assumed." ' 

Cases  of  Innocent  Entrance  to  Bloehadcd  Porta. — 
Hall  mentions  a  few  instances  in  which  merchant  ves- 
sels may  pass  into,  or  out  of,  a  blockaded  port  without 
breach  of  blockade. 

{a.)  When  a  maritime  blockade  does  not  form,  part 


'  Hall,  "InlcniatiDDAlLaw,"p.  6S7;  tUeAdoaU,  Rol^crtsOD,  "Ad- 
miralty Reports,"  vol.  T.,  p.  353:  tlie  Mariana  Flora,  Wbeaton,  vol. 
Tii,,  p.  59;  Iho  AlcTOcdcr,  Robertson,  "AdiniroUy  Roporls,"  voL 
p.  98. 
Dalilgren,  pp.  64-01 :  Holl,  p.  828. 
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^^t  a  combined  operation  by  sea  and  land,  internal 
**Xeans  of  transport  by  canals,  which  enable  a  ship  to 
^atn  the  open  sea  at  a  point  which  is  not  blockaded, 
*l»y  be  legitimately  nsed.  The  blockade  is  lunited  in 
"*ts  effect  by  its  own  physical  imperfection.  Thus,  dur- 
iag  a  blockatle  of  Holland,  a  vessel  and  cargo  sent  to 
^mbdeo,  which  was  in  neutral  territory,  and  issuing 
irota  that  port,  was  not  condemned.' 

(J.)  If  a  vessel  is  driven  into  a  blockadetl  port  by 
flBoh  distress  of  weather,  or  want  of  provisions,  or  wa- 
tar,  as  to  render  entrance  an  unavoidable  necessity,  she 
ma^  issue  again,  provided  her  cargo  remains  intact.' 
And  a  shij)  which  has  been  allowed  by  a  blockading 
loKo  to  enter,  within  its  sight,  is  justified  in  assuming 
ftHke  permission  to  come  out ;  but  the  privilege  is  not 
^KtNided  to  cargo  taken  on  board  in  the  blockaded 

iration  of  the  Peiialiy. — The  penalty  begins  when 
il  clears  from  a  neutral  port  with  a  hostile  desti- 
^D  against  which  a  blockade  has  been  regularly 
led,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  the  neutral 
is  presumed  to  have,  sufficient  knowledge.  An 
proclamation  of  a  blockade,  made  by  a  bellig- 
SDt  and  communicated  to  neutral  powers,  would  con- 
ite  such  a  presumption  of  knowledge.  If,  on  the 
!j6@iBr  hand,  the  blockade  existed  without  proclamar 
(iKm,  the  presumption  would  be  in  favor  of  the  neutral 
itaMel,  and  it  would  be  entitled  to  a  warning  in  ap- 
proaching tlie  blockaded  port.' 


^^^^^ftt,  vol. 


The  Siert,  Roberlaon,  "  AdmiritUy  Reports,"  vol.  i 
The  Hurlige.  Hane,  ibid-,  vol  iii.,  p.  336. 

vol.  iii.,  p.  160;  HqH,  "lalcrantioonl  Law," 
IgMD,  pp.  43-64. 


.  p.  65. 
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The  former  rule  was  that,  if  the  distance  between 
the  ports  of  origin  and  destination  was  so  g-eat  as  to 
require  a  considerable  time  in  the  prosecutiun  of  the 
voyage,  a  neutral  was  entitled  to  the  presumption  that 
the  blockade  had  Ijeen  raised  during  the  continuance 
of  his  voyage,  and  so  was  entitled  to  a  warning  if  the 
blockade  existed  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  the  port 
of  destination.  The  introduction  of  steam  and  the  tel- 
egraph, however,  have  made  it  practically  impossible 
for  such  a  state  of  affairs  to  exist  at  the  present  time. 
Indeed,  as  blockade  running  is  now  carried  on  in  swift 
steamers,  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  no  de- 
fence is  usually  attempted  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  capt^ 
ured  in  the  act. 

Breach  of  Blockade  lij  Egress. — When  the  offence 
is  one  of  egress  the  penalty  continues  until  the  vessel 
reaches  the  territorial  waters  of  a  neutral  stat&  The 
liability  to  capture  also  ceases  when  the  blockade  is 
raised  during  the  return  voyage,  since  the  offence  ex- 
ists only  so  long  as  tlie  blockade  exists.' 

3.  Termination  of  Blockade.  —  A  blockade  ceases 
when  it  is  discontinued  by  the  belligerent  who  estab- 
lishes it,  or  is  raised  by  an  exercise  of  force  on  the  part 
of  the  belligerent  against  whom  it  is  declared.  In  the 
latter  case  the  right  of  intercourse  with  the  port  is 
revived  in  favor  of  neutrals,  and  continues  to  exist 
until  the  blockade  is  formally  and  effectively  re-estab- 
lished. 

If  the  vessels  of  a  blockading  squadron  are  dis- 
persed by  a  storm,  the  binding  character  of  the  block- 
ade undergoes  no  change.    The  vessels  of  the  sqnad- 

'  DalilgTCD,  p.  64. 
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urn  Tetam  to  their  stations,  tlie  blockade  is  resumed 
without  notice,  and  neutral  vessels  approach  at  their 
peri!. 

4.  Pacific  Blockade. — The  right  to  establish  what 
is  called  &.  pacific  blockade  has  been  asserted,  on  several 
occasions,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  has 
never  been  regarded  as  a  war  measure ;  nor  does  it  re- 
semble, except  in  name,  the  belligerent  right  of  block- 
ade which  is  sanctioned  b}'  Intel-national  Law.  Pacific 
blockades  have  always  been  made  the  subject  of  protest 
by  neutrals,  as  unduly  interfering  with  neutral  trade. 
That  snch  an  operation  is  not  a  war  measure,  is  shown 
by  the  action  of  prize  courts  in  "  refusing  to  condemn 
as  prize  because  war  did  not  exist." '  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  a  measure  falhng  short  of  war, 
and  must  bo  justified,  in  any  jiarticular  case,  by  the 
injury  suffered  by  the  state  which  resorts  to  it  as  a 
measure  of  obtaining  redress.  The  first  instance  of 
such  a  blockade  was  that  declared  bj'  England,  Eussia, 
and  France  against  the  Greek  ports  of  Turkey,  in 
1827.  Others  were  declared  by  England  and  France 
against  the  Argentine  Kepubhc,  in  18.3S,  and  by  France 
against  Mexico,  in  1S37.  Tlie  former  of  these  was 
toaintained  for  ten  years,  the  latter  for  less  than  two, 
terminating  with  the  capture  of  the  Castle  of  San  Juan 
de  UUoa,  in  1838. 

Jiff avicfi.— For  a  discussion  of  tliis  suliject.  Bee  Hall,  chap. 

viii, ;  Bojd's  Wbenton,  $$  500-523 ;  Halleck,  to!,  ii.,  chap.  xxv. ; 

Planning,  bk.  v.,  cliap,  is.;  "Wililiiian,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1T8-310;  Dalil- 
©i-en,  pp.  23-65  and  139-142;  Woolsey,  §§  302-307;  Njs,  "La 
^Verre  Maritime,"  cLup.  iv. ;  Glass,  "Marino  lutemational  Law," 


'  DahlgrcD,  " Inlernotional  Law,"  p.  27, 
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pp.  423-402 ;  G.  F.  Dc  Martens,  vol.  ii.,  §  320 ;  Kiaber,  §§  297^,  298; 
Hefiler,  pp.  289-294 ;  Hautefeuille, "  Droite  des  Nations  Nei»  -ties," 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  189-272;  Ortolan, "  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,"  and  Who- 
ton's  '*  History,"  etc.,  pp.  137-144.  See,  also,  the  valuable  ^otes 
on  this  subject,  under  the  article  "  Blockade,"  in  Dana's  and  X&w- 
Fence's  editions  of  Wheaton. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 


THE    BIGOT    OF    SEAECH. 

1.  TnE  belligerent  rights  which  have  already  been 
discussed  —  of  capturing  enemy  property  at  sea,  of 
seizing  contraband  of  war,  and  of  blockading  the 
coasts  and  harbors  of  an  enemy — could  none  of  thera 
be  made  effective  were  not  belligerents  also  accorded 
the  right  to  stop  and  search  all  neutral  merchant  ves- 
sels on  the  high  seas,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
their  nationality  and  destination,  the  character  and 
ownership  of  their  cargoes,  and  to  effect  their  capture, 
should  the  result  of  such  examination  show  a  liability 
to  capture  to  exist. 

2.  Defiiiitiion,  of  the  Right ;  when  and  where  Seer- 
cued. — The  right  to  stop  and  examine  neutral  vessels 
on  the  higli  seas  is  called  the  belligerent  right  of  search. 
It  comes  into  existence  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  is 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  Neutral  merchant 
vessels,  of  whatsoever  chai-acter,  are  at  all  times  sub- 
ject to  its  exercise,  and  must  submit  to  search  when 
required  to  do  so  by  a  properly  documented  armed 
vessel  of  either  beUigerent.  If  they  refuse,  or  resist, 
they  are  subject  to  seizure  and  condemnation.  If  the 
right  be  exercised  by  a  belligerent  in  a  manner  not 
warranted  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  in  violation  of  the 
terms  of  a  treaty,  the  remedy  must  be  sought  through 
the  neutral  government  under  whose  flag  the  ship  sails. 
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Ab  to  place,  the  right  of  search  may  he  exercised  w 
ever  a  capture  may  lawfully  he  made,  i.  e.,  on  the  higl";^^  ^i" 
seas,  or  within  the  territorial  waters  of  either  belligetK^^*''^ 
ent,  but  never  in  neutral  waters. 

Manner  in  which  the  liight  is  EjcereUed. — The 
ner  in  which  the  right  of  search  is  to  he  exercised  iti- 
detemiined  by  the  usage  of  nations,  except  in  thos*-^ 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  treat>^I 
stipulation.     Many  such  treaties  are  in  existence,  aii(£^ 
they  siwcify,  in  considerable  detail,  the  manner  iK^ 
which  the  search  shall  be  conducted  by  war  ships  car — ^ 
rying  the  flags  of  the  signatory  powere.    The  duty  o^B 
submitting  is  only  incumbent  upon  neutral  merchant^ 
vessels.     Public  armed  vessels  are  not  subject  to  visita — 
tion,  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war,  and  the  merchant'^ 
vessels  of  a  belligerent  are  justifietl  in  resorting  to^ 
any  measures,  either  of  flight,  resistance,  or  deception,— 
which  are  calcuhted  to  enable  them  to  escape  search — 
and  inevitable  capture.     The  right  may  be 
by  the  regularly  commissioned  ships  of  war  of  a  bel- 
ligerent, or  b}'  duly  authorized  privateers  in  the  servio©- 
of  those  states  wliich  still  retain  the  right  to  use  that 
species  of  naval  force  in  time  of  war. 

Under  ordinaiy  circumstances,  a  man-of-war,  in  ex- 
ecuting the  riglit  of  search,  hoists  its  national  color, 
and  tires  an  unshotted  gun,  as  a  signal  to  lieave  to. 
This  is  called  the  coup  d' assurance,  or  atHmiing  gun ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  neutral  ship,  on  receiving  this 
signal,  to  heave  to  at  once,  and  hoist  her  proper  na- 
tional flag.  Should  the  signal  not  be  obeyed,  and 
should  the  failure  to  obey  indicate  an  intention  to  re- 
sist search,  the  belligerent  cruiser  is  justitied  in  resort- 
ing to  such  measures  of  force  as  will  comiJel  obedience 
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't^o  its  Bummons.  An  attempt  at  fli^it,  anacoompanied 
t»y"  resistance,  has  been  held  doC  to  inrt^re  the  ship 
zxiaking  it  in  the  penalty  for  resisting  search. 

The  distance  at  which  tbe  searching  vessel  shall  re- 
xnain  is  determined  by  the  jodgment  of  her  oommand- 
ing  oflScer,  based  npoo  the  circonulaiices  of  wind  and 
"fcide,  upon  the  character  of  tbe  vessel  to  be  searched, 
^uid  the  necessity  of  remaining  vithin  easy  support- 
ing distance  of  the  boat's  crew  by  whom  the  search  is 
cs&rried  on.  The  distance  at  vrhidi  a  man-of-war  shall 
x^main,  when  not  regulated  by  treaty,  is  now  a  matter 
<yt  but  little  importance.  It  was  not  so,  however,  ta 
former  times,  when  ibe  right  of  search  was  executed 
l>_y-  privateers,  whose  methods  of  search  and  captare 
"^vere  not  above  suspicion,  and  when  piracy  was  a  crime 
*>f  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  at  present.' 

Duti/  of  Boarding  Pariij. — An  officer  is  sent  on 
l*oard  to  conduct  the  search.  lie  is  accompanied  by 
^  "boat's  crew,  and  by  one  or  two  persons  to  assist  him 
**!.  the  performance  of  his  doty.  The  purpose  of  the 
^^arch  may  be — - 

(a.)  To  ascertain  from  the  ship's  papimt  the  nation- 
ality and  destination  of  the  vesseL 

{b.)  To  ascertain  &om  the  same  source  the  character  | 
■^Jad  destination  of  tbe  caigo. 

(<?.)  "SMien  the  papers  do  not  coDtaln  satisfactory 
^%^onnation  as  to  the  character  and  destination  of  the 
^liip  and  cargo,  to  ascertain  those  facts  by  actual  in- 
^J>ection.' 

'  The  UmiuiioD  u  Ut  tbe  stnostb  of  the  seucb  party  out  be  tnocd 
^o  a  timikj  origiii,  and,  like  Ibe  fonncr,  ia  now  leas  strooglj  insiat- 
*^  npoa  ibaa  fonnerlf . 

'DaUgren.  " Intenniicnul  Law,"  p.  100. 
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If  the  ship's  papers  are  in  regular  form,  and  show  a 
lona  pie  neutral  origin  and  destination  of  ship  and 
cargo,  the  fact  of  the  seai-ch  having  been  made  is  noted 
upon  them  by  endorsement,  the  search  party  retires, 
and  the  vessel  is  allowed  to  proceed  on  its  voyage. 

If  the  pajjers  indicate  a  hostile  destination,  the  man- 
ifests, invoices,  and  bills  of  la<:ling  are  examined,  to  as- 
certain whether  there  are  contraband  articles  on  board. 
If  such  be  found,  or  if  the  vessel  be  destined  to  a  block- 
aded port,  the  ship  is  declared  a  prize,  her  pajiers  are 
sealed,  and  she  is  sent  into  port  under  a  prize  master 
for  adjudication.  A  similar  course  is  pursued,  if  there 
is  sufficient  groimd  for  believing  that  her  |)ai>ers  are 
false ;  if  any  of  tliem  are  concealed,  or  have  been 
destroyed,  with  a  view  to  evade  examination,  or  il 
spoliation  has  been  practised. 

A  practice  has  obtained  to  some  extent  of  releasing 
a  neutral  ship,  and  allowing  it  to  continue  its  voyage 
on  condition  that  the  contraband  part  of  the  cargo  be 
surrendered.  This  method  of  procedure  is  irregular, 
without  warrant  of  law,  and  ia  likely  to  lead  to  serious 
comphcations.  The  captor,  by  assuming  some  of  its 
functions,  greatly  embarrasses  the  proper  prize  court  in 
its  action  upon  the  captured  property.  The  ship's  ])ar 
pers,  which,  in  most  cases,  constitute  all  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  court  bases  its  decree,  remain  with  the 
neutral  vessel,  and  the  court  is  obliged  to  proceed  in 
the  case  without  suflScient  information.  The  master, 
under  his  general  authority  as  such,  cannot  effect  a 
legal  surrender  of  a  portion  of  his  cargo  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bind  the  ow^ners.  His  action,  therefore,  in  a 
doubtful  case,  leaves  to  the  owners  the  right  of  de- 
manding, tlirough  their  government,  tlie  restoration 
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"of  the  surrendered  cargo.  For  these  reasons  the  prac- 
tice Bhould  not  be  resorted  to  unless  authorized  by 
treaty,  or  unless  the  owner,  either  personaUy  or  by 
his  duly  authorized  representative,  gives  a  legal  con- 
sent to  the  proposed  surrender, 

3.  The  Right  of  Visitation. — The  belligerent  right 
of  search  has  never  been  seriously  questioned,  and  is 
accepted  by  all  nations  as  a  fact  inseparably  connected 
with  tiie  existence  of  war,  A  right  somewhat  resem- 
bling it,  called  the  right  of  visitation,  has  l)een  asserted 
to  exist  in  time  of  peace,  hut  has  never  received  univer- 
sal sanction,  and  is  now  generally  abandoned,  save  in 
a  few  cases,  where  it  maintains  a  lingering  existence 
by  treaty.  In  the  long  controversy  which  was  carried 
on  as  to  the  assumed  legality  of  this  right,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  England  and  the 
United  States  were  the  principal  contestants. 

It  was  maintained,  on  the  jjart  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, that  the  rights  of  search  and  visitation  were  en- 
tirely distinct  from  each  other,  having  a  different  origin 
and  purpose.  The  right  of  search  was  peculiar  to  a 
state  of  war.  The  right  of  visitation  existed  in  peace, 
and  consisted  in  such  an  examination  of  merchant  ves- 
sels, on  tJie  high  seas,  as  was  necessary  to  determine 
their  nationality,  the  suiBciency  and  regularity  of  their 
pajjers,  and  the  legality  of  the  undertaking  in  which 
they  were  engaged. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States,  it  was  contested 
that  the  right  of  search  was  an  incident  of  belligerency ; 
that  it  existed  only  during  the  continuance  of  war,  and 
not  only  did  not  exist  in  time  of  peace,  but  an  attempt 
to  exercise  it  was  an  invasion  of  sovereignty  which, 
if  not  disclaimed,  would  constitute  a  just  cause  for  war. 
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The  controversy  was  brought  to  au  end,  in  1858,  by 
a  formal  renunciation,  on  the  part  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, of  the  right  of  visitation  in  tiino  of  peace, 
except  in  cases  where  it  was  authorized  by  treaty  stip- 
ulations. Of  t!ie  justice  and  expediency  of  this  aban- 
donment there  can  be  little  question.  The  crimes  of 
piracy  and  the  slave-trade,  the  prevalence  of  which 
furnished  the  only  reason  for  its  existence,  have  prac- 
tically disappeared.  Its  continued  exercise,  therefore, 
is  unnecessary,  giving  rise  to  constant  complaint  and 
frequent  international  misunderstanding;  nor  can  any 
good  purpose  be  accomplished  by  it  which  could  not 
be  attained  by  the  use  of  other  and  less  questionable 
means.  It  lies  within  the  power  of  every  maritime 
state  to  establish  and  maintain  such  constant  police 
supervision  over  its  merchant  marine  as  will  prevent 
its  register  from  being  improperly  used,  and  its  flag  from 
covering  transactions  which  are  not  authorized  by  its 
municipal  laws,  or  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations.' 

Impressment  of  Seamen. — During  the  naval  wars 
sncceoding  the  French  Revolution  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  exercising  the  right  of  search,  made  a  prac- 
tice of  extracting  certain  persons  from  neutral  vessels, 
claiming  that  they  were  British  subjects,  and  so  liable 
to  impressment  into  its  naval  service.'  The  exercise 
of  this  right,  which  never  received  the  sanction  of 

'  ITalleck,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  268-283. 

»  The  practice  of  impressing  eenmen  was  not  rratricted  lo  Ameri- 
can merchant  vesselH  nlaae.  but  was  exercised  on  public  vcsBels  ns 
veil.  In  IT98  the  British  war  ship  Comatic,  Bevenlj-four  guDS, 
boardcil  an  American  war  vessel  off  Havana.  Sec,  also,  the  case  of 
tbePresident.Hatlecic,  vi>l.ii,.p.303,Qotc;  Brcnton,  "Naval History 
of  Great  Britain,"  pp,  SOO-808. 
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niersational  Law,  bore  with  peculiar  hardship  upon 
vessels  sailing  under  the  American  flag;  and  manned 
largely  by  persons  of  the  same  race,  and  speaking  the 
same  language,  as  those  by  whom  the  seai'ch  was  con- 
ducted, and  upon  whose  decision,  in  the  matter  of  na- 
tionality, the  question  of  seizure  largely  depended. 
On  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  alleged  that  an 
important  naval  war  was  being  carried  on,'  of  the  jus- 
tice of  which  there  could  be  no  question,  and  wliose 
ultimate  success  involved  the  maintenance  of  enormous 
armaments  at  sea.  To  maintain  its  position,  the  Brit- 
ish government  had  been  obhged  to  impose  hea^T'  bur- 
dens upon  the  property  and  personal  services  of  its 
subjects,'  many  of  wliom  had  attempted  to  evade  their 
obligation  by  taking  service  in  the  merchant  marine  of 
neutral  po^vers.  The  continued  exereise  of  this  right, 
in  the  face  of  repeatetl  protests,  led  to  the  war  of  1812, 
between  England  and  the  United  States ;  which  was 
tCTminated,  however,  without  a  definite  settlement  of 
this  important  question.  The  controversy  was  revived 
at  a  later  period,  and  was  exhaustively  discussed  by 
representatives  of  both  governments-  in  a  long  and 
ably  conducted  diplomatic  correspondence.  It  was 
terminated,  so  far  as  the  American  government  was 
concerned,  by  an  announcement  of  ]5olicy  contained  in 
a  letter  of  Mr.  AVebster  to  Lord  Ashburton,  bearing 
date  of  August  8, 1842.    "  The  American  government," 

'  It  has  been  estimaled  that  al  one  lime  over  scvcDtj  lliousBUd 
British  subjeula  vicrc  employed  ia  the  naval  and  merchojit  services 
ol  foreign  powers. — Aslilon.  "  Old  Times." 

'Article  43  of  Uie  "Biitifih  Mavy  Regulations"  of  1T8T  required 
conunandcrs  of  English  men-of-war  to  demand  English  seamen  out 
of  foreign  ships  wherever  met  with.— Holleck,  vol.  il-,  p.  303,  note. 
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says  Mr.  Webster,  "is  prepared  to  say  that  the  prac- 
tice of  impressing  seamen  from  American  Tessels  can- 
not hereafter  be  allowed  to  take  place.  That  practice 
is  founded  on  principles  which  it  does  not  recognize, 
and  is  invariably  attended  by  consequences  so  unjust, 
so  injurious,  and  of  such  formidable  magnitude,  as 
cannot  be  submitted  to.  In  the  early  disputes  be- 
tween the  two  governments  on  tliis  so  long  contested 
topic,  the  tlistinguislied  person  to  whose  hands  were 
first  committed  the  seals  of  this  department  declared 
that  the  simplest  rule  will  be,  tliat  the  vessel,  being 
American,  shall  be  evidence  that  the  seamen  on  board 
are  such.  Fifty  years'  exi>erience,  the  utter  failure  of 
many  negotiations,  and  a  careful  reconsideration,  now 
had,  of  the  whole  subject,  at  a  moment  when  the  pas- 
sions ore  laid,  and  no  present  interest  or  emergency 
exists  to  bias  the  judgment,  have  fully  convinced  this 
government  tliat  this  is  not  only  the  simplest  and  best, 
but  the  only  rule  which  can  be  adopted  and  observed 
consistently  with  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  United 
States  and  the  security  of  their  citizens.'  That  rule 
announces,  therefore,  what  will  hereafter  be  the  prin- 
ciple maintained  by  their  government.  Jn  t-very  reg- 
idarly  documented  American  merchant  vessel  the  ()re%B 
■who  Tuwigate  it  will  Jind  their  protscH^m  in  the  flag 
■which  floats  over  them." ' 


'  The  "  United  States  Nnvy  Regulaliona  "  (1876)  ConlHins  the  fol- 
lowiugpniTiEioa:  "  ComniandcrB  of  public  vessels  of  war  are  not  to 
Buffer  their  vessels  to  bo  searcbed  by  aaj  foreign  power  under  any 
pretext,  cor  any  officers  or  men  to  be  taken  out,  so  long  as  they  have 
power  of  resistance.  If  force  be  used,  reaiataaee  must  be  contiaucd 
as  long  as  possible.  If  overcome.  tLey  are  to  yield  their  vessel,  but 
not  their  meu  without  the  vessel."— "United  Slates  Navy  Bcgula- 
lions,"  ed.  1870.  p.  41.  par.  54. 

•  Secretary  Webster  to  Lord  Ashburlon,  Au?.  8,  1842;  "  Webster 
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4.  ITiC  Right  of  Convoy. — At  a  time  when  the  rulea 
of  maritime  capture  were  rigidly  and,  at  times,  harshly 
and  unjustly  enforced,  it  is  not  reraarkaMe  that  neu- 
trals should  have  sought  to  mitigate  their  severity  by 
advocating  methods  which,  while  securing  to  bellig- 
erents their  existing  rights,  were  also  calculated  to  re- 
lieve  neutral  commerce  from  some  of  the  burdens  to 
which  it  was  exposed  iu  war.     The  most  important 
attempt  of  this  kind  was  that  originated  by  the  Ealtio 
powers,  toward  the  close  of  tlio  last  century,  which  has 
become  known  as  the  right  of  convoy.     It  was  con- 
tended, in  behalf  of  those  powei-s,  that  the  presence  of 
a  public  armed  vessel,  with  a  fleet  of  neutral  merchant 
ships,  was  sufficient  to  exempt  them  from  search  upon 
Proper  assurance  being  given,  by  the  commanding  offi- 
*^r  of  the  armed  vessel,  that  the  ships  under  hia  con- 
"^oy  contained  neither  enemy  goods  nor  contraband  of 
'^v-jir.     In  this  form  the  right  was  first  asserted  by  Swe- 
*len,  and  later  by  Holland,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
^lae  latter  power,  however,  uixm  becoming  a  beUiger- 
^>it,  changed  its  pohcy,  and  refused  to  recognize  a  prac- 
^-ice  for  which  it  had  formerly  contendetl  as  a  neutral. 
-*^t^iiewed  interest  was  shown  in  the  subject  between 
"•^lie  years  1780  and  1800,  during  ivhich  period  several 
*^*:"^aties  were  entered  into,  chiefly  by  the  Baltic  pow- 
^*^a,  stipulating  for  the  exemption  from  search  of  neu- 
*'*^  vessels  under  neutral  convoy. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  rule  was  vigorously 
^^^jposed  by  Great  Britain,  a  power  at  that  time  moro 
**>.terested  than  any  other  in  the  maintenance  of  bel- 

*^iplomalic  and  Official  Papers,"  p.  101,  cited  by  Hallecb,  vol.  il.. 
*>t>.  803,  30i 
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ligerent  rights  at  sea.    The  position  assumed  by  tl 
government  was.  in  substance,  stated  by  Sir  Wi 
Scott,  in  the  case  of  the  Maria,  and  may  be  sui 
rized  as  follows : 

(a.)  The  laws  of  maritime  capture  give  to  a  bellig^^»-» 
ent  an  incontestable  right  to  stop  and  search,  on  t  JhzKe 
high  seas,  all  neutral  merchant  vessels. 

(J.)  A  search,  to  be  lawful,  mnst  be  exercised  directs  Xj 
by  the  belligerent  cruiser,  a  separate  search  being  ma— j«i« 
in  the  case  of  each  neutral  vessel  encountered. 

(f.)  A  neutral  government  cannot  interpose  its  ^^i* 
thority  between  a  belligerent  armed  vessel  and  a  n^^""^ 
tral  merchant  ship,  by  giving  to  one  of  its  public  v^3*" 
sets  instructions  which  are  calculated  to  abridge,  *^ 
any  manner,  the  Ijelligerent  right  of  search. 

((?.)  The  resistance  of  a  convoying  ship  amounts, 
effect,  to  resistance  to  search  on  the  part  of  the  m^ 
chant  vessels  composing  the  convoy,  and  involves  the 
in  the  penalty  of  condemnation  for  such  resistanoe 
search.' 

As  England  was  at  that  time  sufficiently  power^^^_t 
at  sea  to  maintain  its  view  against  the  opposition 
any  existing  state,  the  neutral  powers  regarded 
emergency  as  one  of  such  importance  as  to  serious- 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  their  commerce.    *• 
protect  their  menaced  interests,  a  treaty  was  nego'^ 
atod  which  created  the  defensive  alliance  known  as  tU 
Armed  Neutrality  of  ISOO,  the  purpose  of  wliich  w-    " 
to  maintain  the  principle  of  convoy  as  described  in  tl 
treaty.    In  1801,  however,  Russia,  though  a  party 
the  Armed  Neutrality,  entered  into  an  agreement 


'  Case  of  ibf  .Marin,  Robinson,  '"  Admiralty  Rcporla,"  p.  8M. 
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OgDizing  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  visit  neutral  mer- 
chant vessels  sailing  under  a  convoy ;  and  the  constant- 
ly increasing  maritime  power  of  England  sufficed  to 
defer  indefinitely  the  general  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  convoy  as  a  rule  of  International  Law.  Since  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  right  has  been  stipulated 
for  in  a  number  of  treaties,  to  which  the  Continental 
states  of  Euroiie  have  been  parties.  England  alone 
refuses  to  recognize  the  right,  even  as  a  part  of  the 
conventional  law  of  nations,  as  she  has  ever  denied  its 
existence  as  a  custom  based  upon  general  international 
usage. 

The  views  held  as  to  the  right  of  convoy  by  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  United  States  government 
have  been  at  considerable  variance.  The  political  de- 
partments have  uniformly  recognized  its  existence,  and 
have  endeavored  to  secure  its  general  acceptance  by 
treaty.  The  United  States  Kavy  Regulations  pro\'ide 
in  considerable  detail  for  the  manner  in  which  the  right 
of  convoy  shall  be  exercised  by  its  public  armed  ves- 
sels. If  the  convoyed  vessel  is  bound  to  a  belligerent 
port  the  commander  of  the  convoy  is  to  require  pi-oof 
that  there  are  no  contraband  articles  on  board;  and 
without  such  proof  he  is  not  to  afford  her  protection 
against  a  belligerent  cruiser,  unless  specially  directed 
to  do  80.  "  He  la  not  to  permit  the  vessels  under  his 
protection  to  be  searciied,  or  detained,  by  any  belliger- 
ent cruiser."' '  The  judicial  department,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  followed  the  English  precedents  in  denying 
the  existence  of  the  right  of  convoy  as  a  rule,  or  prin- 
ciple, of  International  Law. 

■  "  Savj  Reguktiona  ol  tbe  United  States,"  16T6,  pp.  138,  134. 
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At  the  present  time  it  is  not  believed  that  any  seri- 
ous objection  would  be  offered,  by  any  modem  state, 
to  the  general  adoption  of  the  principle  of  convoy  as  a 
role  of  International  Law,  under  such  restrictions  as 
would  bo  calculated  to  prevent  abuse,  and  accompa- 
nied by  such  conditions  as  would  secure  to  belligerents 
a  right  as  effective  as  that  which  they  now  enjoy. 
That  such  a  rule  has  not  been  a<Iopted,  or  seriously  ad- 
vocated, is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  necessity 
for  its  existence  has  passed  away.  The  introduction 
of  steam  navigation  involved  an  immediate  and  radical 
reorganization  of  the  cany  ing  trade  of  the  world.  The 
estabhshment  of  steamship  lines,  U]X)n  the  old  routes 
of  commerce,  has  monopolized  a  trade  which  was  for- 
merly carried  on  in  sailing  vessels,  and  it  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  desirable  that  even  sailing  vessels,  in  time 
of  war,  should  move  in  fleets  or  convoys. 

5.  Searcliea  Authorized  iit  Time  of  Peace. — The  right 
of  search  has  been  shown  to  be  a  belligerent  right,  and 
so  existent  only  in  time  of  war.  In  time  of  peace  a 
right  of  visitation  or  search  is  recognized  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases : 

{a.)  Search  io  Execute  lievenve  iaica,— -Merchant 
vessels  coming  into  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  are  sub- 
ject to  such  inspection,  and  their  cargoes  to  such  ex- 
amination and  search,  as  are  wan-anted  by  the  munic- 
ipal laws  of  that  state,  or  are  necessary  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  sanitary  and  customs  regulations.  A  vessel 
which  attempts  to  evade  such  inspection,  at  any  time 
during  its  sojourn,  may  Iw  detained,  and  subjected  to 
such  penalties  as  are  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 
offended  state.  It  is  tjuestionable  whether  the  right 
exists  of  pursuing  such  vessels  ujKin  the  high  seas,  and 
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effecting  their  capture  beyond  the  jurisdictional 
waters  of  the  captor's  state.'  If  such  riglit  exists  at 
all,  it  is  based  upon  international  comity,  and,  in  any- 
particular  case,  its  exercise  must  bo  justified  by  the 
emergency  existing,  in  which  event  the  government  to 
which  the  offending  vessel  belongs  may,  and  usually 
does,  waive  its  strict  rights  in  the  premises,  and  de- 
clines to  protect  its  subjects  in  wrong-doing." 

(i.)  Search  on  Suspicion  of  Piracy. — Public  armed 
vessels  of  any  state  are  ^dstified,  when  reasonable 
grounds  of  suspicion  exist,  in  stopping  vessels  on  the 
high  seas  which  are  believed  to  be  engaged  in  piratical 
undertakings.  If  the  search  he  made  in  good  faith, 
and  upon  grounds  warranting  a  suspicion  of  piracy, 
no  claim  for  damage  can  be  established,  even  in  cases 
where  the  character  of  the  ship  visited  proves  to  be 
legitimate. 

(c.)  Search  of  Merchant  Shijw  hj  War  Vessels  of  the 
tame  State. — ^The  public  armed  vessels  of  a  state  may 
execute  such  visits  of  search  and  insjiection,  upon  mer- 
chant vessels  of  the  same  nationality,  as  are  authorized 
by  the  laws  of  the  state  under  whcse  flag  they  sail. 
This  is  a  question  of  municipal  law  ])ure  and  simple, 
sod  the  search  authorized  may  be  as  frequent  or  infre- 
quent, as  lax  or  as  vigorous,  as  is  deemed  best  by  the 
^vemment  to  which  both  vessels  belong. 

(d.)  Sight  of  Approach  to  Verify  Hationaliiy. — 
■»^blic  armetl  vessels,  of  whatever  nationality,  are 
^'so  authorized  to  approach  merchant  vessels  on  the 

*  Bee  opinion  of  Lord  Stowell  in  Ihe  case  of  llie  Louis,  Dudaoc, 
-^dmirally  Reports,"  p.  240.    See.  also,  llie  opinion  of  8ir  Tnivere 
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high  seas  for  the  parpose  of  ascertaining  their  natioa- 
alJty.  In  the  perfonnance  of  this  duty,  except  where 
suspicion  of  piracy  exists,  they  are  limited  to  hailing 
and  the  use  of  flags  and  signals.  They  board  such 
vessels  at  their  jwriL 

Cam  of  ike  Yirgintus. — The  qoestion  of  search  in 
peace  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  Virginius.  The 
Virginius  was  a  steamer  which  had  been  specially  con- 
stmcted,  in  England,  with  a  view  to  her  employment 
as  a  blockade  ranner.  While  eng!i.ged  in  this  service 
she  was  captured  by  one  of  the  United  States  blodc- 
ading  squadrons,  and  was  condemned  and  sold  for  rio- 
latioQ  of  blockade.  She  afterward  came  into  poeses- 
sion  of  the  United  States,  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt,  and 
on  August  3,  ISTO,  was  sold,  ostensibly  to  one  Patter- 
son, a  resident  of  New  York.  At  this  sale  a  formal 
certiticate  of  registry  was  issued,  giving  her  the  char- 
acter of  a  merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States.  From 
this  time,  until  1873,  she  was  engaged  in  various  under- 
takings, some  of  which  were  of  so  questionable  a  chai^ 
acter  as  to  have  involved  the  forfeiture  of  lier  register, 
had  they  been  made  known  to  the  projwr  authority^ 
No  complaint  appears  to  have  been  made  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  as  to  her  character,  at 
employment,  during  the  period  in  question. 

On  October  30,  1873,  she  sailed  from  Jamaica  for 
Port  Liraon,  in  Costa  Eica,  carrying  the  vVmerican 
flag,  and  provided  with  regular  cleai-ance  papers  from 
the  American  consul,  at  Kingston,  Jamaica.  On  Octo- 
ber 31,  while  on  the  high  seas,  about  twenty  mileS' 
distant  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  slie  was  sighted  and 
chased  by  the  Spanish  war  steamer  Tornado.  After 
a  pursuit  of  about  eigltt  hours  she  was  captured,  on  the 
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high  seas,  at  a  point  about  sixty  miles  distant  from  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  and  twenty-three  miles  from  tbe  island 
of  Jamaica,  in  which  direction  she  was  steaming  at 
the  time.  She  was  boardctl  by  an  officer  of  the  Tor- 
nado, her  officers,  crew,  and  passengers  were  made  pris- 
oners, and  she  was  sent  under  a  prize  crew  to  the  Span- 
ish port  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  where  she  arrived  on  the 
evening  of  November  1. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day 
a  court-martial  was  convened  for  the  trial  of  the  capt- 
ured persons,  who  were  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  piracy. 
The  court-martial  corai)!eted  its  labors  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  aftenioon  of  the  same  day.  On  the  moi-ning  of 
November  4  four  persons  were  execute<l,  on  the  "th 
twelve,  on  the  13th  thirty-seven  more,  including  a  num- 
ber of  British  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  attention  of  the  Spanish  government  was  imme- 
diately drawn  to  the  occurrence,  and  protests  against 
the  action  of  ita  saboi-dinate  officials  were  made  by  the 
American  consuls  at  Havana  and  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
but  with  so  little  effect  that,  on  November  1+,  the 
United  States  minister  to  Spain  was  instructe<l  to  de- 
mand the  restoration  of  the  steamer,  the  return  and 
delivery  to  the  United  States  of  tlie  persons  who  Jmd 
been  captured,  and  the  punishment  of  the  officials  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  capture  of  the  vessel  and 
the  execution  of  her  ci-ew.  lie  was  also  instructed  to 
demand  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  should  be 
saluted  in  the  liarbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  After 
some  correspondence  between  the  two  governments 
an  agi-eement  was  entere<l  into  on  November  29,  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Spanish  minister 
in  Washington,  stipulating  for  the  restoration  of  the 
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vessel  and  tlie  snrrender  of  the  sun'ivors  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  should  be  saluted  on  the  iioth  day  of 
December  next  ensiuDg.  If,  hoivever,  on  or  before 
that  date,  the  Spanish  government  should  prove  that 
the  Vii^inius  was  not  entitled  to  her  American  regis- 
ter, tlie  salute  was  to  be  spontaneously  disjwnsed  with ; 
the  United  States  agreeing  to  institute  legal  proceed- 
ings against  the  vessel,  if  it  should  l)e  found  that  she 
had  violated  any  law  of  the  United  States,  and  against 
any  person  who  was  sho\vn  to  have  been  concerned  in 
such  violation. 

The  ship  and  survivors  were  surrendered  at  Santiago 
de  Cuba  on  December  18,  1S73;  and,  it  having  been 
made  to  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Unitetl  States, 
that  the  Virginius  was  not  entitled  to  carry  its  flag 
and  papers,  the  Spanish  minister  was  formally  notified 
that  the  salute  would  be  dispensed  with. 

The  following  conclusions  seem  to  be  warranted  by 
the  facts  in  the  case : 

(a.)  The  Virginius  was  not  a  pirate,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  character  of  the  transaction  in  which 
&he  was  engaged,  and  the  Spanish  authorities  acted 
without  warrant  of  International  Law  in  proceeding 
against  the  crew  and  passengers  for  the  crime  of  pi- 
racy. 

(h.)  The  Spanish  govemraent  would  have  been  justi- 
fied in  resisting  any  acts  of  war  or  hostility  directed' 
against  itself,  and  occurring  within  its  territorial 
tera.  It  matters  not  with  whom  such  acts  or  attempt*. 
originated,  or  by  whom  they  were  committed,  whether 
subjects  or  aliens.  Had  the  Virginius,  therefore,  been- 
found  in  Spanish  jurisdiction,  engaged  in  landing,  or 
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attempting  to  land,  her  passengers  upon  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  her  forcible  seizure  would  have  been  justified. 
Had  resistance  been  offered,  that  resistance  could  have 
been  overcome  by  force  at  any  coat  of  life  or  property. 
The  treatment  of  those  on  board  would  then  have  been 
determined,  according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  their 
offences,  by  the  municipal  laws  of  Spain.  If  the  pro- 
risions  of  tliat  system  of  law  had  been  affected  or  mod- 
ified by  treaty  stipulations,  guaranteeing  to  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  foreign  states  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  the  event  of  their  being  cliarged  with  crime 
while  in  Spanish  jurisdiction,  the  government  of  Spain 
would  have  been  responsible  for  the  observance  of  the 
treaty  in  all  cases  to  which  its  pravisions  applied. 

(c.)  The  pursuit  and  capture  of  the  vessel  on  the  high 
seas  was  an  act  of  very  doubtful  validity,  and  could 
only  liave  been  justified,  in  any  event,  by  the  extreme 
urgency  of  the  case,  and  then  only  in  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  self-defence.  In  this  instance  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  such  an  emergency  existed 
as  to  justify  a  resort  to  force  in  self-defence.  The  Vir- 
ginias was  Sying  the  American  flag  when  sighted,  and' 
had  not  then  entered  Spanish  waters;  until  she  did  so 
enter  them  she  was  not  subject  to  visitation  and  search,  m 
still  less  to  itursnit  and  capture. 

(d.)  The  later  conduct  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
Cuba  can  only  be  characterizetl  as  unnecessary,  not 
warranted  by  the  emergency,  and  cruel  antl  inhuman 
in  the  extreme.  It  was  also  contrary  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  treaties,  and  wiis  grossly  illegal  even  when 
judged  by  the  standard  of  the  municii)al  law  of  Spain. 
The  Virginius  was  an  unarmed  merchant  vessel.  She 
offered,  and  was  capable  of  offering,  no  resistance  to 
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search  or  capture.  Her  passengers,  at  the  instant  of 
capture,  were  not  armed  or  organized,  and  bo  were  in- 
capable of  levying  war  against  the  authority  of  8paJn, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  ultimate  intention.  So 
Boon  as  the  passengers  and  crew  were  made  prisoners 
they  were  absolutely  powerless  to  do  harm,  and  the 
fact  that  the  ship  sailed  under  the  American  flag 
should  have  suggested  such  reasonable  delay  in  the 
proceedings  against  them  bs  would  have  sufficed  to 
enable  proper  representations  to  be  made  to  that  gov- 
ernment as  to  the  service  in  which  its  flag  and  papers 
were  being  used. 

(e.)  The  action  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  this 
matter  would  not  have  been  justified  or  recognized  as 
lawful,  had  it  been  performed  by  a  belligerent  in  time 
of  war.  Ilad  a  state  of  open  war  existed,  and  had  the 
Virginius  been  captured  at  sea  with  enemy  goods  or 
contraband  articles  on  board,  the  ship  would  not  have 
been  involved  in  the  forfeiture,  and  her  passengers  and 
crew  could  not  have  been  subjected  to  detention. 
Ilad  she  been  captured  in  the  act  of  violating  a  legal 
blockade,  the  sfiip  and  cargo  alone  would  have  been 
liable  to  forfeiture.  Had  she  been  engaged  in  carry- 
ing miUtary  persons  to  a  hostile  destination  her  con- 
traband passengers  only  could  have  been  made  prison- 
ers of  war.  The  crew  could  have  incurred  no  pemil 
consequences  for  their  share  in  the  transaction. 

Btfereneet. — Tlie  stuileot,  for  fuller  disciiBsion  of  tliia  subject,  la 
referred  to  Vitttpl,  bk.  iii.,  chap,  vii.,  §5  114-110;  Udllcck.vol.  iL, 
cliap.  xxvii.,  with  tlie  references  there  given  to  the  "Americnn 
State  Papers;"  Boyd'a  Wheaton,  pp.  189-173  nnd  607-623;  Man- 
ning, bk,  v.,  chnp.  xi. ;  Phillimoro,  vol,  iii.,  pp.  522-558 ;  Dsb1gr«ii, 
pp.  100-110;  Woolscy,  \%  308-231;  Gloss,  "Marine  InteniBUoiiBl 
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Law,"  pp.  60d-552;  Dana^s  Wheaton  and  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  with 
their  references  to  the  correspondence  between  the  British  and 
American  governments  upon  the  question  of  impressment  and  the 
rights  of  visitation  and  search;  G.  F.  De  Martens,  vol.  ii.,  §  321  ; 
Heflfler,  pp.  318-328 ;  Wheaton,  "  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations," 
pp.  145-151,  392-449,  599-713;  Hautefeuille,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  1-208. 
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PROFESSOR  FRANCIS  LIBBER'S  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ARMIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  FIELD. 

The  ncod  of  a  positive  code  of  instnicliona  was  severely 
felt  during  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  Wai-  in  the  United 
States.    Dnring  the  first  two  years  of  that  war  tlm  Fed- 
eral government  had  succeeded  in  placing  in  the  field 
armies  of  unexampled  size,  composed,  in  great  part,  of 
men  taken  from  civil  pursuits;  moat  of  whom  were  unfa- 
miliar with  military  affairs,  and  so  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  usages  of  war.     These  armies  were  carrying  on 
hostile  operations,  of  every  kind,  over  a  wide  area,  and 
questions  of  consideralde   intricacy  and  difficulty  were 
constantly  arising,  which  required  for  their  decision  a 
knowledge  of  International  Law  which  was  not  always 
possessed  by  those  to  whom  these  questions  were  suhmit- 
ted  for  decision.     Conflicting  decisions  and  rulings  were.d 
of  frequent  occurrence,  in  different  armiefi,  and,  at  time^  f 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  field  of  operations;  an44 
great  harm  not  infrequently  resulted  before  these  decift- 1 
ions  could  be  reversed  by  competent  authority. 

To  remedy  this  difliculty  Professor  Francis  Lieber,  an  1 
eminent  jurist,  who  had  been  for  many  years  an  esteemed 
and  honored  citizen  of  the  United  States,  was  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  prepare  a  code  of  instructions 
fur  the  government  of  the  armies  in  the  field.  This  code, 
while  conforming  to  the  existing  usages  of  war  on  land, 
was  to  contain  such  modifications  as  were  necessaiy  to 
adapt  those  usages  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 


contest  tben  prevailing.  The  rales  prepared  by  Dr.  Liebcr 
were  submitted  to  a  board  of  officers,  by  whom  ihey  n-ere 
approved  and  recommended  for  adoption.  They  were 
published  in  1863,  and  ivere  made  obligatory  upon  the 
armies  of  the  United  Stales  by  tbeir  publication  in  the 
form  of  a  General  Order  of  the  War  Department. 

Although  prepared  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
they  are  still  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  existing 
rules  of  International  Law  upon  the  subject  of  which  they 
treat;  and  form  the  basis  of  Bluntschli's  and  other  elab- 
orate works  upon  the  usages  of  war.  They  are  accepted 
by  text  writers  of  authority  as  having  standard  and  per^ 
manent  value,  and  as  expressing,  with  great  accuracy,  the 
usage  and  practice  of  nations  in  war. 

There  has  been  some  misunderstanding,  liowever,  as  to 
the  force  and  signitieance  of  Professor  Lieber's  rules,  to 
which  it  is  proper  to  allude. 

The  war  which  existed  at  that  time  was  strictly  internal 
in  character;  and,  although  the  belligerency  of  the  states 
in  rebellion  had  been  recognized  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, the  character  of  the  contest,  in  many  of  its  aspects, 
differed  materially  from  an  external  war,  in  wliich  the  bel- 
ligerent parties  were  independent  states. 

Th«  war  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the  insur- 
rectionary forces  was,  in  the  main,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  war,  as  those  laws  were  then  accepted  and  tinder^ 
stood.  Its  enemies,  however,  wei-e  its  own  citizens,  who> 
for  the  time,  denied  its  sovereign  authority,  and  refused 
obedience  to  its  laws.  lis  right  to  suppress  the  rebellion, 
and  its  right  to  choose  its  method  of  doing  so,  were  alike 
beyond  dispute.  In  the  exercise  of  this  right  it  was  at 
perfect  liberty  to  choose  any  policy  between  the  methods 
provided  by  its  municipal  laws,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
provided  by  the  law  of  nations  on  the  other. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  chose  a  war  policy  lying  between 
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the  extremes  above  indicated.  Gcucral  operations  in  the 
field  were  carded  on  in  accordance  witb  tbe  lawa  of  war. 
In  its  treatment  of  the  property  of  individuals  in  rebellion, 
in  its  view  of  occupation,  and  of  occupied  territory,  and 
in  its  policy  toward  the  residents  of  such  occupied  terri- 
tory, it  pursued  a  course  wbicb  it  deemed  beat  suited  to 
the  task  npon  which  it  was  then  engaged — the  suppression 
of  a  rebellion  against  its  authority. 

The  rules,  tlierefore,  cannot  fairly  he  said  to  contain  a 
full  expression  of  the  views  or  future  policy  of  that  gov- 
ernment upon  the  subject  of  external  war.  Should  such 
a.  war  occur,  it  is  at  least  extremely  probable  that  the 
TJnited  States  would  range  itself  witb  those  powers,  whose 
practice  it  is  to  maintain  small  permanent  establishments, 
and  whose  policy  is  defensive  rather  than  offensive. 


(General  Ordtrt  No.  100,  Adjutant  GcneraVe  Office.  1863.) 

INSTRUCTIONS    FOR   THE    GOV'ERNMENT    OP 

ARMIES  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES   IN 

THE   FIELD. 

PEEPA&ED   BY  FHANC1S   LIEBEB,  LL.D.,  AND    REVISED   BY 
BOABD  OF  OFFICERS  OF  TUE  UNITED  STATES  AKMY. 

SECTION  I. 

UABTIAL    LAW.  — MIUTABT    JURISDICTION.— MILIT All Y    SK- 
C'ESSITY. — BETALIATION. 

1.  A  place,  district,  or  country  occupied  by  an  enemy 
stands,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation,  under  the  Mar- 
tial Law  of  the  invading  or  occupying  army,  whether  any 
proclamation  declaring  Martial  Law,  or  any  public  warn- 
ing to  tbe  inhabitants,  has  been  issued  or  not.    Martial 
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Law  is  tLe  immediate  and  direct  effect  and  conEeqiienee  ■ 
of  occupation  or  conquest. 

The  presence  of  a  hostile  army  proclaims  its  Martial 
Law. 

2.  Martial  Law  does  not  cea^e  during  the  hostile  occu- 
pation, except  by  special  proclamation,  ordered  by  tbe 
commander-in-chief,  or  by  special  mention  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluding  the  war,  when  the  occupation  of  a 
place  or  territory  continues  beyond  the  conclneion  of 
peace  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  same. 

3.  Martial  Law  in  a  hostile  country  consists  in  the  sus- 
pension, by  the  occupying  military  authority,  of  the  crim- 
inal and  civil  law,  and  of  the  domestic  administration  and 
government  in  the  occupied  place  or  territory,  and  in  the 
substitution  of  military  rule  and  force  for  the  same,  aa 
well  as  in  the  dictation  of  general  laws,  as  far  as  military 
necessity  rcquii'cs  this  suspension,  substitution,  or  dictation. 

The  commander  of  the  forces  may  ]>roclaini  that  the 
administration  of  all  civil  and  penal  law  ^ball  continue, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  in  times  of  peace,  unless  othei^ 
wise  ordered  by  the  military  authority. 

i.  Martial  Law  is  simpy  military  authority  exercised  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  Militsry 
oppression  is  not  Martial  Law ;  it  is  the  abuse  of  the  power 
which  that  law  confers.  As  Martial  Law  is  executed  by 
military  force,  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  administer 
it  to  be  strictly  guided  by  the  principles  of  justice,  honor, 
and  humanity — virtues  adorning  a  soldier  even  more  than 
other  men,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  possesses  the  power 
of  his  arms  against  the  unarmed. 

5.  Martial  Law  should  be  less  stringent  in  places  and 
countries  fully  occupied  and  fairly  conquered.  Much 
greater  severity  may  be  exercised  in  places  or  rvgions 
where  actual  hostilities  exist,  or  arc  expected  and  niast 
be  prepared  for.     Its  most  complete  sway  is  allowed — 
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even  in  the  commander's  own  country — when  face  to  face 
with  the  cnemj-,  because  of  the  absolute  necessiticB  of  the 
case,  and  of  the  paramount  duty  to  defend  the  country 
against  invasion. 

To  save  the  country  is  paramount  to  all  other  consider- 
ations. 

6.  All  civil  and  penal  law  shall  continue  to  take  its  usual 
course  in  the  enemy's  places  and  territories  under  Martial 
Law,  unless  interrupted  or  stopped  by  order  of  the  occu- 
pying military  power;  but  all  the  functions  of  the  hostile 
government  —  legislative,  executive,  or  administrative — 
whether  of  a  general,  provincial,  or  local  character,  cease 
under  Martial  Law,  or  continue  only  with  the  sanction,  or, 
if  deemed  necessary,  the  participation  of  the  occupier  or 
invader, 

7.  Martial  Law  extends  to  property,  and  to  persons, 
whether  they  are  subjects  of  the  enemy  or  aliens  to  that 
govern  m  en  t. 

3.  Consuls,  among  American  and  European  nations,  are 
not  diplomatic  agents.  Nevertheless,  their  offices  and 
persons  will  be  subjected  to  Martial  Law  in  cases  of  ur- 
gent necessity  only;  their  property  and  business  are  not 
exempted.  Any  delinquency  they  commit  against  the  es- 
tablisbed  military  rule  may  be  punished  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  inhabitant,  and  such  punishment  furnishes  no 
reasonable  ground  for  international  complaint. 

9.  The  functions  of  ambassadors,  ministers,  or  other 
diplomatic  agents,  accredited  by  neutral  powers  to  the 
hostile  government,  cease,  so  far  as  regards  tho  displaced 
government;  but  the  conquering  or  occupying  power 
usually  recognizes  them  as  temporarily  accredited  to  it- 
self. 

10.  Martial  Law  a£Fccts  cbtefiy  the  police  and  collection 
of  public  revenue  and  taxes,  whether  imposed  by  the  ex- 
pelled government  or  by  the  invader,  and  refers  mainly 
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to  tbe  support  aod  efficiencT  of  tiie  army,  it«  safety,  and 
the  safety  of  its  operations, 

11.  The  law  of  war  does  not  only  disclaim  all  cmelty 
and  bad  faith  concemiDg  engngements  coneluded  with 
the  enemy  diiriDg  the  war,  but  also  the  breaking  of  stipu- 
lations solcnanly  contracted  by  the  belligerent  a  in  time  of 
peace,  and  avowedly  intended  to  remain  in  force  in  case 
of  war  between  the  contracting  powers. 

It  disclaims  all  extortions  and  other  transactioDB  for  in- 
dividaal  gain;  all  acts  of  private  revenge,  or 
at  such  acta. 

Offences  to  the  contrary  shall  be  severely  pnnished,  and 
especially  bo  if  committed  by  officers. 

12.  AVhcnevcr  feasible,  Martial  Law  is  carried  ont  in 
cases  of  individual  offenders  by  military  courts;  bnt  sen- 
tences of  death  shall  be  executed  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  chief  executive,  provided  the  urgency  of  the  cuaa- 
does  not  require  a  speedier  execution,  and  thtn  only  with, 
the  approval  of  the  chief  commander. 

13.  Military  jurisdiction  is  of  two  kinds:  first,  that 
which  is  conferred  and  defined  by  statute;  second,  that 
which  is  derived  from  the  common  law  of  war.  Militaiy 
offences  under  the  statute  law  must  be  tried  in  the  man- 
ner therein  directed;  but  military  offences  which  do  not 
come  within  the  statute  must  be  tried  and  punished  under 
the  common  law  of  war.  The  character  of  the  courts 
which  cxen^ise  these  jurisdictions  depends  upon  the  local 
laws  of  each  particular  country. 

In  the  armies  of  the  United  States  the  first  is  exercised 
by  courts-martial ;  while  cases  which  do  not  come  within 
the  "  Rules  and  Articles  of  War,"  or  the  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred by  statute  on  courts-martial,  are  tried  by  military 
commissions. 

H.  Military  necessity,  as  understood  by  modern  civil* 
izcd  nations,  consists  in  the  necessity  of  those 
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15.  Military  necessity  admits  of  all  direct  destruclioa  J 
of  life  or  limb  of  armed  enemies,  and  of  other  personsll 
whose  destruction  is  incidentally  unaooidahle  in  the  armed  1 
contests  of  the  Trar;  it  allows  of  the  capturing  of  every 
armed  enemy,  and  every  enemy  of  importance  to  the  hos- 
tile government,  or  of  peculiar  danger  to  the  cnptor;  it 
allows  of  all  destraction  of  property,  and  obstruction  of 
the  ways  and  channels  of  traffic,  travel,  or  communication, 
and  of  all  withholding  of  sustenance  or  means  of  life  from 
the  enemy;  of  the  appropriation  of  whatever  an  enemy's 
country  affords  necessary  for  the  subsistence  and  safety 
of  the  army,  and  of  such  deception  as  docs  not  involve 
tho  breaking  of  good  faith  either  positively  pledged,  re- 
garding agreements  entered  into  during  the  war,  or  sup- 
posed by  the  modern  law  of  war  to  exist.  Men  who  take 
up  arms  against  one  another  in  public  war  do  not  cease 
on  this  account  to  be  moral  beings,  responsible  to  one  an- 
other, and  to  God. 

16.  Military  necessity  does  not  admitof  cruelty;  lb  at  is, 
the  infliction  of  suffering  for  the  sake  of  suffering  or  for 
revenge,  nor  of  maiming  or  wounding  except  in  fight,  nor 
of  torture  to  extort  confessions.  It  does  not  admit  of  the 
use  of  poison  in  any  way,  nor  of  the  wanton  devastation 
of  &  district.  It  admits  of  deception,  but  disclaims  acts  of 
perfidy ;  and,  in  general,  military  necessity  does  not  include 
any  act  of  hostility  which  makes  the  return  to  peace  un- 
necessarily difficult. 

17.  War  is  not  carried  on  by  arms  alone.  It  is  lawful 
to  starve  the  hostile  belligerent,  armed  or  unarmed,  so 
that  it  leads  to  the  speedier  subjection  of  the  enemy. 

]  8.  When  the  commander  of  a  besieged  place  expels  the 
non-combatants,  in  order  to  lessen  the  number  of  those 
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who  consume  bis  Block  of  provisions,  it  is  lawful,  tbongh 
an  extreme  measure,  to  drive  them  hacli,  eo  as  to  hasten 
on  the  surrender. 

10.  Commanders,  whenever  admissible,  inform  the  ene- 
my of  their  intention  to  bombard  a  place,  bo  that  the  non- 
combatants,  and  espeeially  the  women  and  children,  may 
be  removed  before  the  bombardment  commences.  But  it 
is  no  infraction  of  tbe  common  law  of  war  to  omit  thus 
to  inform  the  enemy.     Surprise  may  be  a  necessity. 

20.  Public  war  ia  a  stale  of  armed  hostility  between 
sovereign  nations  or  governments.  It  ia  a  law  and  requi- 
site of  civilized  existence  that  men  live  in  political,  con- 
tinuous societies,  forming  organized  units,  called  states  or 
nations,  whose  constituents  bear,  enjoy,  and  suffer,  advance 
and  retrograde  together,  in  peace  and  in  war. 

21.  The  citizen  or  native  of  a  hostile  country  is  thus  an 
enemy,  as  one  of  tbe  constituents  of  tbe  hostile  stale  or 
nation,  and  as  such  is  Bubjected  to  the  hardships  of  the 
war. 

22.  Nevertheless,  as  civilization  has  advanced  during 
the  last  centuries,  so  has  likewise  steadily  advanced,  spe- 
cially in  war  on  land,  the  distinction  between  the  private 
individual  belonging  to  a  hostile  country  and  the  hostile 
country  itself,  with  its  men  in  arms.  The  principle  has 
been  more  and  more  acknowledged  that  tbe  unarmed  citi- 
zen is  to  be  spared  in  person,  property,  and  honor  as  much 
as  tbe  exigencies  of  war  will  admit. 

23.  Private  citizens  are  no  longer  murdered,  enslaved, 
or  carried  oS  to  distant  parts,  and  the  inoffensive  individ- 
ual is  as  little  disturbed  in  his  private  relations  as  the 
commander  of  the  hostile  troops  can  afford  to  grant  in 
the  overruling  demands  of  a  vigorous  war. 

24.  Tbe  almost  universal  rule  In  remote  times  was,  and 
continues  to  be  with  barbarous  armies,  that  the  private 
individual  of  tbe  hostile  country  ia  destined  to  suffer  every 
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priration  of  liberty  and  protection,  and  every  disruption 
of  family  lies.  Protection  was,  and  etill  is  ivith  uncivil- 
ized people,  the  exception. 

25.  In  modem  regular  wars  of  the  Europeans,  and  their 
descendants  in  other  portions  of  the  globe,  protection  of 
the  inoffensive  citizen  of  the  hostile  country  is  the  rule; 
privation,  and  disturbance  of  private  relations,  arc  the  ex- 
ceptions. 

26.  Commanding  generals  may  cause  the  magistrates 
and  civil  officers  of  the  hostile  country  to  t.ike  the  oath  of 
temporary  allegiance  or  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  own 
victorious  government  or  rulers,  and  ihcy  may  expel  every 
one  who  declines  to  do  so.  But  whether  they  do  eo  or 
not,  the  people  and  their  civil  officers  owe  strict  obedience 
to  them  as  long  as  they  hold  sway  over  the  district  or 
conntry,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 

27.  The  law  of  war  can  no  more  wholly  dispense  with 
retaliation  than  can  the  law  of  nations,  of  which  it  is  s 
branch.  Yet  civilized  nations  acknowledge  retaliation  aa 
the  sternest  feature  of  war.  A  reckless  enemy  often  leaves 
to  his  opponent  no  other  means  of  securing  himself  against 
the  repetition  of  barbarous  outrage. 

38.  Retaliation  will,  therefore,  never  be  resorted  to  as 
a  measure  of  mere  revenge,  but  only  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tectlve  retribution,  and,  moreover,  cautiously  and  una- 
voidably; that  is  to  s-iy,  retaliation  shall  only  be  resort- 
*ilto  after  careful  inquiry  into  the  real  oocurrence,  and 
llie  character  of  the  misdeeds  that  may  demand  retribu- 
tion. 

Ij'njaHt  or  inconsiderate  ret.iliation  removes  the  bellig- 
^nts  farther  and  farther  from  the  mitigating  rules  of  a 

I'sg'ular  war,  and  by  rapid  steps  leads  them  nearer  to  the 

•nternecine  wars  of  savages, 
2®.  Modem  times  are  distinguished  from  earlier  ages  by 
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and  great  govermoentB  related  to  one  another  in  close  in- 
tercourse. 

Peace  is  their  normal  condition;  war  ia  the  esception. 
The  ultimate  object  of  all  modern  war  is  a  renewed  state 
of  peace. 

The  more  vigorously  wars  are  pursued,  the  better  it  is 
for  humanity.     Sharp  wars  are  brief. 

30.  Ever  since  the  formation  and  co-existence  of  modem 
nations,  and  ever  since  ware  liave  become  great  national 
wars,  war  baa  come  to  be  acknowledged  not  to  be  its  own 
end,  but  the  means  to  obtain  great  ends  of  state,  or  to 
consist  in  defence  against  wrong;  and  no  conventional  re- 
striction of  the  modes  adopted  to  injure  the  enemy  is  any 
longer  admitted;  but  the  law  of  war  imposes  many  limi- 
tations and  restrictions,  on  principles  of  justice,  faith,  and 

SECTION  II. 

PUBLIC  AKD  PKIVATE  TROPEHTY  OF  TDE  i;>-EUY.— rEOTEC- 
TION  OF  TERSOXS,  AND  ESPECIAXLT  WOMEN;  OV  BEUO- 
lON,  TeE  AKTS  AND  SCIENCES. — PUXISHMENT  OP  CBIMES 
AGAINST  THE  INHABITANTS   OF  HOSTILE   COl'NTBIES. 

31.  A  victorious  army  appropriates  all  public  money, 
seizes  all  public  movable  property  until  further  direction 

by  its  government,  and  sequesters  for  its  own  benefit  or 
that  of  its  government  all  the  revenues  of  real  property 
belonging  to  the  hostile  government  or  nation.  The  title 
to  such  real  property  remains  in  abeyance  during  military 
occupation,  and  until  the  conquest  is  made  complete. 

32.  A  victorious  army,  by  the  martial  power  inherent  in 
the  same,  may  suspend,  change,  or  abolish,  as  far  as  the 
martial  power  extends,  the  relations  which  arise  from  the 
services  due,  according  to  the  existing  laws  of  the  invaded 
country,  from  one  citizen,  subject,  or  native  of  the  same  to 
another. 
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The  commander  of  the  army  must  leave  it  to  the  ul- 
timate treaty  of  peace  to  settle  llie  permanency  of  this 
change. 

33.  It  is  no  longer  consitlercd  lawful — on  the  contrary, 
It  ia  held  to  be  a  serious  breach  of  the  law  of  war  —  to 
fnrce  the  subjects  of  the  enemy  into  the  service  of  the 
victorious  government,  except  the  latter  should  proclaim, 
after  a  fair  and  complete  conquest  of  the  hostile  country 
or  district,  that  it  ia  resolved  to  keep  the  country,  district, 

or  place  permanently  as  its  own,  and  make  it  a  portion  of 
'ta  own  country. 

34.  As  a  general  rule,  tho  property  belonging  to  church- 
es, to  hospitals,  or  other  establishments  of  an  exclusively 

*^liarilahle  character,  to  establishments  of  education,  or 

*'Cinndations   for   the   promotion    of   knowledge,  whether 

t*Tlblic  schools,  universities,  academies  of  learning  or  ob- 

^rvatories,  museums  of  the  fine  arts,  or  of  a  scientific 

*^«ftracter — such  property  is  not  to  be  considered  public 

^S^roperty  in  the  sense  of  paragraph  31;  but  it  may  be  taxed 

»r  aaed  when  the  public  service  may  require  it. 

35.  Classical  works  of  arts,  libraries,  scientific  coUec- 
ions,  or  precious  instruments,  such  as  astronomical  tele- 

^^copes,  as  well  as  hospitals,  must  bo  secured  against  alt 
ivoidable  injury,  even  when  they  are  contained  in  fortified 
^^laces  while  besieged  or  bombarded. 

36.  If  such  works  of  art,  libraries,  collections,  or  inatrn- 
"^taents  belonging  to  a  hostile  nation  or  government,  can  be 
Removed  without  injury,  the  ruler  of  the  conquering  state 
«r  nation  may  order  ihem  to  be  seized  and  removed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  said  nation.  The  ultimate  ownership  is 
to  be  settled  by  the  ensuing  treaty  of  peace. 

In  no  case  shall  they  be  sold  or  given  away,  if  captured 
by  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  they  ever  ba 
privately  appropriated,  or  wantonly  destroyed  or  injured. 

37.  Tho  United  States  acknowledge  and  protect,  in  hos- 
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tile  countries  occnpied  by  ihem,  religion  aad  morality; 
Btrictly  private  property;  the  persons  of  the  iuhabitants, 
especially  those  of  women;  and  the  eacredness  of  tlomee- 
tic  rektioQH.  OScncea  to  the  contrary  shall  be  rigoroasty 
punished. 

This  rule  does  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  tie  victo- 
rious invader  to  tax  the  people  or  their  property,  to  levy 
forced  loans,  to  billet  soldiers,  or  to  appropriate  property, 
especially  houses,  land,  boats  or  ships,  and  churches,  for 
temporary  and  military  uses, 

38.  Private  property,  unless  forfeited  by  crimes  or  by 
offences  of  the  owner,  can  be  seized  only  by  way  of  mili- 
tary necessity,  for  the  support  or  other  ben^t  of  the  array 
of  the  United  States. 

If  the  owner  has  not  fled,  the  commanding  officer  will 
eansG  receipts  to  be  given,  which  may  sen-e  the  spoliated 
owner  to  obtain  indemnity. 

39.  The  salaries  of  civil  offieera  of  the  hostile  goveni- 
ment  who  remain  in  the  invaded  territory,  and  continue 
the  work  of  their  office,  and  can  continue  it  according  to 
the  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  war — such  as  judge*, 
administrative  or  police  officers,  offices  of  city  or  com- 
munal governments — are  paid  from  the  public  revenue  of 
the  invaded  territory,  until  the  military  government  lias 
reason  wholly  or  partially  to  discontinue  it.  Salaries  or 
incomes  connected  with  purely  honorary  titles  are  always 
stopped. 

40.  There  exists  no  law  or  body  of  authoritative  mica 
of  action  between  hostile  armies,  except  that  branch  of 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations  which  is  called  the  law  and 
usages  of  war  on  land, 

41.  All  municipal  law  of  the  ground  on  which  the  armtei 
stand,  or  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  is  eilent 
and  of  no  effect  between  armies  in  the  field. 

42.  Slavery,  complicating  and  confounding  the  ideas  of 
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property  (that  is  of  a  thing),  and  of  personality  (that  is 
of  humanity),  exists  according  to  municipal  law  or  local 
iav  only.  The  law  of  nature  and  nations  has  never  ac- 
knowledged it.  The  digest  of  tho  Roman  Law  enacts  the 
early  dictum  of  the  pagan  jurist,  that  "so  far  as  the  law 
of  nature  is  concerned,  all  men  are  equal."  Fugitives  es- 
caping from  a  country  in  which  they  were  slaves,  villains, 
or  serfs  into  another  country,  have,  for  centuries  past,  been 
held  free  and  acknowledged  free  by  judicial  decisions  of 
European  countries,  even  though  the  mnnicipal  law  of  the 
country  in  which  the  slave  had  taken  refuge  acknowledged 
slavery  within  its  own  dominions. 

43.  Therefore,  in  a  war  between  the  United  States  and 
a  belligerent  which  admits  of  slavery,  if  a  person  held  in 
bondage  by  that  belligerent  be  captured  by  or  come  as  a 
fugitive  under  the  protection  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States,  such  person  is  immediately  entitled  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  freeman.  To  return  Eiich  person 
into  slavery  would  amount  to  enslaving  a  free  person,  and 
neither  the  United  States  nor  any  officer  under  their  au- 
thority can  enslave  any  human  being.  Moreover,  a  person 
80  made  free  by  the  law  of  war  is  under  the  shield  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  the  former  owner  or  state  can  have, 
by  the  law  of  postliminy,  no  belligerent  Hon  or  claim  of 


44.  AH  wanton  violence  committed  against  persona  in 
the  invaded  country,  all  destruction  of  property  not  com- 
manded by  the  authorized  officer,  all  robbery,  all  pillage 
or  sacking,  even  after  taking  a  place  by  main  force,  all 
rape,  wounding,  maiming,  or  killing  of  such  inhabitants, 
are  prohibited  under  tho  penalty  of  death,  or  such  other 
severe  punishment  as  may  seem  adequate  for  the  gravity 
of  the  offence. 

A  soldier,  officer  or  private,  in  the  act  of  committing 
such  violence,  and  disobeying  a  superior  ordering  him  to 


abstain  from  it,  may  be  lawfully  killed  on  the  spot  by  such 
snperior. 

45.  All  captures  and  booty  belong,  according  to  the 
modem  law  of  war,  primarily  to  the  government  of  the 
captor. 

Prize  money,  whether  on  sea  or  land,  can  now  only  be 
claimed  under  local  law. 

46.  Neither  officers  nor  soldiers  are  allowed  to  make 
uso  of  tbeir  position  or  power  in  the  hostile  country  for 
private  gain,  not  even  for  commercial  transactions  other- 
wise legitimate.  Offences  to  the  contrary  committed  by 
commissioued  officers  will  bo  punished  with  cashiering  or 
such  other  punishment  as  the  nature  of  the  offence  may 
require;  if  by  soldiers,  they  shall  be  punished  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  offence, 

47.  Crimes  punisliable  by  all  penal  codes,  such  as  arson, 
murder,  maiming,  assaults,  highway  robbery,  thefl,  burg- 
lary, fraud,  forgery,  and  rape,  if  eommitted  by  an  American 
soldier  in  a  hostile  country  against  its  inhabitants,  are  not 
only  punishable  as  at  home,  but  in  all  cases  in  which  death 
is  not  inflicted,  the  severer  punishment  shall  he  preferred. 

SECTION  III. 

DESKETERS.  —  PBISONERa    OK    WAE. HOSTAGES. BOOTY 

OS  THE   n ATT LE- FIELD. 

48.  Deserters  from  the  American  army,  having  entered 
the  service  of  the  enemy,  suffer  death  if  tbey  fall  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  whether  by  capture, 
or  being  delivered  up  to  the  American  army;  and  if  a  de- 
serter from  the  enemy,  having  taken  service  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  is  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  pun- 
ished by  them  with  death  or  otherwise,  it  is  not  a  breach 
against  the  law  and  usages  of  war,  requiring  redress  or 
retaliation. 

40,  A  prisoner  of  war  is  a  public  enemy  armed  or  at- 


Uchedtotfeli 

into  tlie  hanis  rf'  Ae  u^air^  oAb- 

OD  tbefieU  or  !■  d»  hMfiu^  %  iafisiini  ■nvtadcr  ar 

by  capitaladsB. 

All  BoldtCT^rf  aluinu  qpema  rf  »»»;  dl  ws  lAs 
belong  to  the  amg  m  mimm  «f  Ac  boAk  Mnatn-;  all 
those  wbo  are  attaAoi  to  dH  »nj  Aw  iis  ettatatj  aad 
promoh-  directlr  tk  ifciBa  «f  dtt  ws;  except  tmA  aa  an 
hereinafter  prorided  fsv;  all  £^Ued  vm  «r  oAcen  en 
the  field  or  datahm,  if  afMnd;  all  ^tenies  vfao  bare 
thrown  airaj  tlicir  v«s  aad  aA  for  qnaitcr,  are  prisoners 
of  war,  and  as  sacii  tJiiKtd  le  the  woOBTenimoes  as  well 
as  entitled  to  tbe  prinlfgn  of  a  praoaer  of  war. 

50.  Moroorer,  citixon  wbo  acco<npany  an  army  for 
whatever  purpose,  sudi  as  MilJen,  editor^  or  reporters  of 
journals,  or  contractor,  if  csptnn.-d,  may  be  made  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  be  detained  as  such. 

The  monarch  and  members  of  the  hostile  reigning  fam- 
ily, male  or  female,  the  chief,  and  chief  officers  of  the  hos- 
tile government, its  diplomatic  agents,  and  alt  persons  who 
are  of  particular  and  singular  use  and  benefit  to  the  hoa- 
tile  army  or  its  government,  are,  if  captnred  on  belliger- 
ent ground,  and  if  unprovidi'd  with  a  safe-conduct  granted 
by  the  captor's  government,  prisoners  of  war. 

51.  If  the  people  of  that  portion  of  au  invaded  country 
which  is  not  yet  occupied  by  the  enemy,  or  of  the  whole 
country,  at  the  approach  of  a  hostile  army,  rise  under  a 
duly  anthorized  levy,  en  masse  to  resist  the  invader,  they 
are  now  treated  as  public  enemies,  and,  if  captured,  are 
prisoners  of  war. 

52.  Ko  belligerent  has  tbe  right  to  declare  that  he  wiU 
treat  every  captured  man  in  arms  of  a  levy  en  incuts  as  a 
brigand  or  bandit. 

If,  however,  the  people  of  a  country,  or  any  portion  of 
tbe  same,  already  occupied  by  an  army,  rise  against  it. 
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they  are  violators  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  are  not  entitled 
to  their  protection. 

63.  TliG  enemy's  cli apl a ina,  officers  of  the  medical  etaff, 
apothecaries,  hospital  nurses  and  seirants,  if  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  American  army,  are  not  prisoners  of  war, 
unless  the  commander  Las  reasons  to  retain  them.  In  this 
latter  case,  or  if,  at  their  own  desire,  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  with  their  captured  companions,  they  are  treated 
as  prisoners  of  war,  and  may  be  exchanged  if  the  com- 
mander sees  fit, 

54.  A  hostage  is  a  person  accepted  aa  a  pledge  for  the 
fulfilment  of  an  agreement  coneladed  between  belligerents 
during  the  war,  or  in  consequence  of  a  war.    Hostages  are    i 
rare  in  the  present  age. 

55.  If  a  hostage  is  accepted,  be  is  treated  like  a  prisoner    ' 
of  war,  according  to  rank  and  condition,  as  circumstances 
may  admit. 

50,  A  prisoner  of  war  is  subject  to  no  punishment  for 
being  a  public  enemy,  nor  ia  any  revenge  wi-eaked  npon 
him  by  the  intentional  infliction  of  any  suffering,  or  dis- 
grace, by  cruel  imprisonment,  want  of  food,  by  mutilation, 
death,  or  any  other  barbarity. 

5V.  So  soon  as  a  man  is  armed  by  a  sovereign  gOTcm- 
mont,  and  takes  the  soldier's  oath  of  fidelity,  he  is  a  bellig- 
erent; bis  killing,  wounding,  or  other  warlike  acts,  are  no 
individual  crimes  or  offences.  No  belligerent  has  a  right 
to  declare  that  enemies  of  a  certain  class,  color,  or  ctHidt- 
tion,  when  properly  organized  as  soldiers,  will  not  bo 
treated  by  liim  as  public  enemies. 

5S.  The  law  of  nations  knows  of  no  distinction  of  color, 
and  if  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  should  enslave  and 
sell  any  captured  persona  of  their  army,  it  would  be  a 
case  for  the  severest  retaliation,  if  not  redressed  upon  com- 
plaint. 

The  United  States   cannot  retaliate  by   enslavci 


slavcmenl ;        I 
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therefore  death  most  be  the  retaliation  for  this  crime 
against  the  law  of  nations, 

SO.  A  prisoner  of  war  remains  answerable  for  his  crimes 
committed  against  the  captor's  army  or  people,  committed 
before  be  was  captnred,  and  for  which  he  has  not  been 
punished  by  his  own  authorities, 

AQ  prisoners  of  war  are  liable  to  the  infliction  of  retal- 
iatory measures. 

6fl.  It  is  against  the  usage  of  modern  war  to  resolve,  in 
hatred  and  revenge,  to  give  no  quarter.  No  body  of  troops 
has  the  right  to  declare  that  it  will  not  give,  and  therefore 
will  not  expect,  quarter ;  but  a  commander  is  permitted  to 
direct  hia  troops  to  give  no  quarter,  in  great  straits,  when 
his  own  salvation  makes  it  impostillt  to  cumber  himeelf 
with  prisoners. 

01.  Troops  that  give  no  quarter  have  no  right  to  kill 
enemies  already  disabled  on  the  ground,  or  prisoners  capt- 
ured by  other  troops. 

62.  All  troops  of  the  enemy  known  or  discovered  to  give 
no  quarter  in  general,  or  to  any  portion  of  the  army,  re- 
ceive none. 

63.  Troops  who  fight  in  the  uniform  of  their  enemies, 
without  any  plain,  striking,  and  uniform  mark  of  distinc- 
tion of  their  own,  can  espect  no  qii.irter, 

64.  If  American  troops  capture  a  train  containing  uni- 
forms of  the  enemy,  and  the  commander  considers  it  ad- 
Tisable  to  distribute  them  for  use  among  his  men,  some 
striking  mark  or  sign  must  be  adopted  to  distinguish  the 
American  eoldicr  from  the  enemy. 

65.  The  use  of  the  enemy's  national  standard,  flag,  or 
other  emblem  of  nationality,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
the  enemy  in  battle,  is  an  act  of  perfidy  by  which  they 
l(»e  all  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  war. 

66.  Quarter  having  been  given  to  an  enemy  by  Ameri- 
can troops,  under  a  misapprehension  of  bis  true  character. 
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he  may,  nevertheless,  be  ordered  to  suffer  death  if,  wkhm 
three  days  after  the  hattle,  it  be  discovered  that  he  be- 
longs to  a  corps  which  gives  no  quarter. 

67.  The  law  of  nations  allows  every  sovereign  gov- 
ernment to  make  war  upon  another  sovereign  state,  and, 
therefore,  admits  of  no  rules  or  laws  different  from  those 
of  regular  warfare,  regarding  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war,  although  they  may  belong  to  the  army  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  the  captor  may  consider  as  a  wanton  and 
unjust  assailant. 

Ga.  Modern  wars  are  not  internecine  wars,  in  which  the 
killing  of  the  enemy  is  the  object.  The  destruction  of 
the  enemy  in  modern  war,  and,  indeed,  modern  war  itself, 
are  means  to  obtain  that  object  of  the  belligerent  which 
lies  beyond  the  war. 

Unnecessary  or  revengeful  destruction  of  life  is  not 
lawful. 

69.  Outposts,  sentinels,  or  pickets  are  not  to  be  fir«d 
upon,  except  to  drive  them  in,  or  when  a  positive  order, 
special  or  general,  has  been  issued  to  that  effect, 

(0.  Tlie  use  of  poison  in  any  manner,  be  it  to  poison 
wells,  or  food,  or  arms,  is  wholly  excluded  from  modern 
warfare.  He  that  uses  it  puts  himself  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  law  and  usages  of  war. 

71,  Whoever  intentionally  inflicts  additional  wouuds  on 
an  enemy  already  wholly  disabled,  or  kills  such  an  enemy, 
or  who  orders  or  encourages  soldiers  to  do  so,  shall  suffer 
death,  if  duly  convicted,  whether  he  belongs  to  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  or  is  an  enemy  captured  after  having 
committed  his  misdeed. 

72.  Money  and  other  valuables  on  the  person  of  a  pris- 
oner, such  as  watches  or  jewelry,  as  well  as  extra  clothing, 
are  regarded  by  the  American  army  as  the  private  proper- 
ty of  the  prisoner,  and  the  appropriation  of  such  valuables 
or  money  is  considered  dishonorable,  and  is  prohibited. 
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Xereitbekas,  if  larye  soma  ar«  fotinj  apoa  the  penoos 
of  prigonns,  or  in  their  posfiesfiioa,  they  shall  be  '■tV-fi 
from  them,  and  the  aurplaa,  aft«r  providing  for  tfaeir  wwn 
support.  Appropriated  for  the  nse  of  the  army,  noiltr  the 
direction  of  the  commander,  anless  otherwise  ordereil  by 
the  goTeromeDt.  Nor  can  prisoneia  claim,  as  private  prop- 
erty, large  snms  foand  and  captured  in  their  train,  althoo^h 
they  bad  been  placed  is  the  private  iaggage  of  the  pris- 
oners. 

73.  AH  officers,  vbec  captated,  mast  sDrrender  their 
side-arms  to  the  esptor.  They  may  be  restored  to  the 
prisoner  in  marked  cases,  by  the  L-oinmander,  to  signalize 
sdmiraiioo  of  hia  dtstiogni^hed  braven-,  or  approbation 
of  bis  homane  treatment  of  prUonera  before  his  capture. 
The  captured  officer  to  whom  they  may  be  restored  can- 
not wear  them  during  captivity. 

74.  A  prisoner  of  war  being  a  pablie  enemy,  b  the  pris- 
oner of  the  government,  and  not  of  the  captor.  Xo  ran- 
som can  be  paid  by  a  prisoner  of  war  to  his  individual 
captor,  or  to  any  officer  in  command.  The  government 
alone  releases  captives,  according  to  mlea  prescribed  by 
itself. 

75.  Prisoners  of  war  are  enbject  to  confinement  or  im- 
pfisonment  snch  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  on  account 
of  safety,  but  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  no  other  inten- 
tional suffering  or  indignity.  The  confinement  and  mode 
of  treating  a  prisoner  may  be  varied  during  his  captivity 
according  to  the  demands  of  safety. 

70.  FrLioners  of  war  shall  be  fed  upon  plain  and  whole- 
aome  food  whenever  practicable,  and  treated  with  hu- 
manity. 

They  may  be  required  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
captor's  goremmenl,  according  to  their  rank  and  condi- 

77,  A  prisoner  of  war  who  escapes  may  be  shot,  or  oth- 
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erwise  killed  in  his  fligbt;  but  neither  death  nor  any  otlier 
punishment  ehall  be  inflicted  upon  him  simply  for  his  at- 
tempt to  escape,  wliich  the  law  of  war  does  not  consider 
a  crime.  Stricter  means  of  security  shall  be  used  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  escape. 

If,  however,  a  conspiracy  is  diseoTered,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  a  united  or  general  escape,  tho  conspirators  may 
be  rigorously  punished,  even  with  death;  and  capital  pao- 
ishment  may  also  be  inflicted  upon  prisoners  of  w^ar  dis- 
covered to  have  plotted  rebellion  against  the  authorities 
'  of  the  captors,  whether  in  union  with  fellow-prisoners  or 
other  persons. 

78.  If  prisonei-s  of  war,  having  given  no  pledge  nor  made 
any  promise  on  their  honor,  forcibly  or  otherwise  escape, 
and  are  captured  again  in  battle,  after  having  rejoined 
their  own  army,  they  shall  not  be  punished  for  their  es- 
cape, but  shall  be  treated  as  simple  prisoners  of  war,  al- 
though they  will  be  subjected  to  fitricler  conliuenient. 

79.  Every  captured  wounded  enemy  shall  be  medically 
treated,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  medical  staff. 

80.  Honorable  men,  when  captured,  will  abstain  fnun 
giving  to  the  enemy  information  concerning  their  own 
army,  and  the  modern  law  of  war  penuits  no  longer  the 
use  of  any  violence  against  prisoners,  in  order  to  extort 
the  desired  information,  or  to  punish  them  for  having 
given  false  information. 

6ECTI0X  IV. 

FABTISANS. ABUBD    EXEMIES    KOT 


^^H      del 
^^^^^  inr 


SI.  Partisans  are  soldiers  armed  and  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  their  army,  but  belonging  to  a  corjis  which  acts 
detached  from  the  main  body  for  the  purpose  of  making 
inroads  into  the  territory  occupied  by  tho  enemy.     If 
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oaptoreo,  tliey  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
prisoner  of  war. 

B2.  Men,  or  eqnads  of  men,  who  commit  hostilities, 
whether  by  fighting,  or  inroiuls  for  destruction  or  plunder, 
or  by  raids  of  any  kind,  without  commisaion,  without  be- 
ing part  and  portion  of  tlie  organised  hostile  army,  and 
without  sharing  continnoDsIy  in  the  war,  but  who  do  so 
with  intermitting  returns  to  their  homes  and  vocations, 
or  with  the  oecasional  assumption  of  the  semblance  of 
peaceful  pursuits,  divesting  themselves  of  the  character  or 
appearance  of  soldiers — such  men,  or  squads  of  men,  are 
not  public  enemies,  and  therefore,  if  captured,  are  not  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  prisoners  of  war,  but  shall  be 

!atcd  summarily  as  highway  robbers  or  pirates. 

83.  Scouts,  or  single  soldiers,  if  disguised  in  the  dress 
of  the  country,  or  in  the  uniform  of  the  army  hostile  to 
their  own,  employed  in  obtaining  information,  if  found 
within  or  lurking  about  the  lines  of  the  captor,  are  treat- 
ed as  spies,  and  suffer  death. 

84.  Armed  prowlers,  by  whatever  names  they  may  be 
called,  or  persons  of  the  enemy's  territory,  who  steal  with- 
in the  lines  of  the  hostile  array,  for  the  purpose  of  rob- 
bing, killing,  or  of  destroying  bridges,  roads,  or  canals,  or 
of  robbing  or  destroying  the  mail,  or  of  cutting  the  tele- 
graph wires,  are  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  pris- 
oner of  war. 

85.  War-rebels  are  persons  within  an  occupied  territory 
who  rise  in  arms  against  the  occupying  or  conquering 
army,  or  against  the  authorities  established  by  the  same. 
If  captured,  they  may  suffer  death,  whether  they  rise 
singly,  in  small  or  largo  bands,  and  whether  called  upon 
to  do  BO  by  their  own,  but  expelled,  government  or  not. 
They  are  not  prisoners  of  war;  nor  arc  they,  if  discovered 
and  secured  before  their  conspiracy  has  matured  to  an 
actual  rising,  or  to  armed  violence. 
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SECTION  V. 

SAFE-COSDUCT. — SriES. — IVAR-TBAITOES. — CAPTCEED    MES- 
SENGEBS. — ABUSE   OF   THE   FLAG   OF  TEUCE. 

80.  All  intercourse  between  the  territories  occupied  by 
belligerent  armies,  whether  by  traffic,  by  letter,  by  travel, 
or  in  any  other  way,  ceases.  This  is  the  general  rule,  to 
be  obBervecI  without  special  proclamation. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule,  whether  by  safe-conduct,  or 
permission  to  trade  on  a  email  or  large  scale,  or  by  ex- 
changing mails,  or  by  travel  from  one  territory  into  the 
other,  can  take  place  only  according  to  agreement  ap- 
proved by  the  government,  or  by  the  highest  military  au- 
thority. 

Contraventions  of  this  rule  are  highly  punishable. 

87.  Ambassadors,  and  all  other  diplomatic  agents  ot 
neutral  powers,  accredited  to  tho  enemy,  may  receive  safe- 
conducts  through  the  territoriea  occupied  by  the  belliger- 
ents, unless  there  are  military  reasons  to  the  contrary,  and 
unless  they  may  reach  the  place  of  their  destination  con- 
veniently by  another  route.  It  implies  no  international 
aflfront  if  the  safe-conduct  is  declined.  Such  passes  are 
usually  given  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state,  and 
not  by  subordinate  officers. 

88.  A  spy  is  a  person  who  secretly,  in  disguise  or  under 
false  pretence,  seeks  information  with  the  intention  of 
communicating  it  to  the  enemy. 

The  spy  is  punishable  with  death  by  hanging  by  the 
neck,  whether  or  not  lie  succeed  in  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion or  in  conveying  it  to  the  enemy, 

80.  If  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  obtains  information 
in  a  legitimate  manner,  and  betrays  it  to  the  enemy,  be 
ho  a  military  or  civil  oJlieer,  or  a  private  citizen,  he  shall 
suffer  death. 

00,  A  traitor  under  the  law  of  war,  or  a  war-traitor,  is 
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B  person  in  a  place  or  district  under  martial  law  who,  un- 
anthorized  by  the  military  commander,  gives  information 
of  any  tind  to  the  enemy,  or  holds  interoourBC  with  him. 

91,  The  war-traitor  is  always  severely  punished.  If  his 
offence  consists  in  betraying  to  the  enemy  anything  con- 
cerning the  condition,  safety,  operations,  or  plans  of  tho 
troops  holding  or  occupying  the  place  or  district,  his  pnn- 
ishment  is  death. 

B2.  If  the  citizen  or  subject  of  a  country  or  place  in- 
vaded or  conquered  gives  information  to  his  own  govern- 
ment, from  which  he  is  separated  by  the  hostile  army,  or 
to  the  army  of  his  government,  be  is  a  war-traitor,  and 
death  is  the  penalty  of  his  offence. 

93.  All  armies  in  the  ticld  stand  in  need  of  guides,  and 
impress  them  if  they  cannot  obtain  them  otherwise. 

94.  No  person  having  been  forced  by  the  enemy  to  servo 
S3  ^ide  is  punishable  for  having  done  so, 

P5,  If  a  citizen  of  a  hostile  and  invailed  district  volun- 
tarily serves  as  a  guide  to  the  enemy,  or  offers  to  do  bo, 
he  is  deemed  a  war-traitor,  and  shall  suffer  death. 

96,  A  citizen  serving  voluntarily  as  a  guide  against  his 
own  country  commits  treason,  and  will  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  his  country. 

97,  Guides,  when  it  is  clearly  proved  that  they  have 
misled  intentionally,  may  be  put  to  death. 

98,  All  unauthorized  or  secret  communication  with  the 
enemy  is  considered  treasonable  by  the  law  of  war. 

Foreign  residents  in  an  invaded  or  occupied  territory, 
or  foreign  visitors  in  the  same,  can  claim  no  immunity 
from  tbis  law.  They  may  communicate  with  foreign 
parts,  or  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  hostile  country,  so 
far  as  the  military  authority  permits,  but  no  further.  In- 
Btaut  expulsion  from  tho  occupied  territory  would  be  the 
very  least  punishment  for  the  infraction  of  this  rule. 

99,  A  messenger  carrying  written  despatches  or  verbal 
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messages  from  one  portion  of  the  army,  or  from  a  be- 
sieged place,  to  another  portion  of  the  same  army,  or  its 
government,  if  armed,  and  in  the  uniform  of  his  army, 
and  if  captured  while  doing  so,  in  the  tenitory  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  is  treated  by  the  captor  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  If  not  in  uniform,  nor  a  soldier,  the  ci  re  u  in  stances 
connected  with  his  capture  must  determine  the  disposition 
that  shall  be  made  of  him. 

100.  A  messenger  or  agent  who  attempts  to  steal  through 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  enemy,  to  further,  in  any 
manner,  the  interests  of  the  enemy,  if  captured,  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  the  prisoner  of  war,  and  may  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

101.  While  deception  in  war  is  admitted  as  a  just  and 
necessary  means  of  hostility,  and  is  consistent  with  honor- 
able warfare,  the  common  law  of  war  allows  even  capital 
punishment  for  clandestine  or  treacherous  attempts  to  in- 
jnre  an  enemy,  because  they  are  bo  dangerous,  and  it  is  so 
difficult  to  guard  against  Ihem. 

102.  The  law  of  war,  like  the  criminal  law  regarding 
other  offences,  makes  no  difference  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference of  sexes,  concerning  the  spy,  the  war-traitor,  or 
the  war-rebel. 

103.  Spies,  war-traitors,  and  war-rebels  are  not  ex- 
changed according  to  the  common  law  of  war.  The  ex- 
change of  such  persons  would  require  a  special  cartel, 
authorized  by  the  government,  or,  at  a  great  distance  from 
it,  by  the  chief  commander  of  the  army  in  the  field. 

104.  A  successful  spy  or  war-trailor,  safely  returned  to 
his  own  army,  and  afterwards  captured  as  an  enemy,  b 
not  subject  to  punishment  for  his  acts  as  a  spy  or  var- 
traitor,  but  he  may  be  held  in  closer  custody  as  a  person 
individually  dangerous. 


SECTION  VI. 

EXCHANGE    OF   PRISONERS. ^ — FIJ.GB    OF   TRUCE. — Fl 


105,  Exchanges  of  prisonere  take  place  —  number  for 
□umber — rank  for  rank — wounded  for  wounded — with 
added  condition  for  added  condition — such,  for  instance, 
as  not  to  ser^e  for  a  certain  period. 

100.  In  exchanging  prisoners  of  war,  Buch  numbers  of 
persons  of  inferior  rank  may  be  substituted  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  one  of  superior  rank  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
cartel,  which  requires  the  sanction  of  the  government,  or 
of  the  commander  of  the  army  in  the  field. 

107.  A  prisoner  of  war  is  in  honor  bound  tndy  to  state 
to  the  captor  his  rank;  and  be  is  not  to  assume  a  lower 
rank  than  belongs  to  him,  in  order  to  cause  a  more  advan- 
tageous exchange;  nor  a  higher  rank,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  better  treatment. 

Offences  to  the  contrary  have  been  justly  punished  by 
the  commanders  of  released  prisoners,  and  may  be  good 
cause  for  refusing  to  release  such  prisoners. 

108.  The  surplus  number  of  prisoners  of  war  remaiuing 
aft«r  an  exchange  has  taken  place  is  sometimes  released 
either  for  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  sura  of  money,  or, 
in  urgent  cases,  of  provision,  clothing,  or  other  neces- 
sariea. 

Such  aiTangement,  however,  requires  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  authority. 

109.  The  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  is  an  act  of  con- 
venience to  both  belligerents.  If  no  general  cartel  has 
been  concluded,  it  cannot  be  demanded  by  either  of  them. 
Xo  belligerent  is  obliged  to  exchange  prisoners  of  war. 

A  cartel  is  voidable  so  soon  as  either  party  has  vio- 
lated it. 

110.  Xo  exchange  of  prisoners  shall  be  made  except 
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after  complete  capture,  aud  after  an  accurate  account  of 
them,  and  a  list  of  the  captured  officers,  has  been  taken. 

111.  The  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  cannot  insist  upon 
being  admitted.  lie  must  always  be  admitted  with  great 
caution.   Unnecessary  frequency  is  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

112.  If  the  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  offer  himself  during 
an  engagement,  he  can  be  admitted  as  a  very  rare  excep- 
tion only.  It  is  no  breach  of  good  faith  to  retain  such  a 
flag  of  truce,  if  admitted  during  the  engagement.  Firing 
is  not  rcijuired  to  cease  on  the  appearance  of  a  flag  of 
truce  in  battle. 

113.  If  tho  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce,  presenting  himself 
during  an  engagement,  is  killed  or  wounded,  it  furnishes 
no  ground  of  complaint  whatever. 

114.  If  it  be  discovered,  and  fairly  proved,  that  a  flag 
of  truce  has  been  abused  for  siiri'eptitiously  obtaining 
military  knowledge,  the  bearer  of  the  flag  thus  abusing 
bia  sacred  character  ia  deemed  a  spy. 

So  sacred  is  tlie  character  of  a  flag  of  tnice,  and  so  nec- 
essary is  its  sacrednesB,  that  white  its  abuse  is  an  especially 
heinous  o£fencc,  great  caution  is  i-equisite,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  convicting  the  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  as  a  spy. 

115.  It  is  customary  to  designate  by  certain  flags  (usu- 
ally yellow),  the  hospitals  in  places  which  are  shelted,  so 
that  the  besieging  enemy  may  avoid  firing  on  them.  The 
same  has  been  done  in  battles,  when  hospitals  are  situated 
within  the  field  of  the  engagement. 

lie.  Honorable  bclligorenta  often  request  that  tho  hos- 
pitals within  the  territory  of  the  enemy  may  be  desig- 
nated, so  that  they  may  be  spared. 

An  honorable  belligerent  allows  himself  to  be  guided 
by  flags,  or  signals  of  protection,  as  much  as  the  coDtin- 
gencics  and  the  necessities  of  the  fight  will  permit. 

117.  It  is  Justly  considered  au  act  of  bad  faith,  of  in- 
famy or  fiendishness,  to  deceive  the  enemy  by  flags  of 
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protection.    Such  act  of  bar!  faith  may  be  good  cause  for 
refusing  to  respect  such  flags. 

1 18,  The  besieging  belligerent  has  sometimcB  requested 
the  besieged  to  designate  tlie  buildings  containing  collec- 
tions of  works  of  art,  scieotifie  miiseumB,  astronomical  ob- 
servatories, or  precious  libraries,  so  tbat  their  destrnction 
may  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

SECTION  TIL 


119.  Prisoners  of  war  may  bo  released  from  captivity 
by  exchange,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  also  by 
parole. 

120.  The  term  parole  designates  the  pledge  of  individ- 
ual good  faith  and  honor  to  do,  or  to  omit  doing,  certain 
acts  after  he  who  gives  his  parole  shall  have  been  dis- 
missed,  wholly  or  partially,  from  the  power  of  the  captor, 

121.  The  pledge  of  the  parole  is  always  an  individual 
but  not  a  private  act. 

122.  The  parole  applies  chiefly  to  prisoners  of  war 
whom  the  captor  allows  to  return  to  their  country,  or  to 
live  in  greater  freedom  within  the  captor's  country  or  ter- 
ritory, on  conditions  stated  in  the  parole. 

123.  Release  of  prisoners  of  war  by  exchange  is  the 
general  rule;  release  by  parole  is  the  exception. 

124.  Breaking  the  parole  is  punished  with  death  when 
the  person  breaking  the  parole  is  captured  again. 

Accurate  lists,  therefore,  of  the  paroled  persons  must 
be  kept  by  the  belligerents. 

125.  When  paroles  are  given  and  received,  there  must 
be  an  e.^change  of  two  written  documents,  in  which  the 
name  and  rank  of  the  paroled  individuals  are  accurately 
and  truthfully  stated. 

126.  Commissioned  officers  only  are  allowed  to  give 
their  parole,  and  they  can  give  it  only  with  the  permission 
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of  their  enperior,  as  long  as  a  superior  in  rank  is  witbin 
reach. 

13V.  No  non-commissioned  officer  or  private  can  give 
his  parole  except  through  an  officer.  lodividual  paroles 
not  given  through  an  officer  are  not  only  void,  but  subject 
the  individuals  giving  them  to  the  punishment  of  death  as 
deserters.  The  only  admisBible  exception  is  where  indi- 
viduals, properly  separated  from  their  commands,  have 
suffered  long  confinement  without  the  possibility  of  being 
paroled  through  an  officer. 

128.  No  paroling  on  tho  battle-field,  no  paroling  of  en- 
tire bodies  of  troops  after  a  battle,  and  no  dismissal  of 
large  numbers  of  prisoners,  with  a  general  declaration 
that  they  are  paroled,  is  permitted,  or  of  any  value. 

139.  In  capitulations  for  the  surrender  of  strong  places 
or  fortified  camps,  the  commanding  officer,  in  cases  of  ur- 
gent necessity,  may  agree  that  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand shall  not  fight  again  during  the  war,  unless  ex- 
changed. 

130.  The  usual  pledge  given  in  the  parole  is  not  to  serve 
during  the  existing  war,  unless  exchanged. 

This  pledge  refers  only  to  the  active  service  in  the  field, 
against  the  paroling  belligerent  or  his  allies  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  same  war.  These  cases  of  breaking  the  pa- 
role are  patent  acts,  and  ean  be  visited  with  the  punish- 
ment of  death;  but  the  pledge  does  not  refer  to  internal 
service,  such  as  recruiting  or  drilling  the  recruits,  fortify- 
ing places  not  besieged,  quelling  civil  commotions,  fight- 
ing against  belligerents  unconnected  with  the  paroling 
belligerents,  or  to  civil  or  diplomatic  service  for  which 
the  paroled  officer  may  be  employed. 

131.  If  the  government  does  not  approve  of  the  parole, 
tho  paroled  officer  must  return  into  captivity;  and  should 
the  enemy  refuse  to  receive  him,  he  is  free  of  his  parole, 

132.  A  belligerent  government  may  declare,  by  a  gen- 
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eral  order,  whetber  it  will  aIIov  paroling,  and  on  vbat 
conditions  it  will  allow  it.  Sach  order  is  commtmicated 
to  the  enemy. 

133.  No  priaoner  of  war  ran  be  forced  by  the  bostilc  gov- 
ernment to  parole  bimsetf,  and  no  government  is  obliged 
to  parole  prisoners  of  war,  or  to  parole  all  captured  offi- 
cers if  it  paroles  any.  As  the  pledging  of  the  parole  is 
an  individaal  act,  »o  is  paroling,  on  the  other  band,  an  act 
of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent. 

134.  The  commander  of  an  occupying  army  may  require 
of  the  civil  officers  of  the  enemy,  and  of  its  citizens,  any 
pledge  he  may  consider  necessary  for  the  safety  or  seeor- 
ity  of  Ms  army;  and  upon  their  failure  to  give  it,  he  may 
arrest,  confine,  or  detain  them. 

SECTION  Till. 
AsinsTi  CE. — c  APrnr  l  atio  s, 

135.  An  armistice  is  the  cessation  of  active  hostilities 
for  a  period  agreed  upon  between  belligerents.  It  must 
be  agreed  upon  in  writing,  and  duly  ratified  by  the  high- 
est authorities  of  the  contending  parlies. 

136.  If  an  armistice  be  declared,  without  conditions,  it 
extends  no  further  than  to  require  a  total  cCEsation  of 
hostilities  along  the  front  of  both  belligerents. 

If  conditions  be  agreed  upon,  they  should  bo  clearly  ex- 
pressed, and  must  be  rigidly  adhered  to  by  both  parties. 
If  either  party  violates  any  express  condition,  the  armis- 
tice may  be  declared  null  and  void  by  the  other. 

137.  An  armistice  may  be  general,  and  valid  for  all 
points  and  lines  of  the  belligerents;  or  spccLiI — that  is, 
referring  to  certain  troops  or  certain  localities  only. 

An  armistice  may  be  conclttded  for  a  definite  time;  or 
for  an  indefinite  time,  during  which  either  belligerent  may 
resume  hostilities  on  giving  the  notice  agreed  upon  to  the 
other. 
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138,  The  motives  which  induce  the  one  or  the  other 
belligerent  to  conclude  an  armielicc,  whether  it  be  expect- 
ed to  be  preliminary  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  to  prepare 
during  the  armistice  for  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war,  do  in  no  way  affect  the  character  of  the  armistice 
itself. 

130.  An  armistice  is  binding  upon  the  belligereuta  from 
the  day  of  the  agreed  commencement;  but  the  officers  of 
the  armies  are  responsible  from  the  day  only  when  they 
receive  official  information  of  ila  existence, 

140.  Commanding  officers  have  the  right  to  conclnde 
armistices  binding  on  the  district  over  which  their  com- 
mand extends;  but  such  armistice  is  subject  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  superior  authority,  and  ceases  so  soon  as  it 
is  made  kuown  to  the  enemy  that  the  armistice  is  not  rat- 
ified, even  if  a  certain  time  for  the  elapsing  between  giv- 
ing notice  of  cessation  and  the  resumption  of  hostilities 
should  have  been  stipulated  for. 

141.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  contracting  parties  of  an 
armistice  to  stipulate  what  intercourse  of  persona  or  traf- 
fic between  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  occupied  by 
the  hostile  armies  shall  be  allowed,  if  any. 

If  nothing  is  stipulated,  the  intercourse  remains  sus- 
pended, as  during  actu.al  hostilities. 

142.  An  armistice  is  not  a  partial  or  a  temporary  peace; 
it  is  only  the  suspension  of  military  operations  to  the  ex- 
tent agreed  upon  by  the  parties. 

143.  When  an  armistice  is  concluded  between  a  fortified 
place  and  the  army  besieging  it,  it  is  agreed  by  all  the 
authorities  on  this  subject  that  the  besieger  must  cease  all 
extension,  perfection,  or  advance  of  his  attacking  works, 
as  much  so  as  from  attacks  by  main  force. 

But  as  thei'e  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  martial 
jurists,  whether  the  besieged  have  the  right  to  repair 
breaches  or  to  erect  new  works  of  defence  within  the 
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place  daring  an  armistice,  thiR  point  should  be  determined 
by  express  agreement  between  the  parties. 

144.  So  soon  as  a,  eapitnlatioa  is  signed,  the  capitulator 
has  no  right  to  demolish,  destroy,  or  injure  the  works, 
arms,  stores,  or  ammTinition  in  his  possession,  during  the 
time  which  elapses  between  the  signing  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  capitulation,  unless  otherwise  stipulated  in  the 

145.  When  an  armistice  is  clearly  broken  by  one  of  the 
parties,  the  other  party  is  released  from  all  obligation  to 
observe  it. 

146.  Prisoners,  taken  in  the  act  of  breaking  an  armis- 
tice, must  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  the  officer  alone 
being  responsible  who  gives  the  order  for  such  a  violation 
of  an  armistice.  The  highest  authority  of  the  belligerent 
aggrieved  may  demand  redress  for  the  infraction  of  an 
armistice. 

147.  Belligerents  sometimes  conclude  an  armistice  while 
their  pi e nipo tent ia lies  are  met  to  discuss  the  conditions  of 
a  treaty  of  peace;  but  plenipotentiaries  may  meet  without 
a  preliminary  armistice;  in  the  latter  case,  the  war  ia  car- 
ried on  without  any  abatement. 

SECTION  IX. 

ASSASSINATION. 

148.  Ilie  law  of  war  does  not  allow  proclaiming  either 
an  individual  belonging  to  the  hostile  army,  or  a  citizen, 
or  a  subject  of  the  hostile  government,  an  outlaw,  who 
may  be  slain  without  trial  by  any  captor,  any  more  than 
the  modern  law  of  peace  allows  such  international  outlaw- 
ry; on  the  contrary,  it  abhors  such  outrage.  The  sternest 
retaliation  should  follow  the  murder  committed  in  consc- 
qaence  of  such  proclamation,  made  by  whatever  authority. 
Civilized  nations  look  with  horror  upon  offers  of  rewards 
for  the  assassination  of  enemies,  as  relapses  into  barbarism. 
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SECTION  X. 

INSUKHECTIOfJ. CIVIL   WAR. REBELLIOX. 

140.  Insurrection  is  the  risiug  of  people  in  arms  against 
their  government,  or  a.  portion  of  it,  or  againgt  one  or 
more  of  its  law^,  or  against  an  officer  or  officers  of  the 
government.  It  may  be  confined  to  mere  armed  refiiat* 
ance,  or  it  may  have  greater  ends  in  view. 

150.  Civil  war  is  war  between  two  or  more  portiona  of 
a  country  or  state,  each  contending  for  the  mastery  of  the 
whole,  and  each  claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  government. 
The  term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  war  of  rebellion, 
when  the  rebellious  provinces  or  portions  of  the  state  artt 
contiguous  to  those  containing  the  seat  of  government. 

151.  The  term  rebellion  is  applied  to  an  insurrection  of 
large  extent,  and  is  usually  a  war  between  the  legitimate 
government  of  a  country  and  portions  or  provinces  of  tlie- 
Eame  which  seek  to  throw  oS  their  allegiance  to  it,  and 
set  up  a  government  of  their  own. 

152.  When  humanity  induces  the  adoption  of  the  rule*, 
of  regular  war  toward  rebels,  whether  the  adoption  is  par- 
tial or  entire,  it  does  in  no  way  whatever  imply  a  partial 
or  complete  acknowledgment  of  their  government,  if  they 
have  set  up  one,  or  of  them,  as  an  independent  or  sover- 
eign power.  Neutrals  have  no  right  to  make  the  adoption 
of  the  rules  of  war  by  the  assailed  government  toward 
rebels  the  ground  of  their  own  acknowledgment  of  the 
revolted  people  as  an  independent  power. 

163.  Treating  captured  rebels  as  prisoners  of  war,  ex- 
changing them,  concluding  of  cartels,  capitulations,  or 
other  warlike  agreements  with  them;  addressing  officers 
of  a  rebel  array  by  the  rank  they  may  have  i 
accepting  flags  of  truce;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  proclaim- 
ing martial  law  in  their  territory,  or  levying  war-taxes  or 
forced  loans,  or  doing  any  other  act  sanctioned  or  de- 
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maoded  hj  the  law  and  usages  of  public  wur  between 
Bovereign  bt-Iligerents,  neitbcr  proves  nor  establishes  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  robeUious  people,  or  of  the  gov- 
cniincnt  which  they  may  have  erected,  as  ,i  public  or  sot- 
creign  power.  Nor  does  the  adoption  of  the  rules  of  war 
toward  rebels  imply  an  engagement  with  them  extcndiug 
beyond  the  limits  of  these  rules.  It  is  victory  in  the  field 
that  ends  the  strife,  and  settles  the  future  relations  be- 
tween the  contending  parties. 

154.  Trt-ating,  in  the  field,  the  rebellious  enemy  accord- 
ing to  the  law  and  usages  of  war,  has  never  prevented  the 
Intimate  government  from  trying  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
bellion or  chief  rebels  for  high-treason,  and  from  treating 
them  accordingly,  unless  they  are  included  in  a  general 
amnesty. 

155.  All  enemies  in  regular  war  arc  divided  into  two 
general  classes;  tliat  is  to  say,  into  combatants  and  non- 
combatants,  or  unarmed  citizens  of  the  hostile  govern- 
menL 

The  military  commander  of  the  legitimate  government, 
in  a  war  of  rebellion,  distinguisheB  between  the  loyal  citi- 
zen in  the  revolted  portion  of  the  country  and  the  disloyal 
citizen.  The  disloyal  citizens  may  further  he  classified 
into  those  citizens  known  to  sympathize  with  the  rebel- 
lion, without  positively  aiding  it,  and  those  who,  without 
taking  up  arms,  give  positive  aid  and  comfort  to  the  re- 
bellions enemy,  without  being  bodily  forced  thereto. 

156.  Common  justice  and  plain  expediency  require  that 
the  military  commander  protect  the  manifestly  loyal  citi- 
zens, in  revolted  territories,  against  the  hardships  of  the 
war,  as  much  as  the  common  misfortune  of  all  war  admits. 

The  commander  will  throw  the  burden  of  the  war,  as 
much  as  lies  within  his  power,  on  the  disloyal  citizens  of 
the  revolted  portion  or  province,  subjecting  them  to  a 
stricter  police  than  the  non-combatant  enemies  have  to 
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suffer  in  regular  war;  and  if  he  deems  it  appropriate,  or 
if  his  government  demands  of  him,  that  every  citizen  shall, 
by  an  oath  of  allegiance,  or  by  some  other  manifest  act, 
declare  his  fidelity  to  the  legitimate  government,  he  may 
expel,  transfer,  imprison,  or  fine  the  revolted  citizens  who 
refuse  to  pledge  themselves  anew  as  citizens  obedient  to 
the  law,  and  loyal  to  the  government. 

Whether  it  is  expedient  to  do  so,  and  whether  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  such  oaths,  the  commander  or  his  gov- 
ernment have  the  right  to  decide. 

157.  Armed  or  unarmed  resistance  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  against  the  lawful  movements  of  their 
troops,  is  levying  war  against  the  United  States,  and  is 
therefore  treason* 
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THE  GENEVA  CONVENTION  FOR  THE  AilELIOHATION 
OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED 
OF  ARMIES  IN  THE  FIELD- 

Art.  I. — Ambulances  and  military  hospitals  shall  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  neuter,  and,  as  sueli,  sliall  be  protected 
ind  respected  by  belligereiita  so  long  as  any  sick  or 
wounded  may  bo  therein.  Such  neutrality  sball  cease  if 
the  ambulancea  or  hospitals  should  be  held  by  a  military 
force. 

Art.  n. — Persons  employed  in  hospitals  and  ambulances, 
camprising  the  staff  for  superintendence,  medical  servloe, 
administration,  transport  of  wounded,  as  well  as  chaplains, 
shall  participate  in  the  benefit  of  neutrality,  while  so  em- 
ployed, and  so  long  as  there  remain  any  wounded  to  bring 
in  or  to  succor. 

Art.  III. — The  persona  designated  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle may,  even  after  occupation  by  the  enemy,  continue  to 
fulfil  their  duties  in  the  hospital  or  ambulance  which  they 
serve,  or  may  withdraw  in  order  to  rejoin  the  corps  to 
which  they  belong. 

Under  such  circumstances,  when  these  persons  shall 
cease  from  their  functions,  they  shall  be  delivered  by  the 
occupying  army  to  the  outposts  of  the  enemy. 

Art.  IV. — Aa  the  equipment  of  military  hospitals  re- 
mains subject  to  the  laws  of  war,  persons  attached  to  aueh 
hospitals  cannot,  in  withdrawing,  carry  away  any  articles 
but  such  as  are  their  private  property. 

Under  the  same  circumstances  an  ambulance  shall,  on 
the  contrary,  retain  its  equipment. 
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Art.  V. — Inbabitanls  of  tbe  country  who  may  bring 
help  to  the  wounded  shall  he  respected,  and  shall  remain 
free.  The  generals  of  the  belligerent  powers  shall  make 
it  their  caro  to  inform  the  inhahitanta  of  the  appeal  ad- 
dressed to  their  humanity,  and  tbe  neutrality  which  will 
be  the  consequence  of  it. 

Any  wounded  man  entertained  and  taken  care  of  in  a 
house  shall  be  considered  a  protection  thereto.  Any  in- 
habitant who  shall  have  entertained  wounded  men  in  bis 
bouse  shall  be  exempted  from  the  quartering  of  troope,  aa 
well  as  from  a  part  of  the  contributions  of  war  which 
may  be  imposed. 

Art.  VI.— Wounded  or  sick  soldiers  shall  be  entertained 
and  taken  care  of,  to  whatever  nation  they  may  belong. 

Commanders-in-chief  shall  have  the  power  to  deliver 
immediately,  to  the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  soldiers  who 
Lave  been  wounded  in  an  engagement,  when  circumstances 
permit  this  to  be  done,  and  with  the  consent  of  both 
parties. 

Those  who  are  recognized,  after  their  wounds  arc  healed, 
as  incapable  of  serving,  shall  be  sent  back  to  their  own 
country. 

The  others  may  also  be  sent  back,  on  condition  of  not 
bearing  arms  during  the  continuance  of  tbe  war. 

Evacuations,  together  with  the  persons  under  whose 
direction  they  shall  take  place,  shall  be  protected  by  an 
absolute  neutrality. 

Art.  VII. —A  distinctive  and  uniform  flag  shall  be 
adopted  for  hospitals,  ambulances,  and  evacuations.  It 
must  on  every  occasion  be  accompanied  by  the  national 
flag.  An  arm  badge  (brassard)  shall  also  be  allowed  for 
individuals  neutralized,  but  the  delivery  thereof  shall  be 
left  to  military  authority. 

The  flag  and  arm  badge  shall  bear  a  rod  cross  on  a 
white  ground. 
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Art.  Vm. — The  details  of  execntion  of  the  present 
coDventioQ  ehall  be  regulated  by  the  commanders-in-chief 
of  belligerent  armies,  according  to  the  instructions  of  their 
reapeuttvG  governments,  and  in  conformity  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  laid  down  in  thia  convention. 

Art.  IX. — The  high  contracting  powers  have  agreed  to 
communicate  the  present  convention  to  those  governments 
which  have  not  found  it  convenient  to  send  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  the  International  Convention  at  Geneva,  with 
an  iDvitation  to  accede  thereto;  the  protocol  is  for  that 
purpose  left  open. 

Art.  X. — The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  ratifications  exchanged  at  Berne,  in  four  months,  or 
sooner  if  possible. 

ADDITIONAL  ARTICLES. 

Art.  I. — The  persons  designated  in  Article  II.  of  the 
Convention  shall,  after  the  occupation  by  the  enemy,  con- 
tinne  to  fulfil  their  duties  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  ac- 
cording to  their  vants,  in  the  ambulance  or  hospital  which 
ihey  seiTC.  When  thoy  request  to  withdraw,  the  com- 
mander of  the  occupying  troops  shall  fix  the  time  of  de- 
parture, which  he  shall  only  be  allowed  to  delay  for  a 
short  time  in  case  of  military  necessity. 

Art.  II. — Arrangements  will  have  to  be  made  by  the 
belligerent  powers  to  assure  to  the  neutralized  person, 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  army  of  the  enemy,  the  entire 
enjoyment  of  his  salary. 

Art.  III. — Under  the  conditions  provided  for  in  Arti- 
cles I.  and  IV.  of  the  Convention, the  name  "ambulance" 
applies  to  field  hospitals  and  other  temporary  establish- 
ments, whioli  follow  the  troops  on  the  field  of  battle  to 
receive  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Art.  IV. — In  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  Article  V. 
of  the  Convention,  and  to  the  reservations  contained  in 
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llio  protocol  of  1864,  it  is  explained  tliat  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  chargea  relative  to  the  qnarteriiig  of  troopp, 
and  of  the  contributions  of  war,  account  only  shall  ht 
taken  in  an  equitable  manner  of  the  charitable  zeal  dis- 
played by  the  inhabitants. 

Art.  V. — In  addition  to  Article  VI.  of  the  ConventioD, 
it  is  stipulated  that,  with  the  reservation  of  officers  whose 
detention  might  be  important  to  the  fate  of  arms,  and 
within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  second  paragraph  of  that 
article,  the  wounded  who  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  shall  be  sent  back  to  their  country,  after  they 
cured,  or  sooner  if  possible,  on  condition,  nevertheless, 
of  uot  again  bearing  arms  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war. 

Art  VI. — The  boats  which,  at  their  own  risk  and  peril, 
during  and  after  an  engagement,  pick  up  the  shipwrecked 
or  wounded,  or  which,  having  picked  them  up,  convey 
them  on  board  a  neutral  or  hospital  ship,  shall  enjoy,  uii' 
til  the  accomplishment  of  their  mission,  the  cliaracter  of 
neutrality,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  engagement 
and  the  position  of  ttie  ships  engaged  will  permit. 

The  appreciation  of  these  circumstances  is  intrasted  to 
the  humanity  of  all  the  combatants.  The  wrecked  and 
wounded  thus  picked  up  and  saved  must  not  sei-ve  again 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Art.  VII. — The  religious,  medical,  and  hospital  staff  o£ 
any  captured  vessel  are  declared  neutral,  and,  on  leaving 
the  ship,  may  remove  tlic  articles  and  surgical  instrument! 
which  are  thetr  private  property. 

Art.  VIII. — The  staff  designated  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle must  continue  to  fulfil  their  functions  in  the  captured 
ship,  assisting  in  the  removal  of  the  wounded  made  by 
the  victorious  party;  they  will  then  be  at  liberty  to  re- 
turn to  their  country,  in  conformity  with  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  first  additional  article. 
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The  ftqmbtiaai  of  the  Bccond  addition&l  article  we  tp- 
jJieable  to  the  faj  u>d  sDowuiee  of  the  staff. 

Ah.  IX. — The  military  hospital  ships  remain  imdcr 
martial  law  in  all  that  concerns  their  stores;  they  become 
the  property  of  the  captor,  bnt  the  litter  mun  not  diTert 
them  froai  their  special  appropriation  daring  the  contina- 
snce  of  the  war. 

Art.  X. — Any  merchantman,  to  whatever  nation  she 
may  belong,  charged  excIoaiTely  with  removal  of  sick  and 
wounded,  is  protected  by  neatralily,  but  the  mere  fae^ 
noted  on  the  ship's  books,  of  the  vessel  having  been  vis- 
ited by  an  enemy's  eryiser,  renders  the  sick  and  woonded 
incapable  of  serving  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
The  cmtaer  shall  even  have  the  right  of  patting  on  board 
U  officer  in  order  to  accompany  the  convoy,  and  thus 
Tcrify  the  good  faith  of  the  operation. 

If  the  merchant  ship  also  carries  a  cargo,  her  nentraHtf 
irill  still  protect  it,  provided  that  each  cvgo  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  confiscated  by  the  belligerent. 

Art.  XL — Wonnded  or  sick  sailors  and  soldiers,  when 
embarked,  to  whatever  nation  they  belong,  shall  be  pro- 
tected and  taken  care  of  by  their  captors. 

flieir  retom  to  their  own  country  is  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  jVrticle  VI.  of  the  Convention,  and  of  the  ad- 
ditional Article  V. 

Art.  XII. — ^The  distinctive  flag  to  be  nsed  with  the  na- 
tional flag,  in  order  to  indicate  any  vessel  or  boat  vfaich 
may  claim  the  benefit  of  nentrality,  in  virttie  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  Convention,  is  a  white  flag  with  a  red  croaSL 
The  belligerents  may  exercise  in  this  respect  any  mode  of 
verification  which  they  may  deem  necessary. 

KfUitary  hospital  ships  shall  be  distinguished  by  b^g 
painted  white  ontside,  with  green  strake. 

Art.  XIII, — The  hospital  ships  which  are  equipped  at 
tho  expense  of  the  aid  societies,  recognized  by  the  govern- 
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tnenta  eigning  this  CoDTention,  and  which  are  furnished 
with  a  commission  emanating  from  the  aoverelgn,  who 
shall  have  given  express  authority  for  their  being  fitted 
oat,  and  with  a  certificate  from  the  proper  naval  authority 
that  they  have  been  placed  under  his  control  during  their 
fitting-out  and  on  their  final  departure,  and  that  they 
were  then  appropriated  solely  to  the  purpose  of  their  mis- 
sion, shall  be  considered  neutral,  aa  well  as  the  whole  of 
their  staff.  They  shall  be  recognized  and  protected  by 
the  belligerents. 

They  shall  make  themselves  known  by  hoisting,  together 
with  their  national  flag,  the  white  flag  with  a  red  cross. 
The  distinctive  mark  of  their  staff,  while  performing  their 
duties,  shall  be  an  armlet  of  the  same  colors.  The  outer 
painting  of  these  hospital  ships  shall  be  white,  with  red 

These  ships  shall  bear  aid  and  assistance  to  wound- 
ed and  wrecked  belligerents,  without  distinction  of  nk- 
tionality. 

They  must  take  care  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  movements  of  the  combatants.  During  and  after 
the  battle  they  must  do  their  duty  at  their  own  risk  and 
peril. 

The  belligerents  shall  have  the  right  of  controlling  and 
visiting  them;  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  refuse  their  as- 
sistance, to  order  them  to  depart,  and  to  detain  them  if 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  require  such  a  step. 

The  wounded  and  wrecked  picked  up  by  these  ships 
cannot  be  reclaimed  by  either  of  the  combataiitB,  and 
they  will  be  required  not  to  serve  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war. 

Art.  XIV. — In  naval  wars  any  strong  presumption  that 
either  belligerent  takes  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  neu- 
trality, with  any  other  view  than  the  interest  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  gives  the  other  belligerent,  until  prw>f  to 
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the  eoDtmy,  the  right  of  suspending  the  Convention  m 
regards  such  belligerent. 

Sfaoold  this  presumption  become  a  certainty,  notice  may 
be  giTCD  to  snch  belligerent  ttiat  the  Convention  is  sas- 
pended  with  regard  to  him  during  the  whole  continuance 
of  the  war. 

Art,  XV, — The  present  act  shall  be  drawn  up  in  a  sin- 
gle original  copy  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  tie  Swiss  Confederation. 

mie  Convention  proper  was  signed  at  Geneva,  Swil«er- 
land,  August  2,  1864.  It  was  signed  by  representatives 
ot  the  following  powers;  /.  «.,  The  Swiss  Cou federation, 
Baden,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Hesse,  Italy, 
the  Ketherlands,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and  Wilrtemberg.  Tho 
ratifications  of  the  contracting  parties  were  exchangetl  at 
Geneva  on  June  22,  1865.  In  accordance  with  the  invi- 
tation contained  in  the  Ninth  Article  of  the  Convention, 
the  following  powers  acceded  to  tho  Convention  at  vari- 
ona  dates  between  I8G4  and  1880,  These  were:  Sweden, 
December  13,  1864;  Greece,  January  5-1",  1866;  Great 
Britain,  February  18, 1865;  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  March 
»,  1805;  Turkey.July  5, 1865;  WUrtcmberg,  June  3,  1B06; 
Hesse,  June  22,  IsaO;  Bavaria,  June  30,  1S6G;  Austria, 
July  21,  1806;  Russia,  May  10-22,  1807;  Persia,  Decem- 
ber 5,1874;  Houmania,  November  18-30,1874;  Salvador, 
December  30,  1874;  Montenegro,  November  17-29, 1675; 
Servia,  March  24,  1876;  Bolivia,  October  16,  1870;  Chili, 
November  15,  1879;  Argentine  Republic.  November  2fi, 
1879;  Peru,  April  22,  1880. 

The  Additional  Articles  were  agreed  to  and  signed  at 
Geneva  on  October  20,  1868,  by  the  duly  accredited  rep- 
resentatives of  the  following  powers;  i.  e.,  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  the  North  German  Confederation,  Swe-  . 
den,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Wiirtembcrg.   The  [ 
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Convention  was  acceded  to  by  tho  United  States  on 
March  1,  1883. 

In  the  published  English  text,  from  which  this  version 
of  the  Additional  Ai'ticles  is  taken,  the  following  para- 
graph appears  in  continuation  of  Article  IX,  It  is  not 
found  in  the  original  French  test  adopted  by  the  Geneva 
Conference,  October  20,  1868. 

"The  vessels  not  equipped  for  fighting  which,  during 
peace,  the  government  shall  have  officially  declared  to  be 
intended  to  serve  as  floating  hospital  ships,  shall,  however, 
enjoy  during  the  war  complete  neutrality,  both  as  regards 
stores,  and  also  as  regards  tbeir  staff,  provided  tbcir  equip- 
mont  is  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  special  service  on 
which  they  are  employed. 

"  By  an  instruction  sent  to  the  United  States  minister 
at  Berne,  January  20,  1883,  the  right  is  reserved  to  omil 
this  paragraph  from  the  English  text,  and  to  make  any 
other  necessary  corrections,  if  at  any  time  hereafter  the 
Additional  Articles  shall  be  completed  by  Iho  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  thereof  between  the  several  signatory  and 
adhering  powers.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  proclamation  announcing  the  accession  of  that  power 
to  the  Geneva  Convention,  reserves  the  promulgation  of 
the  Additional  Articles  until  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions thereof,  between  the  several  contracting  states,  shall 
have  been  effected,  and  the  said  additional  articles  shall 
bave  acquired  full  force  and  effect  as  an  international 
treaty." ' 


DECLABATIOy  BESrECTiyG  MARITIME  LAW,  SIGNED  BT 
THE  PLEN^IPOTENTIARIKS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  AU6TBIA, 
FRANCE,  PRC»SIA,  RUSSIA,  SARDINIA,  AND  TURKEY,  AS- 
SEMBLED IN  CDNUREBS  AT  FABIB,  APRIL  IG,  185S. 

TuE  Plenipotentiaries  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paria 
of  the  30th  of  March,  1656,  assembled  in  conference, — 
Considering: 

That  Maritime  Law,  in  time  of  war,  has  long  been  the 
subject  of  deplorable  disputes; 

That  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  and  of  the  duties  in 
such  a  matter,  gives  rise  to  differences  of  opinion  between 
neutrals  and  belligerents  which  may  occasion  serious  dif- 
ficulties, and  even  conflicts; 

That  it  is  consequently  advantageous  to  establish  a  uni- 
form doctrine  on  so  important  a  point; 

That  the  Plenipotentiaries  assembled  in  Congress  at 
Paris  cannot  better  respond  lo  the  intentions  by  which 
their  governments  are  animated  than  by  seeking  to  intro- 
dnce  intn  international  relations  iixed  ptineiples  in  this 
respect: 

The  above-mentioned  Plenipotentiaries,  being  duly  an- 
thorized,  resolved  to  concert  among  themselves  as  to  the 
means  of  attaining  this  object;  and,  having  come  to  an 
agreement,  have  adopted  the  following  solemn  declara- 
tion: 

1.  Privateertng  is,  and  remains  abolished. 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  contraband  of  war. 
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3,  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of 
war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  the  enemy's  flag. 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective, 
that  is  to  say,  maiutaiued  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to 
prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy. 

The  Governments  of  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries 
engage  to  bring  the  present  Declaration  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  states  which  have  not  taken  part  iu  the  Congress 
of  Paris,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to  it. 

Convinced  thai  the  maxims  which  tbey  now  proclaim 
cannot  but  be  received  with  gratitude  by  the  whole  world, 
the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  doubt  not  that  the  ef- 
forts of  their  governments  to  obtain  the  general  adoption 
thereof  will  bo  crowned  with  fu!l  success. 

The  present  Declaration  is  not  and  shall  not  be  binding, 
except  between  those  Powers  who  have  acceded,  or  shall 
accede  to  it. 

Done  at  Paris,  April  18, 1856. 

"  This  Declaration  of  tho  six  powers  of  the  Paris  con- 
ference was  communicated  to  other  states,  and  it  wa:i 
stated,  in  a  memorandum  of  the  French  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  to  the  emperor,  dated  June  12,  1858,  that 
the  following  powers  had  signified  their  fu!l  allegiance  to 
the  four  principles,  viz.r  Baden,  Bavaria,  Bremen,  Bra«il, 
the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  Chili,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  Denmark,  the  two  Sicilies, 
Equador,  the  Roman  states,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Hayti. 
Hamburg,  Hanover,  the  two  Hesses,  Ltlbeck,  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,  Mecklenhurg-Schwerin,  Nassau,  Oldenburg. 
Parma,  the  Netherlands,  Peru,  Portugal,  Saxony,  Saxe- 
Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe- 
Weimar,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tuscany,  and  Wurlemberg. 
The  executive  government  of  Uruguay  also  gave  its  full 
assent  to  all  the  four  principles,  subject  to  the  ratificatioD 
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of  the  legislatare.  Spain  and  Mexico  adopted  llit<  l&st 
three  tis  their  own,  but,  on  account  of  the  first  artirlp,  do- 
dined  acceding  to  the  entire  Declaration.  TLg  Unitod 
States  adopted  the  second,  third,  and  fourtli  propi  mitt  una, 
independently  of  the  first,  offering,  however,  to  adopt  that 
also,  with  the  following  amendment,  or  additional  clauiie, 
"  and  the  private  property  of  subjects  or  dtiKons  of  a  bel- 
ligerent on  the  high  seas,  shall  be  exempt  from  seiiure  by 
the  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  bclHgorcnt,  except 
it  be  contraband."  The  proposition  thus  extended  has 
been  accepted  by  Russia,  and  some  other  states  havo  sig- 
nified their  approbation  of  it.  There  Is  reason  to  hopg 
that  all  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  will  eventually 
adopt  the  extension.'  The  reasons  advanced  by  the  United 
States  for  declining  to  accept  the  entire  Declaration  havu 
been  fully  discussed  elsewhere." 


'  H»Ueck,  voL  ii.,  p.  17. 


■  Auto,  p,  iU. 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG. 
In  December,  1868,  a  conference  of  delegates,  represents 
ing  nineteen  states,  assembled  at  St.  Petersburg,  npon  the 
invitation  of  tbe  Russian  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  tlie  existing  rules  of  war.  This  body,  which 
has  become  knomi  as  tbe  International  Military  Commis- 
sion, completed  its  labors  on  November  4-1 G  of  the  Bsme 
year.  As  a  result  of  its  deliberations,  tbe  following  Dec- 
laration was  agreed  to,  and  signed,  by  the  duly  author- 
ized representatives  of  the  states  participating  in  the  con- 
ference.' 

DECLARATION. 

"Considering  that  the  progress  of  civilization  should 
have  the  effect  of  alleviating,  as  much  as  possible,  the  ca- 
lamities of  war; 

That  the  only  legitimate  object  which  states  should  en- 
deavor to  accomplish  during  war  is  to  weaken  the  military 
force  of  the  enemy; 

That  for  this  purpose,  it  is  sutTicient  to  disable  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  men; 

That  this  object  would  be  exceeded  by  the  employment 
of  arms  which  uselessly  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  dis- 
abled men,  or  render  their  death  inevitable; 


^^^ 


'  Austrix,  BsTarU,  Belgium,  Deamurk,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
Italj,  tbe  Xetherlanda,  Fi^rain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  tbe  Kortb  Geiinaa  Con- 
federation, Itufsia,  Sn-cden  and  Narwur,  Switzerland,  Tui'kcr,  and  Wur- 
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That  the  employment  of  snch  arms  would,  therefore,  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity; 

The  contracting  parties  engage,  mutually,  to  renounce, 
in  case  of  war  among  themselves,  the  employment,  by 
their  military  or  naval  forces,  of  any  projectile  of  lesa 
weight  than  four  hundred  grammes,'  which  is  explosive, 
or  is  charged  with  fulminating  or  intiammablc  Buhstaneos. 

They  agree  to  invite  all  the  states  which  have  not  taken 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  International  Military 
Commission,  assemhled  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  sending  del- 
egates thereto,  to  accede  to  the  present  engagement. 

This  engagement  is  obligatory  only  upon  the  contract- 
ing or  acceding  parties  thereto,  in  case  of  war  between 
two  or  more  of  themselves;  it  is  not  applicable  with  re- 
gard to  non-contracting  powers,  or  powers  that  shall  not 
have  acceded  to  it. 

It  will  also  cease  to  be  obligatory  from  the  moment 
when,  in  a  war  between  contracting  or  acceding  parties,  a 
non -con trading  party,  or  a  non-acceding  party,  shall  join 
one  of  the  belligerents. 

The  contracting  or  acceding  parties  reserve  to  them- 
eelyes  the  right  to  come  to  an  understanding,  hereafter, 
whenever  a  precise  proposition  shall  be  drawn  up,  in  view 
of  future  improvements  which  may  be  effected  in  the 
armament  of  troops,  in  order  to  maintain  the  principles 
which  they  have  established,  and  to  reconcile  the  necessi- 
ties of  war  with  the  laws  of  humanity." 

'  Faurteca  cuDcea  uToirdupais. 


THE  LAWS  OF  WAR  ON  LAND. 


KECOMM 

TERNATIONAL 
BEE   It,  1880. 


I   ADOrXIOX   BY   THE    JJISTITUTK   OF   IS- 
■   ITB   SESSION    IN  OSFOBD,  SEPTEM- 


At  the  Brussels  session  of  the  Institnte,  in  1879,  a  com- 
mission of  fifteen  members  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
code,  or  manual,  of  tl»e  rules  of  war  on  land.  The  task 
of  collecting  the  materials,  and  preparing  the  proposed 
code,  was  intrusted  to  M.  Gustave  Moynier,  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  the  president  of  the  International  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Wounded  in  Time  of  War.  The  selec- 
tion of  M.  Moynkr  for  this  purpose  was  a  moat  fortunate 
one  in  every  respect;  and  be  addressed  himself  to  his  task 
with  BO  much  zeal  and  intelligence  that,  in  February  of 
the  following  year,  he  was  able  to  submit  to  his  colleagues 
a  draft  of  the  proposed  manual.  The  rules  prepared  by 
M.  Moynier  we-re  based  upon  the  following  authorities: 
(a.)  The  Instructions  for  the  Government  of  Armies  in 

I  the  Field,  prepared  by  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  at  the  request 

I  of  the  United  States  government. 

^^^^  (i.)  The  Geneva  Convention  of  August  22, 1864. 

^^^^k  (c.)  The  Additional  Articles  of  the  Geneva  Conventioa 

^^^M      of  October  HO,  1868. 

^^^^  ((?.)  The  Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg  of  November 

r  4-16,  1808. 

I  (e.)  The  Declaration  of  Brussels  of  1874. 

^^^^^        (/.}  The  Official  Manuals  recently  adopted  by  the  gov- 

^^^^^  emmenta  of  France,  Knssia,  and  Holland. 

D. 
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«  eode  Urns  prepared  vas  submitted  to  the  mcmben 
of  tlK  coronus^on  for  exxmlDatlon  and  criticism.  As  ft 
rault  tlie  mica  were  entirely  rewritti'n.  A  number  of 
nodtficatioiis  and  amendments,  euggcsted  by  ihv  luciu- 
Iien,were  embodied  in  tbe  work,  which  was  again  sub- 
mined  to  tbe  commission  for  discussion  and  fina)  action. 
Il  WM  approved  by  that  body,  and  recommended  for  ac- 
Mplance,  On  September  9,  1S80,  ii  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Institute  of  Internationa!  Law.  By  a 
later  rewlntion  of  the  Institute,  the  executive  committee 
wi instructed  to  bring  the  proposed  rules  to  the  notice  of 
tbe  different  governments  of  Europe  and  America,  with 
1  Tiev  to  their  adoption,  as  a  standard,  to  which  their 
liVB  and  regulations  on  the  subject  should  bo  made  to 
Wnform. 

TlIE  LAWS  OF  WAR  ON  LAND. 

PART  riRST. 

General  Pkixcipi.ks. 

1.  The  state  of  war  does  not  .tdmit  of  acts  of  violoncOi 

Bare  between  the  armed  forces  of  belligerent  states.     In- 

diriduals  who  form  no  part  of  a  belligerent  armtnl  foroo 

abould  abstain  from  snch  acts. 

Tliis  rule  implies  a  distinction  lielipten  thf  indiptd- 
vah  tcko  compose  the  armed  force  of  a  rtate  and  itt 
other  citizens  or  subjects.    A  precise  d^nilion  of  the 
term  "  armed  force"  is  therefore  necessary. 
2.  The  armed  force  of  a  state  includes: 
1st.  The  army  proper,  or  permanent  military  ostab- 

lishment,  including  the  militia  and  reserve  foroes. 
2d.  The  national  guaj'd,  landsturm,  free  corps,  and 
other  bodies  which  fulfil  the  three  following  non- 
ditions;  i.  e., 

(o.)  They  must  be  under  the  direction  of  responsi- 
ble chiefs. 
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(b)  They  must  have  a  uniform,  or  distingaishing 
mark,  or  badge,  recogniKable  at  a  iliBtance,  and 
worn  by  individuals  composing  such  corps. 

(c)  They  must  carry  arms  openly. 
3d,  The  crews  of  pubhc  armed  ships,  and  other  ves- 
sels used  for  warlike  purpoBes, 

4th.  The  inhabitants  of  non-occupied  territory,  who, 
at  tho  approach  of  the  enemy,  take  arms  openly 
and  spontaneously  to  resist  an  invader,  even  if  they 
have  not  had  time  to  organize. 

3.  Every  belligerent  armed  force  must  carry  on  its  mi^ 
itary  operations  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  war. 

77ia  only  legitimate  end  that  a  state  may  have  in 
tear  is  to  leeaken  the  military  strength  of  the  cneniy. 

4.  The  laws  of  war  do  not  recognize  in  belligerents  ao 
unlimited  liberty  as  to  the  means  of  injuring  the  enemy. 
They  are  to  abstain  from  all  needless  severity,  as  well  as 
from  all  perfidious,  unjust,  or  tyrannical  acts. 

5.  Agreements  made  between  belligerents  during  tho 
continuance  of  war,  such  as  armiBticcs,  capitulations,  and 
the  like,  are  to  be  scrupulously  observed  and  respected. 

6.  No  invaded  territory  is  to  be  regai-ded  as  conquered 
until  the  end  of  the  war.     Until  that  time  the  invader 
ercises,  in  such  territory,  only  a  de  facto  power,  essentially 
provisional  in  character. 

PART  SECOND. 

Appmcatiojj  of  General  Pkiuciplbs, 

I.  Hostilities. 

A.  Ri'i^s  OF  CosnucT  with  Regabd  to  Ikdividuau. 

(tr.)  Inoffensive  Populations. 
77te  contest  being  carried  on  by  "  armed  forces  "  otdy. 
1.  It  is  forbidden  to  deal  harshly  with  inoffensive  pop- 
ulations. 
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(fi.)  Means  of  Injuring  the  1 

8.  It  is  forbidJen, 

(a.)  To  make  use  of  poison,  in  any  form  whatever. 

(fi.)  To  make  treacherous  attempts  upon  the  life  of  an 
enemy;  as,  for  example,  by  keeping  assassins  in 
pay,  or  by  feigning  to  surrender. 

(c)  To  attack  an  eueniy  by  concealing  the  distinctive 
signs  of  an  armed  force, 

(cf.)  To  use  improperly  the  national  flag,  uniform,  or 
other  distinctive  signs  of  the  enemy;  the  flag  of 
truce,  or  the  distinctive  signs  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

9.  It  is  forbidden, 

{a.)  To  employ  arms,  projectiles,  or  materials  of  any 
kind,  calculated  to  cause  needless  suffering,  or  to  ag- 
gravate wounds — notably  projectiles  of  less  weight 
than  four  hundred  grammes  (fourteen  ounces  avoir- 
dupois), which  are  explosive,  or  are  charged  with 
fulminating  or  explosive  substances. 

(fi.)  To  kill  or  injure  an  enemy  who  has  surrendered, 
or  who  is  disabled;  or  to  declare  in  advance  that 
quarter  will  not  be  given,  even  by  those  who  do 
not  ask  it  for  themselves. 


(e.)  The  Sick  and  Wounded,  and  the  Sanitary  Service. 
The  following  provisions,  extracted  from  the  Ge- 
neva Convention,  exempt  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  the  personnel  of  the  sanitary  senice,  from 
many  of  the  needless  hardships  to  which  they  were 
formerly  exposed: 

10.  Wounded  or  sick  soldiers  shall  be  collected  togeth- 
er and  cared  for,  to  whatever  nation  they  may  belong. 

11.  Commanders-in-chief  shall  have  power  to  deliver, 
immediately,  to  the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  soldiers  who 
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have  been  wouncled  in  an  engagement,  when  circnm- 
Btances  are  such  as  to  permit  tbis  to  be  done,  and  with 
the  consent  of  both  parlies.  Those  who  are  recognized, 
after  their  wounds  arc  healed,  aa  incapable  of  Berving, 
ehall  be  sent  back  to  their  own  country.  The  others  may 
also  be  sent  back,  on  condition  of  not  again  bearing  arms 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Evacuations,  together 
with  the  persons  under  whose  direction  they  take  place, 
shall  be  protected  by  an  absolute  nentrality. 

12.  Persons  employed  in  hospitals  and  ambulances,  com- 
prising the  staff  for  superintendence,  medical  service,  ad- 
ministration, transport  of  wounded,  as  well  as  chaplains, 
and  the  duly  accredited  agents  of  relief  associations,  who 
are  authorized  to  assist  ihe  regular  sanitary  staff,  shall 
participate  in  the  benefit  of  nentrality  while  so  employed, 
and.  BO  long  as  there  remain  any  wounded  to  bring  in  or 
to  succor. 

13.  The  persons  designated  in  the  preceding  article 
should,  even  after  occupation  by  the  enemy,  continne  to 
attend,  according  to  their  needs,  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
the  hospital,  or  ambulance,  to  which  they  are  attached. 

14.  When  they  request  to  withdraw,  the  commander  of 
the  occupying  troops  ehall  fix  the  time  of  departure, 
which  he  shall  only  be  allowed  to  delay,  for  a  short  time, 
in  cjVBO  of  military  necessity. 

15.  Suitable  arrangements  should  be  made  to  assnrc  to 
neutralized  persons,  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  the  enjoyment  of  suitable  salaries. 

18.  An  arm-badge  (brassard)  shall  be  worn  by  neutral- 
ized individuals,  but  the  delivery  thereof  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  military  authority. 

17.  The  commanding  generals  of  the  belligerent  powers 
should  appeal  to  the  humanity  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
should  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  assist  the  wounded, 
Ijy  pointing  out  to  them  the  advantages  that  will  result 
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from  BO  doing,     They  should  regard  as  inviolable  ihoee 
who  respond  to  this  appeal. 

(rf.)  The  Dead. 

18.  It  is  forbidden  to  rob,  or  mutilate,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  lying  on  the  field  of  battle. 

19.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  should  not  be  buried  until 
they  have  been  carefully  examined,  and  all  articles  which 
may  aer^'D  to  fix  their  identity,  each  as  names,  medals, 
numbers,  pocket-books,  etc.,  shall  have  been  secured.  The 
articles  thus  collected,  from  the  bodies  of  the  enemy's 
dead  should  be  transmitted  to  their  army  or  government. 

(e.)  Who  may  be  Made  Prisoners  of  War. 

20.  Individuals  who  form  a  part  of  the  belligerent 
armed  force  of  a  state,  if  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  are  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  in  conformity 
with  articles  61-78  of  these  instructions.  The  same  rule 
is  observed  in  the  case  of  messengers  who  carry  official 
despatches  openly;  and  towards  aeronauts  charged  with 
observing  the  operations  of  an  enemy,  or  with  the  main- 
tenance of  communications  between  the  various  parts  of 
an  army,  or  theatre  of  military  operations. 

21.  Individuals  who  accompany  an  army,  but  who  aro 
not  a  part  of  the  regular  armed  force  of  the  state,  such 
as  correspondents,  traders,  sutlers,  etc.,  and  who  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  may  be  detained  for  such  length 
of  time  only  as  is  warranted  by  strict  military  necessity. 

(/)  Spies. 

22.  Spies,  captured  in  the  act,  cannot  demand  to  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

23.  An  indii'idual  may  not  be  regarded  as  a  spy,  however, 
who,  belonging  to  the  armed  force  of  either  belligerent, 
penetrates,  without  disguise,  into  the  zone   of  military 


operations  of  the  enemy.  Nor  docs  the  term  apply  to 
aeronauts,  or  to  couriers,  or  messengers,  who  carry  openly, 
and  without  conceal  men  t,  the  ofBcial  dispatches  of  the 

24.  No  person,  charged  with  being  a  spy,  ehall  be  ptm- 
ished  for  that  offence,  until  the  fact  of  his  guilt  ehall  have 
been  established  before  a  competent  military  tribunal. 

25.  A  spy  who  succeeds  in  quitting  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  an  enemy,  incurs  no  penalty  for  his  preTioua  of- 
fence, should  he  at  any  future  time  fall  into  the  hands  of 
that  enemy. 

iff.)  Flags  of  Truce. 

26.  The  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce,  who,  with  proper  au- 
thority from  one  belligerent,  presents  himself  to  the  other, 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  him,  is  entitled  to 
complete  inviolability  of  person. 

27.  He  may  be  accompanied  by  a  drummer  or  trumpeter, 
by  a  color-bearer,  and,  if  need  be,  by  a  guide  and  ioter- 
preter,  all  of  whom  shall  he  entitled  to  a  similar  inrioU- 
bility  of  person. 

28.  The  commander  to  whom  a  flag  is  sent,  ia  not 
obliged  to  receive  the  flag  under  all  circumstances. 

29.  The  commander  who  receives  a  flag  has  a  right  to 
take  such  precautionary  measures  as  will  prevent  his 
cause  from  being  injured  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
within  his  lines. 

ao.  If  the  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  abuse  the  trnst  re- 
posed in  him,  he  may  be  temporarily  detained,  and,  if  it 
be  proven  that  he  has  taken  advantage  of  his  position  to 
abet  a  treasonable  act,  he  forfeits  his  character  of  invio- 
lability. 


B.  RcLBS  or  CoHDUCT  mTH  Hkgabd  to  TactoB. 
(a.)  Mtant  of  Injtiring  the  Enfmy, — JiombardmtnU. 
Certain  precautions  are  made  neceasan/  by  the  ruU 
that  a  beUigtrdit  tniiat  abstain  from  tuelcsa  leveritjf. 
In  accordance  vHh  thi»  principle, 

31.  It  is  forbidden, 

(a.)  To  pillage,  oven  places  Taken  bj  assault. 

(fi.)  To  destroy  public  or  private  property,  unless 

such  destruction  be  commanded  by  urgent  military 

necessity, 
(c.)  To  attack,  or  bombard,  open  or  undefended  towns. 

32.  The  commander  of  an  attacking  force,  save  in  cases 
of  open  assault,  shall,  before  undertaking  a  bombardment, 
make  due  effort  to  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  local 
aathoritics. 

33.  In  case  of  bombardment  all  needful  measures  sbull 
be  taken  to  spare,  if  it  bo  possible  to  do  so,  buildings  de- 
voted to  religion  and  charity,  to  the  arts  and  sciences, 
hospitals,  and  depots  of  sick  and  wounded.  This  on  con- 
dition, however,  that  such  places  be  not  made  use  of,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  purposes  of  defence. 

34.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  besieged  to  designate  such 
buildings  by  suitable  marks  or  signs,  indicated,  in  ad- 
vance, to  the  besieger. 

(b.)  Saiiilari/  £ktabliahinents. 
The  arrangements  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded, 
Khic/i  are  made  the  subject  of  article  10  el  seq.  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  would  be  inadequate  to  t/icirpttr- 
pose,  were  not  sanitary  establishments  granted  equal 
protection.  Hence,  in  accordance  tcith  t/te  rules  of  the 
Geneva  Convention, 
88.  Ambulances  and  military  hospitals  are  recognized 
29 
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aa  neutral,  and,  as  such,  are  to  he  protected  by  belligerents, 
0  long  as  any  sick  or  wounded  Temain  therein. 

36.  The  same  rule  applies  to  huildinga,  or  parts  of  build- 
ings, in  which  the  sick  or  wounded  are  gathered  together, 
or  cared  for. 

3V.  The  neutrality  of  hospitals  and  ambulances  ceases 
if  they  are  guarded  by  a  military  force.  This  does  not 
preclude  the  presence  of  an  adequate  police  force. 

38.  As  the  equipment  of  military  hospitals  remains  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  war,  persons  attached  to  such  bofpitaU 
cannot,  in  withdrawing,  carry  away  any  articles  but  each 
re  their  private  property.  ITnder  the  same  circnm- 
Rtancc!),  an  ambulance  sliall,  on  the  contrary,  retain  its 
equipment, 

30.  Under  the  circumstances  foreseen  in  the  above  para- 
graphs, the  term  ambulance  is  applied  to  field  hospitals,  and 
other  temporary  establishments,  which  follow  the  troops 
on  the  field  of  battle  to  receive  the  sick  and  wounded. 

40.  A  distinctive  and  uniform  flag  is  adopted  for  aui- 
balaneos,  hospitals,  and  evacuations.  It  bears  a  red  cross 
on  a  white  ground.  It  must,  on  all  occasions,  be  accom- 
panied by  the  national  Sag. 

II.  Occupied  Tkbritoey. 
A.  Depisition. 

41.  Territory  is  regarded  as  occupied  when,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  its  invasion  by  the  enemy's  forces,  the  state 
from  which  it  has  been  taken  has  ceased,  in  fact,  to  exer- 
cise there  its  regular  authority,  and  the  invading  state, 
alone,  finds  itaelf  able  to  maintain  order  therein.  The 
limits  within  which  this  state  of  affairs  exists  determin 
the  extent  and  duration  of  the  occupation. 

B.  Rules  op  Condcct  with  Respect  to  Persons. 
49.  It  is  the  duly  of  the  occupying  military  authorily 
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to  inform  the  inhabitacts,  at  the  earliest  practicable  mo- 
menl,  of  the  powers  that  he  exercises,  as  well  as  to  dcfitut 
lie  limits  of  the  occupied  territory. 

i!t.  The  occupying  authority  should  take  all  duo  and 
needful  measures  to  assure  order  aud  public  tranquillity. 

44.  To  that  end  tJie  invader  should  maintain  the  laws 
»0  force  in  the  territory  in  lime  of  peace,  and  should  not 
Ikodify,  suspend,  or  replace  thera,  unless  it  becomes  abso- 
'lately  necessary  to  do  so. 

45.  The  administrative  officials  and  civil  employees,  of 
^-very  grade,  who  consent  to  continue  in  the  performance 
^>f  their  duties,  should  be  supported  and  protected  by  the 
*^>ccupying  authority.  Their  appointments  are  always 
■^vocable,  and  they  have  the  right  to  resign  their  places 
^*t  any  tima  They  should  be  subjected  to  penalties  only 
"%f  hen  they  fail  to  perform  duties  freely  accepted  by  them, 
sand  should  be  given  over  to  justice  only  nhea  they  have 
^»et rayed  them. 

<6.  In  ease  of  urgency,  the  invader  may  demand  the 
^o-operation  of  the  inhabitants,  to  enable  him  to  provide 
^or  the  necessities  of  local  administration. 

47.  The  population  of  an  invaded  district  cannot  be 
compelled  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  hostile  power;  but 
indiviiliiala  who  commit  aets  of  hostility  against  the  occn- 
pying  authority  are  punishable. 

48.  The  inhabitants  of  an  occupied  territory,  who  do 
not  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  occupying  authority,  may 
be  compelled  to  do  so.  The  invader,  however,  cannot 
compel  the  inhabitants  to  assist  him  in  his  works  of  at- 
tack or  defence,' or  to  take  part  in  military  oi>erations 
against  their  own  country. 

49.  Family  honor  and  rights,  the  lives  of  individuals, 
as  well  OS  their  religious  convictions,  and  the  right  of  re- 
ligious worship  should  be  respected. 
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C.  BuLEB  OP  CoitUDCT  ■WITH  Rrqabd  to  Phopertt. 
(a.)  Public  Property. 
Although  tfie  authority  of  the  invader  rtplaeea  that 
of  the  government  of  the  occupied  territory,  ht»  poreer 
ie  not  absolute.  So  long  as  the  fate  of  the  territory 
remains  in  suepenge — that  w,  until  the  peace — the  in- 
vader is  not  free  to  di^ose  qf  property  which  etill  be- 
longs to  the  enemy,  and  which  is  not  of  direct  use  to 
him  in  hie  military  operations.  I-i-om  these  principles 
the  following  rules  are  deduced: 

50.  The  occapying  authority  may  seize  ooly  the  cash, 
pulilic  fnQde,  and  bills  due  or  transferable,  belongiog  to 
the  state  id  its  own  right,  depots  of  arms  and  supplies, 
and,  in  general,  the  movable  properly  of  the  state,  of  such 
character  as  to  be  useful  in  military  operations. 

51.  Means  of  transportation  (railways,  boats,  etc.),  as 
well  as  telegraph  Dues  and  landing  cahles,  can  only  Ik  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  invader.  Their  dcstraction 
ia  forbidden,  unless  it  be  commanded  by  military  neces- 
sity. They  are  to  be  restored,  at  the  peace,  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  are  at  that  time. 

52.  The  invader  can  only  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  pro- 
visional administrator  in  respect  to  real  property;  snch 
as  buildiogs,  forests,  agricultural  ostabliBhmcnts,  etc.,  be- 
longing to  the  enemy's  state.  He  should  protect  these 
properties  and  see  to  their  maintenance. 

53.  The  property  of  communes,  and  that  of  establish- 
ments devoted  to  religious  worship,  and  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  cannot  be  seized.  All  destruction,  or  intentional 
defacement  of  such  establishments,  of  historic  monuments 
or  archives,  or  of  works  of  science  or  art,  is  formally  pro- 
hibited, save  when  commanded  by  urgent  military  neces- 
■sity. 
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(6.)  IVivate  J^-operfy. 
IfthxpoviKTS  of  the  invader  are  UmUed  with  respect 
to  the  public  property  of  the  enemy's  state,  with  greater 
reason  are  they  limited  with  respect  to  the  private 
property  of  individuals. 

54.  Private  property,  whether  belonging  to  individuals 
or  corporations,  is  to  be  respected,  and  can  be  confiscated 
only  under  the  limitationB  contained  in  the  following  ar- 
ticles. 

55.  Means  of  transportation  (railways,  boats,  etc.),  tele- 
graphs, factories  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  although 
belonging  to  private  individnala  or  corporations,  may  be 
seized  by  an  invader,  but  must  be  restored  at  peace;  if 
possible,  with  suitable  indemnities. 

56.  Impositions  in  kind  (reqnisitions),  levied  upon  com- 
munes, or  the  residents  of  invaded  districts,  should  bear  di- 
rect relation  to  the  generally  recognized  necessities  of  war, 
and  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  district. 
Requisitions  can  only  be  made,  or  levied,  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  occupied  district. 

57.  The  invader  may  levy,  in  the  way  of  dues  and  im- 
posts, only  such  as  are  already  established  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state  revenues.  He  employs  them  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  administration  of  the  occupied  territory,  con- 
tributing in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the  legal  gov- 
ernment was  bound. 

68.  The  invader  cannot  levy  extraordinary  contributions 
of  money,  save  as  an  equivalent  for  fines,  or  imposts  not 
paid,  or  for  payments  not  made  in  kind.  Contributions 
in  money  can  only  be  imposed  by  the,  order,  and  upon  the 
responsibility,  of  the  general-in-chief,  or  that  of  the  supe- 
rior civil  authority  established  in  the  occupied  territory; 
and  then,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  of  apportionment  and  assessment  of  existing  imposts. 
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59.  In  the  apportioniDent  of  burdens  relating  to  the 
quartering  of  troops,  and  in  the  levying  of  requisitions 
and  contributions  of  war,  account  is  to  be  made  of  the 
charitable  zeal  displayed  by  the  inhabitants  in  behalf  of 
the  wounded. 

00.  Imposltiona  in  kind,  when  they  are  not  paid  foi 
cash,  and  contributions  of  war,  are  authenticated  by 
ceipts.    Measures  should  be  taken  to  assure  the  regularity 
and  botMjide  character  of  these  receipts. 

Ill,  Fbiso-^brb  of  War. 
T/ie  confinement  of  prisoners  of  war  is  not  in 
natMre  of  a  penalty  for  crime;  neither  it  it  an  act 
of  vengeance.  It  is  a  tcmpora'ry  detention  only,  en- 
tirely without  penal  character.  In  tlte  foUote in g  pro- 
visions, therefore,  regard  has  been  had  to  the  conneltr- 
ation  due  them  as  prisoners,  and  to  the  necessittf  of 
their  secure  detention. 

01.  Prisoners  of  war  arc  the  prisoners  of  the  captor^« 
government,  and  not  of  the  individuals  or  corps  who  capt- 
ured them. 

62.  They  are-  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  in 
force  'Ha  the  army  of  the  enemy, 

63-,  They  loust  be  treated  with  humanity. 

64.  All  articles  in  their  personal  possession,  arms  en 
cepted,  remain  their  private  property. 

05.  Every  prisoner  of  war  is  obliged  to  disclose,  when 
duly  interrogated  upon  the  subject,  his  true  name  and 
grade.  Should  he  fail  to  do  so,  he  may  bo  deprived  of 
all,  or  a  parb,  of  the  privileges  accorded  to  prisoners  of 
bis  rank  and  station. 

06.  Prisoners  of  war  may  be  confined  in  towns,  for- 
tresses, camps,  or  other  places,  with  an  obligation  not  to 
go  beyond  certain  specific  limits;  but  they  may  only  be 
imprisoned  as  an  indispensable  measure  of  security. 
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Kvery  act  of  insabordination,  on  iho  pari  of  a  piis- 
oner  of  war,  authorizes  the  resort  to  stutable  measures  of 
sererky  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  whose  hands 

08,  Prisoners  of  war  attempting  to  escape  may,  after 
liaviDg  been  eammoned  to  halt  or  sun-endci-,  be  tired  upon. 
If  an  escaped  prisoner  he  recaptured,  before  being  able 
Urejoia  bis  own  army  or  to  quit  the  territory  of  his  cap- 
lor,be  is  only  liable  to  disciplinary  penalties;  or  he  may 
be  Bobjected  to  a  more  rigorous  confinement.  If,  after 
having  successfully  effected  his  escape,  he  is  again  made 
»  prisoner,  he  incurs  no  penalty  for  his  previous  escape. 
It,  however,  the  prisoner  so  recaptnred,  or  retaken,  has 
given  bis  parole  not  to  attempt  to  escape,  he  may  be  de- 
prived of  his  rights  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

B9.  The  government  having  prisoners  of  war  in  its 
lands,  is  obliged  to  support  them.  If  there  be  no  agree- 
ment between  the  belligerents  upon  this  point,  prisoners 
of  war  are  placed,  in  all  matters  regarding  food  and  cloth- 
ing, opon  the  peace  footing  of  the  troops  of  the  state 
vhicb  holds  them  in  captivity. 

!0.  Prisoners  cannot  be  compelled  to  take  any  part 
ffhatsoever  in  operations  of  war.  Neither  can  they  be 
compelled  to  give  information  concerning  their  army  or 
coHntry. 

71.  They  may  be  employed  upon  public  works  that 
have  no  direct  connection  with  tbo  captor's  military  op- 
erations; provided,  however,  that  such  labor  is  not  detri- 
mental to  health,  nor  humiliating  to  their  military  rank, 
if  they  belong  to  the  army;  or  to  their  official  or  social 
position,  if  they  are  civilians,  not  connected  with  any 
branch  of  the  military  service. 

7a.  In  the  event  of  their  being  authorized  to  engage  in 
private  induetries,  their  pay  for  such  services  may  be  col- 
lected by  tbo  authority  in  charge  of  them.    The  sams  w  i 
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received  may  bo  employed  in  bettering  their  condition, 
or  may  be  paid  to  them,  at  their  rcleaec,  Bubjcct  to  deduc- 
tion, if  that  course  be  deemed  expedient,  of  the  ex|iense 
of  their  maintenance. 

IV.  Tee  HIS  ATI  OS  of  Captivitt. 
Hie  right  of  detaining  indimdrtaU  in  captivity  ex- 
ists only  during  the  continuance  of  ftostHitieg.  Hence: 
IS,  The  captirity  of  prisoners  of  war  ceases,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace;  but  their  liberation 
is  then  regulated  by  agreement  between  the  belligerents. 

74.  Captivity  also  ceases,  in  bo  far  as  sick  or  wounded 
prisoners  are  concerned,  so  soon  as  they  are  found  to  be 
unfit  for  military  service.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  captor,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  to  send  them  back  to  their  country. 

75.  During  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  prisoners  of 
war  may  be  released  in  accordance  with  cartels  of  ex- 
change, agreed  upon  by  the  belligerents. 

76.  Without  formal  exchange,  prisoners  may  be  liber- 
ated on  parole,  provided  they  are  not  forbidden,  by  their 
own  government,  to  give  paroles.  In  such  a  case  they 
are  obliged,  as  a  matter  of  military  honor,  to  perform, 
with  scrupulous  exactneas,  the  engagements  which  they 
have  freely  undertaken,  and  which  should  be  clearly  spec- 
ified. On  its  part,  their  own  government  should  not  de- 
mand, or  accept  from  them,  any  service  contrary  to,  or 
jnconsiatent  with,  their  plighted  word. 

77.  A  prisoner  of  war  cannot  he  constrained  to  accept 
a  release  on  parole.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  enemy's 
government  is  not  obliged  to  accede  to  the  demand  of  a 
prisoner  of  war  to  be  released  on  parole. 

78.  Every  prisoner  of  war,  liberated  on  parole,  who  b 
recaptured  in  arms  against  the  government  to  which  he 
has  given  such  parole,  may  be  deprived  of  his  rights  and 
privileges  as  a  prisoner  of  war;  nnless,  since  his  liberation. 
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ne  has  been  inelnded  in  an  unconditional  exchange  of 
prisoners. 

V.  Teoopb  Interned  is  Nedtbal  Teeeitoby. 

It  ie  wtivereallt/  admitted  that  a  neutral  state  can- 
not, Ktthout  compromising  it»  neutrality,  knd  aid  to 
either  belligerent,  or  permit  them  to  make  rue  of  ita 
territory.  On  the  other  hand,  consideratiom  of  Ah- 
manity  dictate  that  asylum  should  not  he  re/used  to 
individuals  who  lake  re/uge  in  neutral  territory  to  ft- 
cape  death  or  captivity.  J<'rom  thete  principles  the 
following  provisions  are  deduced.  They  are  calcu- 
lated to  reconcile,  to  some  extent,  the  opposing  interests 
involved. 

79.  It  ia  Ibo  duty  of  a  neutral  state,  vithin  wbose  terri- 
tory commands,  or  indtviduala,  have  taken  refuge,  to  in- 
tern them  at  points  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
theatre  of  war.  It  should  pursue  a  similar  course  toward 
those  who  make  use  of  its  territory  for  warlike  opera-  , 
tions,  or  to  render  military  aid  to  cither  belligerent. 

80.  Interned  troops  may  be  guarded  in  camps,  or  for- 
tified places.    The  neutral  state  decides  whether  officers 
are  to  he  released,  on  parole,  by  taking  an  engagement   ' 
not  to  quit  neutral  territory  without  authority. 

81.  In  the  event  of  there  being  no  agreement  with  the 
belligerents  concerning  the  maintenance  of  interned  troops, 
tho  neutral  state  shall  supply  them  with  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  the  immediate  aid  demanded  by  humanity.  It 
also  takes  such  steps  as  it  deems  necessary  to  cai-e  for  the 
arme  and  other  public  property  brought  into  its  territory 
by  the  interned  troops.  When  peace  has  been  concluded, 
or  sooner,  if  possible,  the  expenses  occasioned  by  the  in- 
ternment are  reimbursed  to  tlie  neutral  state,  by  the  bel- 
ligerent state  to  whom  the  interned  troops  belong. 

82.  The  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  August 
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22,  1864  (Articles  10-18,  35-40,  59  and  74  above  given), 
are  applicable  to  tbe  eanitary  Gtalf,  aa  well  as  to  the  sick 
and  wounded,  wlio  take  refuge  in,  or  are  conveyed  to, 
neutral  territory, 

83.  Evacuations  of  sick  and  wounded,  not  prisoners  of 
war,  may  pass  through  neutral  territory,  provided  tbe 
personnel  and  material  accompanying  them  aro  exclusive- 
ly sanitary.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  neutral  state,  through 
whose  territory  the  evacuation  is  made,  to  take  such 
measures  of  safety  and  necessary  control  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  to  the  rigorous  performance  of  its  neutral  duty. 


PART  THIRD. 


Pena 


Sanction. 


If  any  of  tht  foregoing  rvles  be  violated,  t/it  offend- 
ing parties  should  be  pnnislied,  after  a  judicial  fiear' 
ing,  by  the  belligerent  in  whose  hands  they  are. 

84.  Offenders  against  the  laws  of  war  are  liable  to  the 
punisbmenta  specified  in  the  penal,  or  criminal,  law. 

r/its  mode  of  repression,  hotrever,  is  only  applicablt 
lehen  the  person  of  the  o^ender  can  be  secured.  Jn  titt 
contrary  case,  the  criminal  law  is  powerless,  and,  ifthg 
injured  parly  deem  the  misdeed  so  serious  in  cJtaracter 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  recall  the  enemy  to  a  respect 
for  laic,  no  other  resource  remains  than  a  resort  to  re- 
prisals. Reprisals  are  an  exception  to  the  gentrtU 
rtde  of  equity,  that  an  innocent  person  ought  not  to 
Buffer  for  the  guilty.  They  are  also  at  variance  with 
the  rule  that  each  belligeroit  should  conform  to  tht 
rules  of  tear,  without  reciprocity  on  tJte  part  of  th«  en- 
emy. This  necessary  rigor,  however,  is  modified,  t6 
some  extent,  by  the  following  restrictions: 

85.  Bcprlsals  are  formally  prohibited  in  all  caae 
which  the  injury  complained  of  has  been  repaired. 


S6.  In  all  ca«es  of  eerioas  importance,  in  which  rpprisilt 
appear  to  be  abaolnlely  ne<c«aeaTy,  ihcj  shall  not  <>s(Y«d, 
in  kiod  or  degrw,  nor  in  their  mode  of  ap{>liration,  tho 
eiact  riolatjon  of  the  law  of  war  committed  by  the  cno- 
fj.  Tbej  can  only  be  resorted  to  with  the  cxprew  an- 
tbority  of  the  general-in -chief.  Thoy  must  conform,  in 
*il  tasM,  to  the  taws  of  hnmaiiity  and  morality. 


This  Manual  is  the  latest,  as  it  ia  in  many  rcspocts  U)0 
l*«st,  of  the  many  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  frame 
^  body  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  belligcrciitB  in  war. 
Xn  common  with  those  that  have  preceded  it,  it  poeseaaoa 
^^ertain  advantages  which  may  be  sumnarixed  as  foltowi: 

ia.)  It  expresBes,  with  great  accuraay  and  precision,  the 
principles  of  International  Law  that  iinduiliv^  tht;  riiioa  of 
^ar;  and  Rtates  those  rules,  in  considerable  detail,  aa  they 
existed  at  the  date  of  its  preparation, 

(i.)  In  stating  them,  it  places  upon  eael»tho  most  favor* 
able  construction  that  it  is  capable  of  receiving — erring, 
if  at  all,  upon  the  side  of  humanity. 

(o.)  Its  publication  tends,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  popular- 
ize knowledgcnpon  a  subject  about  whldi  too  little  iit  known. 

(d.)  By  drawing  public  attention  to  the  exiotiny  nicth- 
ode  of  civilized  war,  it  emphanizei)  itn  imivitablit  hnrdsblpH 
and  severities,  encourages  investigation  and  criliciRin,  and 
affords  an  opportunity  for  their  farther  amomlinpnt  in 
the  direction  of  greater  humanity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  open  to  serious  objections: 

(a.)  Xo  code,  or  manual,  can  cover  tir  includo  all  tho 
caaes,  or  novel  comljiaation*  of  cirrumstances,  that  are 
likely  to  arise  in  war. 

{b.)  The  int«re«ti  of  nodrrn  statM,  aitr}  wj  tb«ir  miltUrjr 
ptriieio,  are  so  <Iiven«  a«  to  bsIm  H  impomUA*  fur  aay 
nle,  ov  act  of  nilc«.  to  tpply  to  all  st>l««,  or  cm  to  amy 
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considerable  number  of  them,  in  the  conduct  of  their  mil- 
itary operations.  This  ia  illustrated  by  the  divergent, 
and  in  many  cases  opposing,  views  upon  the  subjects  of 
occnpied  territory,  the  employment  of  lei'eea  en  maise, 
and  the  like,  -n-hich  are  held  by  states  of  which  England 
and  Russia  arc  the  extreme  types. 

(c.)  The  rules  are  applied,  in  time  of  war,  by  the  com- 
manding generals  of  opposing  armies  in  the  field.  When- 
ever a  question  of  doubtful  application  arises,  the  rules 
are  interpreted  and  applied  to  the  case  in  point — not  by  a 
dispassionate  tribunal — but  by  a  party  to  the  issue,  His 
decision  must,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  be  based 
upon  a  partial  and  one-sided  representation  of  the  facts 
in  issue;  and  his  ruling  can  hardly  fail  to  be  influenced, 
to  an  appreciable  extent,  by  considerations  of  military 
policy  and  self-interest. 

(d.)  An  invariable  defect  !n  most  endeavors  of  this 
kind  is  that  they  attempt  too  much,  and  undertake  to 
frame  rules  upon  subjects  aa  to  which  there  is,  as  yet,  no 
unanimity  of  opinion  among  modem  states.  A  rule  of 
International  Law,  to  receive  general  acceptance,  must  be 
based  upon  general  consent.  If  the  policy  of  states  varies 
as  to  a  particular  usage,  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  rule, 
as  to  that  usage,  which  all  states  will  agree  to  observe. 
The  rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  and  those  of  the 
Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg,  have  received  practically 
unanimous  recognition,  because  they  had  to  do  with  prae> 
tices  concerning  which  all  states  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  views  held  by  different  states  as  to  the  rights  of  mil- 
itary occupation  and  the  government  of  occupied  terri- 
tory, and  upon  the  subjects  of  requisitions  and  contribu- 
tions of  war,  are  so  diveree,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
formulate  a  rule  by  which  any  considerable  number  of 
them  will  agree  to  be  bound  in  the  conduct  of  their  mil- 
itary operations. 
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